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APRIL SHOWERS. 


It is not the showers of rain peculiar to the month 
of April, and which are so plentifully bestowed 
upon the farmer’s fields, to which we refer. We 
have in mind the showers of subscribers 
April will bring to the farmer’s favorite journal, if 
our readers will undertake the work of commend- 
ing the American Agriculturist to their friends and 
neighbors, and so introduce them to the same pleas- 
ant companionship they enjcy, and by which they 
have profited. So many of our correspondents 
bear gratifying testimony to the excellence and 
value of this paper, that we are warranted in the 
claim that the American Agriculturist stands at the 
head of the Agricultural and Rural press of the 
country. 

We may safely say that whatever it has been and 
is, its future will be such as to challenge all the 
more the ood opinion of its hosts of readers. 
Our subscribers bear witness to the fact that the 
conduct of the American Agriculturist has been fully 
up to the proclamations of improvement that we 
Performance has kept 
With the cobperation 


have made. 
pace with promise. 
of our readers and their personal advocacy, the 
American Agriculturist will shower its blessings 
upon wider fields of influence, and carry instruc- 
tion and profit into many pleasant homes in all 
parts of the world. 





Premiums for New 
Subscribers. 


We have hitherto offered any one of the follow- 
ing elegant works as an inducement for procuring 


|; two mew subscribers for the American Agricul- 


turist, 

As an inducement to our friends to work for the 
paper during the months of March and April, we 
now Offer any one of these elegant volumes, post- 
paid, to any person who will forward us only 
one new subscription to the American 
Agriculturist before the 30th day of April. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, Chaucer, 
Edgar A. Poe, Macaulay, 
Owen Meredith, Spenser. 
Hemans, Byron, 

Milton, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, 

Mrs. Browning, Goethe's Faust, 
Lucille, Pope, 

Schiller, Goethe’s Poems, 
Shakespeare, Hood, 

Cowper, Campbell, 
Goldsmith, Moore, 
Tennyson, Burns. 


These volumes are beautifully illustrated, printed 
from new type, new plates, upon gilt-edged tinted 
paper. They are elegantly bound in cloth and 
gold, with the name of the author upon the back. 
Every one of the volumes sells in the book stores 
here in New York and elsewhere at $1.50 each. 

This is the most liberal offer we have ever made 
for new subscriptions to the American Agriculturist. 
It affords such an opportunity as has never before 
been presented for securing elegant standard works, 

Just look at it for amoment! By spending a 
comparatively few hours among your neighbors 
and friends, and securing twenty five new sub- 
scribers for the American Agricuturist, you can 
secure for yourself twenty-five handsome volumes, 
or a library in itself, delivered to you post-paid. If 
you wish but one volume, you have but to send 
one new subscriber; two yolumes two new sub- 
scribers, and so on. 





No Time Like the Present, 
When the spring work on the farm is commence 
ing, and nature is waking from the repose of 
winter, a good agricultural journal is of special 
interest and value. It is the farmer’s best friend, 
i 


April Farm Notes. 
—<— > 


A well started crop is usually profitable, and one 
put in late or under unfavorable conditions is ge]- 
dow satisfactory. ® 

Harrowing Winter Grain is a practice that is now 
quite generally adopted by the better farmers. This 
should be done with implements that have the teeth 
turned backward. Peruvian guano, bone-dust, 
wood-ashes, or other fertilizer may be applied be- 
fore the harrowing. 

Spring Wheat should be sown as soon as the 
ground can be properly prepared. A top-dressing 
of manure may be added after sowing. The good 
effect of a soluble fertilizer can sometimes be seen 
in a few hours, especially if the application is soon 
followed by a gentle shower that takes the sub- 
stance down to the roots. Any start given to young 
piants is felt for good throughout their whole life. 
In using any concentrated fertilizer, care must be 
taken that it does not come in contact with seeds, 
If scattered thoroughly and thinly on the surface 
after sowing there is no danger, otherwise it should 
be mixed with the soil. 

Fodder Crops.— There should be ample provision 
of food for farm animals during the summer 
months, when the pastures are short ‘from drouth, 
A leafy sort of oats may be sown with peas and 
thus obtain a double crop of green fodder. The 
value of Hungarian grass as a supply of good green 
food, times, ete., of sowing, are given elsewhere.. 

Beets, including mangels, may be sown the last of 
the month. Quick starting of the seeds may be in- 
sured by soaking them. They should be sown so 
soon as germination begins. After the plants are 
up they will need weeding and thinning. 

Grass is a leading farm erop, and is much neg- 
lected. Our farmers have given very little atten- 
tion to the study of grass and the soils and culture 
best adapted to the various sorts. A permanent 
meadow or pasture needs to be kept up bya yearly 
top-dressing of manure or commercial fertilizer. It 
is hoped that the American farmer will come to a 
better understanding of the importance of grass 
growing, and that our grass land will be treated 
with due consideration. 

Potatoes.—The Potato-beetle is well under conirol, 
and potatoes are now a certain crop, and a profit- 
able one when given clean culture on a rich mellow 
soil. It is weli to plant early sorts and harvest tae 
tubers before the “ rot’* has time to reach them. 

Sundry Matters.—Put all farm implements in good 
order during rainy days. Clearup the rubbish that 
has accumulated. Look well to fences before cattle 


are turned out. 
> 


Live Stock Notes. 

Cattle need special care this month. Having been 
kept all winter on dry food, they are apt to lose 
both flesh and vigor, unless grain is given them. 
This is particularly true of cows that are soon to 
ealve. Discretion must be exercised in recruiting 
at such a time, however. Ifthe cow is liberally 
fed on grain just previous to parturition, her udder 
may become feverish and hard, thus obstructing 
the flow of milk; give oatmeal and shorts, if eny- 
thing. After all feverish symptoms have disap- 
peared subsequent to parturition, cows may be 
more liberally fed on grain. When the flow of milk 
is fully established, corn meal and a little cotton- 
seed meal may be given in connection with mangels. 
Calves should be allowed to suck the dam for three 
or four meals even though they are to be raised by 
hand. Veals should have milk direct from the cow 
until they are five or six weeks old; they will fatten 
on nothing else so rapidly. 

Horses will be called upon for hard work 
this month. Most farm teams do not have mucb 
grain during the winter, unless specially worked, 
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but it should be given them now regularly and | 


plentifully. Feed the older horses on cut hay, wet, 
and mixed with meal or bran. 
eut with hay and fed to good advantage. In no 
case neglect the daily use of the brush and curry- 
comb. A good groomirg is said to be worth a 
quart of oats to a horse. Ill-fitting and very rough 
collars often gall the shoulders ; keep them smooth 
and wash off the shoulders and wipe dry whenever 
the team comes to the stables. 


mers during the winter, invites weakness, and a 


Oat straw may be | 


buds start into growth, and sometimes make white 
weak shoots several inches long. The buds near the 
ends of the branches start first, and they will be 
gradually less affected below. Usually there will 
be some of the lower ends that have not started. 
Every branch should be cut back to a good sound 
bud, if there is but one, and the tree is left but 


| little better than a bare stick. 


Starting an Orchard cheaply.—Many a settler is 


| obliged to postpone the outlay for an orchard until 
Shecp. —The care bestowed on sheep by some far- | 


troublesome irritation of the skin and loss of wool | 


often follow poor treatment. RaisingJambs for the 


spring market is a profitable business, but great | 


eare of both ewes and lambs is necessary. The 
strength and vitality of the lamb after birth depend 
largely on the condition of the ewe previous to par- 
turition. Much injury is done to the unborn lambs 
by compelling the ewes to go without water. 
Licking the snow to quench thirst chills the 
foetus and weakens the lamb, even if more serious 
results do not follow. The feeding of cold or frozen 
turnips to ewes has a similar effect upon them. 
Among various afflictions of sheep during winter 
and spring, is nasal catarrh, causing an excessive 
discharge at thenose. It isthe immediate result of 
taking cold, and not a serious disease as long as 
the lungs are free. 


Stir the drinking water occa- | 


sionally with a tarred stick, and if necessary rub a | 
little tar on the sheep’s nose so that it may be licked | 


off. It is sufficient to give salt once a week. No 
stock appreciates regularity in feeding more than 
sheep. Be on the lookout for ticks. 
Swine.—Vigorous growth later on will depend 
very much on avoiding now a morbid condition of 
blood, arising from indigestion. Feed vegetables 
for their salutary effect on the bowels, if for noth- 
ing more. Cvalashes, charcoal, and the like should 
be constantly at hand. The trough should be as 
far from the nest as possible, to insure greater 
cleanliness ; the nests should be partitioned off 
from the main pen. Hogs are cleaner animals than 


we often credit them with being. Breeding sows | 


will need extra care. They should have plenty of 
room for exercise, and not have much, if any, 
stimulating food for a little time previous to par- 
turition. If any grain at all is fed, let it be wheat 
bran or shorts. Do not keep breeders too fat, as 


their pigs will not be so large or vigorous at birth, | 


and for a few days after parturition feed lig}:tly lest 
there be a surfeit of milk, causing scours in the 
pigs. Construct afender around the sides of the 


he can better afford it. The cheapest way to start 
an orchard is to raise the stocks and graft them ; 
but this costs time and skill, which one may not 
have. An orchard may be had for the least outlay 
of money by buying root-grafts. These are adver- 
tised by many Western nurseries. They consist of 
a root, or part of one, grafted with a cion of two or 
three buds. These are prepared during the winter, 
packed in boxes of sand, and Kept in the cellar un- 
ti] they can be set out in spring. The nurseryman 
grows these two or three years, and then sells them 
as trees. The farmer can, if he wishes, purchase 
the root-grafts and grow them himself. 

In Pianting Root-grafts, give them good corn land ; 
lay out the rows the width to work with the culti- 
vator ; the root-grafts may be dibbled in every foot 
or 18 inches, letting but ong bud come above the 
surface. In three years, a majority of them will 
make trees large enough to plant in the orchard. 

Grafting ol / Trees.—A tree is to be grafted when 
it is of a poor kind, and we wish to change the kind 
of fruit it bears. If the tree is very large, it is well 
to graft only the lower third of the branches the 
first year. The best time for apple and pear trees 
is just as the buds are swelling. 

Insects,~ The bands of eggs of the Tent-caterpillar 
may be seen and removed until the tree is in leaf. 
The eggs hatch as soon as there are leaves for the 
young caterpillar to feed on, and the small ‘‘ tents” 
soon appear in the forks of the twigs. Remove 
these as soon as discovered. 

Canker-worms.—It now turns out that there are 
two canker-worms, which accounts for the differ- 
ent statements formerly made. One of these 
worms comes out of the ground and lays her eggs 
upon the branches in the fall, while the other ap- 
pears in spring. Of the former, the eggs are al- 
ready laid, and the only remedy is to poison the 
worms when they are troublesome. The female of 
the other kind appears soon after the ground thaws; 
she has no wings, and must climb up the trunk, 


| Bands of coarse paper, smeared with tar or printer’s 


nest, about eight or ten inches above the floor, as a | 
protection fur young pigs. Pigs need to have plenty | 


of exercise, and a clean bed. 
—_p— 
The Orchard and Nursery. 


The first spring work is to repair the damages of 
winter. If storms have broken any trees, make 
such a wound as will heal properly. Saw off the 
broken branch close to its starting point, smooth 
the surface by use of a drawing knife or chisel, and 
cover it with melted grafting wax or paint. The 
neatest and best covering for such wounds is shei- 
lac varnish, but with the present tax upon alcohol 
it is too expensive. On the whole, we find melted 
grafting wax, applied with a brush, the best. 

Mounds around young trees, placed asa protec- 
tion against mice, may be levelled. 

Orchard planti:g will be done largely this month, 
and we gave, last month and earlier, a number of 
items having direct reference to planting. Between 
the time when they are taken up in the nursery and 
their final planting in the orchard, trees have a hard 
time. If they make a long journey, they some- 
times are badly dried, so much so that the bark is 
shrivelled and the tree appears to be dead. Trees 
in this condition, if it happens this month or later, 
should be buried in the ground. They should be 
laid in a trench, and the soil come in contact with 
every portion of the bark. If there is sufficient 
life left in the tree, the bark will be quite restored 
ina few days to its former smoothness. 

When Trees are too warm on the passage, often 
from the heat of a steamer or from the weather, the 





ink, renewed as needed, make the best protection. 
—<>—— 
The Fruit Garden, 


In localities where vegetation has not started, 
any pruning omitted last fall should be done now, 
beginning with the grape. 

Planting of all kinds should be done as early as 
the soil is in good condition. 

Cuttings of grape vines, currants, etc., that were 
preserved in the cellar may be set out. 

Grapes..—We have advocated the planting of grape 
vines wherever there is a place for them to run. 
Fences, sheds, barns, and houses may be made to 
serve as trellises. The vines are more readily taken 
care of, if planted in rows and trained to low trel- 
lises. In one way or another, vines enough should 
be planted on every farm to furnish the family all 
the grapes they wish, with some to give away. 
Plant one-year-old vines, of the varieties known to 

ucceed best in the vicinity. 

Strawberries should be in abundance in their sea- 
son. Lay out rows far enough apart to be worked 
with the cultivator, and set the plants a foot apart 
in these rows. Theground should be kept clean by 
the use of the cultivator and hand-hoe. By cutting 
off all the runners as they appear, the plants may 
be kept in “single hills.” By allowing those run- 
ners that will, to take root in the row between the 
other plants, and removing all the others, the plants 
may be grown in “‘ matted rows.”” In either case, 
much of the work can be done with a horse. Es- 
tablished beds should have a dressing of some fer- 
tilizer applied as a top-dressing. 
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Kitchen and Market Garden. 


While the market gardener in Florida and 
Georgia is bunching his asparagus for the Northern 
markets, the beds near New York have not yet 
pushed a sprout. While the asparagus season for- 
merly lasted but a month or six weeks, by the aid 
of steam transportation and Southern gardens, it 
now extends over four months. The same change 
has taken place with respect to other vegetables 
which bear long transportation. 


Asparagus.—However the season may be pro- 
longed by supplies from the South, the market is 
never glutted with the home crop. Asaplantation 
must be made three years before it gives returns, 
the home supply does not keep up with the in- 
creased demand. Farmers seldom have an aspara- 
gus bed.—Let them begin this spring to prepare for 
one by sowing the seeds, in order to have plants 
ready to set out next spring. The seeds may be 
planted in rows 15 inches apart, dropping them 
about an inch apart in the row. When well up, 


| thin to about four inches, and keep the plants clean 


| 





allsummer. Plants can be bought, but they are 
not usually so good as those one can raise. In set- 
ting out the plants, make the rows four feet apart, 
and set the plants every 30 inches, forking in a 
shovelful of good manure for each. This will al- 


| low the work to be done by horse cultivation. 


Beans can not be planted until the ground is 
warm. Get poles ready for Limas. 


Beets, sow as soon as the frost is out, in rows 15 
inches apart, and, when up, thin to 4inches. Egyp- 
tian is best ; Blood Turnip and Bassano are good. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The earliest crop is 
from plants wintered in cold frames or raised in 
hot-beds. In either case they must be prepared by 
proper exposure to harden them. They are set out 
as soon as the land is dry enough, giving heavy 
manuring, making the rows 24 inches apart, and 
setting the plants every 18 inches. 


Carrots.—The Short-horn may be sown when 
frosts are over, in 15-inch rows. 


Cucumbers are best sown in pots or on inverted 
sods placed in a hot-bed. 


Egg Plants.—Sow seeds in hot-bed or in window- 
box. It will be all the better to pot the plants 
when they are large enough. 


Tettuce.—Plants from hot-beds or from window- 
boxes may be set out a foot apart each way. Seeds 
may be sown in the open ground for a later crop. 


Onions.—All small onions and those that have 
sprouted may be set out in rows 18 inches apart, to- 
give a crop of new bulbs or “‘rare-ripes.”? Suffi- 
cient was said last month on onions from seeds. 


Parsnips.—Sow as soon as the soil can be worked, 
in rows 15 inches apart ; use last year’s seed. 


Peas.—Plant early and cover deep—at least two- 
inches. The tall kinds may be in double rows, six 
inches apart with the brush between, or they may 
be scattered thickly in a broad drill, three inches: 
wide, and the brush stuck on each side of the row. 
Dwarf kinds, like the ‘American Wonder,” may 
be in rows a foot apart. Cut brush before it is in 
leaf, and pile it, with some loge or other weight on. 
top to flatten it. If each piece is fan-shaped, it 
goes much further. Stick@the peas before they fall. 


Potatoes.—Plant early sorts as soon as possible. 
Radishes.—A few may be sown every week. 


Salsify.—Sow as directed for parsnips, by hand. 
The long and narrow seed does not sow well by 
drill. Black Salsify is sown in the same manner. 


Spinach.—Stir the soil between the wintered 
plants. Sow seeds in drills 15 inches apart, 


Tomatoes.—Every care should be given to secure 
stocky plants. On the small scale, it will pay to. 
protect with paper or other screens against an un- 
expected frost. In the garden, tomatoes should: 
have a trellis or other support. Individual planta 
may have three barrel hoops, held in place by tack- 
ing them to stakes. 
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The Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The earliest work is a general clearing up, re- 
moval of rubbish, and the repair of any damage 
caused by winter. All broken branches should 
have the stump sawed off close to the trunk, the 
wound made smooth, and covered with melted 
grafting wax or thick paint. Evergreens form no 
exception to this. 

Lawns.—Give a dressing of some fertilizer or well 
composted manure. Nitrate of soda, 300 pounds 
to the acre, is excellent. Wood ashes, flour of 
bone, or guano may be used. Bare places should 
be scratched with a rake, and seeds sown. 

New Lawns should be made early, giving the soil 
the preparation suggested in February last. Direc- 
tions for Sowing were given last month. 

Bulbs.—Uncover the beds, but have the litter at 
hand to throw over in case of sudden frost. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs should be planted 
early, and the same attention given to cutting back 
the top in proportion to the loss of root, that has 
been advised for fruit trees. Evergreens are moved 
best next month. 

Native Trees and Shrubs are often introduced into 
the grounds. These are poorly supplied with roots, 
and it is safest to cut them back to a single stem. 

Herbaceous Perennials that have been long in one 
place should be taken up, divided, and reset ina 
new spot. 

Annuals.—The hardy kinds may be sown as soon 
as the ground is ready. Seeds of tender annuals 
may be sown under glass or in the house, if the 
weather is still unsettled. 

Climbers add greatly to the beauty and comfort 
of the veranda. Trumpet-creeper, Honeysuckles, 
Wistarias, and Virginia Creeper are all quick- 
growing and easily procured. 

Wind-Breaks, in many localities, are needed to 
break the violence of the prevailing winds. This 
adds greatly to the comfort of the house, and al- 
lows many trees and plants to be cultivated which 
would not succeed without it. Willows planted 
first will prepare the way for evergreen and other 
trees for shelter. 

Se 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The increasing heat will require greater atten- 
tion to ventilation. Insects also increase, and the 
demands of out-door work should not cause any 
neglect of the plants within. 

Water will be required more freely than before, 
especially by plants making their growth. 

Bulbs that have bloomed in pots should be cared 
for until the fading of the leaf. Such bulbs may 
be planted in the open ground next full. 

Bulbs and Roots for planting in the borders may 
be brought from the cellar or other store-house 
and started. Dahlias, Cannas, Tuberoses, and 
others may be forwarded in this manner. 

Gladiolus bulbs should be planted in succession, 
putting in some as soon as the soil is ready. 

Propagation of plants for use in beds should now 
go on rapidly. Seeds of Drummond’s Phlox, 
Asters, Zinnias, and others may be sown in the 
greenhouse or in window-boxes. All such plants 
are greatly improved by transplanting, and better 
still by potting. 

—————————_e——___ — 
Times and Seasons. 
— 

In offering hints about work we are-constantly 
aware that our readers reside in almost every vari- 
ety of climate, and that it is impossible to make 
anything like a “ Calendar of Operations,” which 
would answer for any one section of country. Our 
object is to point out the manner of performing the 
various operations, rather than to indicate the pre- 
cise times at which they should be done. Still, 
wherever one may live, there are spring work, and 
work for summer and autumn; seed time, a sea- 
son of growth and one of harvest. In no other 
particular do the widely separated localities differ 
so much asin the time for sowing seeds. While 
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and furs, and they also use the minute fragments 


be sown all through the winter, there are localities | of them to make themselves a case or shield, g 


on the northern border when no seeds can be sown 
until May. The plants constituting our farm and 
garden crops came originally in part from cold 
countries and in part from tropical or semi-tropical 
sections; and we recognize the first, such as 
wheat, beets, cabbages, etc., as hardy, while the 
others. (e. g.) beans, corn, squashes, and all their 
class, are tender. In giving dircctions for sowing 
we can meet the wide differences of climate by 
reference to two well understood periods. The 
hardy seeds are to be sown as soon as the ground 
is in a condition to work. This, in every locality 
means not only that the ground is thawed, but that 
it is so far settled and freed of the excess of water, 
that itis in a condition to be properly broken up 
by the plow and spade. The season forsowing the 
seeds of tender plants is fixed by the one so uni- 
versally cultivated in this country—Indian corn. 
Every farmer, whether his farm is in Canada or 
Carolina, knows as the result of many observa- 
tions, the date upon which it is safe, in his local- 
ity, to plant corn and be fairly certain of a crop. 
Hence ‘‘ corn-planting time’’ serves as a guide for 
all other plants of a similar semi-tropical character. 





A Barrel Trap for Rabbits. 
— 
Mr. I. R. McConn, Mo., sends us a sketch of a 
He describes 


rabbit trap that hasserved him well. 








it as follows: Set an empty barrel in the ground, 
and puta long box or ‘trun’ upon it. A ‘tilt- 
board ” is fixed in the bottom of the box, as shown 
in the cut. This board should be so hinged that 
the short end will strike the top before it reaches 
the perpendicular. Put asmall weight on the short 
end, to over-balance the longer end and to return the 
board to its place after the rabbit has passed into 
the barrel. If any one wishes an extra good trap, 
make one like this. 

al 


The Ways of the Clothes-Moth. 


Many a vigilant house-keeper would be spared 
much vexation of spirit, if she understood the do- 
mestic arrangements of the moths as well as she 
does her own. She suspects everything Lepidop- 
terous of being “the moth,” and every insect of 
that kind that enters the house, no matter what its 
size or kind, must be killed lest it *‘ eat holes in the 
clothing.”’ It will surprise these watchful persons 
to be told that the moth itself is harmless, and eats 
nothing. The proper Clothes-moth has a spread 
of wing of only about half an inch ; it flits about so 
quietly, and is so small, as often to escape notice, 
whiie insects many times larger are suspected of 
being dangerous. The small size of the true 
Clothes-moth, its delicate buff color, satiny lustre, 
and especially the silky fringe upon the edges of 
the wings, distinguish it from other moths. In 
saying the moth is harmless, we would not be un- 
derstood that it is not the cause of mischief. The 
only part assigned to this creature, in its beautiful 
winged state, is to lay eggs. The round of its 
changes is as follows: The egg, from which hatches 
the larva or caterpillar; this does all the feeding, 
and is the destructive form of the insect; the 
chrysalis, in which state it is dormant for about 
three weeks, and finally the winged state or moth, 
just described. Observe that the moth increases 
only from eggs laid by the flying insect. The feed- 
ing moth, or caterpillar does not increase its num- 
bers. The caterpillars feed upon woolen fabrics 





circular roll, which they carry about with them as 
they feed, and enlarge as their growth requires, In 
the Northern States, the moth begins to fly in May, 
but earlier in warmer climates, and their eggs are 
laid in May and June, when the insect dics, It 
will be seen that, to preserve articles from injury, 
we must place them where the parent moth can not 
reach them. The insect is small, and can slip through 
narrow cracks. Whatever will hold liquids will keep 
out moths, hence furs and woolens may be placed 
in whiskey and other barrels. If the articles dre 
placed in brown linen and sewed up, or in paper 
and pasted up, they will be perfectly protected, 
There must be no eggs or moths in the articles 
when put away, and the wrapping should be thor- 
ough, without any crevice through which the pa- 
rent moth can crawl. 
pc a 


Culture of the 
> 

It is not many years since the peanut plant began 
to assume importance asa staple Southern crop, 
and even now the area of its cultivation, though 
annually extending, is confined to comparatively 
narrow limits. In Virginia it is cultivated only in 
portions of five or six counties on the south side of 
James River, the counties of Isle of Wight and 
Surry being the only ones, where it is grown in 
every part. Light sandy lands near the rivers and 
smaller streams of Eastern Virginia are suited to 
this crop; and as lime and marl are easily procured 
in al] this region, the peanut eventually became a 
leading product. The annual crop of Virginia is 
now two million bushels. 

One of the first questions a prudent farmer 
asks, when thinking of a new crop, is, doves it 
draw heavily upon the soil? At first, fears were 
entertained that such would be the case with the 
peanut, but a decade’s experience has shown that 
the farms of Tidewater Virginia, where the peanut 
has been grown annually for twelve or fifteen 
years, have improved in fertility, and that many of 
them are worth fifty or one hundred per cent. more 
now than in 1870. This improvement is not due 
to the peanut plant in itself, but to the fact that 
the grower is obliged to manure his land more and 
till it better. It is a plant that requires the appli- 
cation of both vegetable matter and marl or lime, 
when these elements are not amply present. In 
this respect alone the peanut has been of incal- 
culable benefit ; and as it is now found that it does 
not greatly exhaust the soil, it is fast becoming a 
favorite crop and taking precedence of every other. 
Many growers say that the leaves alone which 
either fall from the plant before digging or are 
then detached, will, fora number of years, com- 
pensate for the elements of plant food taken away 
in the peanut itself; and that if all the vines are 
returned to the land, either before or after going 
to the cattle pen, they will not only restore the 
loss, but leave the soil richer than at first. It is 
found that woods’ litter, applied to the land once 
in four or five years, and small dressings of lime or 
marl, are the best of all manures for the peanut. 
Where these elements are present in liberal quan- 
tity, the yield per acre is from fifty to seventy-five 
or one hundred bushels of peanuts. A good deal 
depends upon the mechanical condition of the 
Jand. A light and dry porous soil is most favor- 
able. Standing water and cold wet soils are destruc: 
tive. Tenacious lands are not only difficult to 
work, but wasteful in the quantity of peanuts that 
are left in the ground when digging the crop. 

The cultivation of the peanut does not interfere 
seriously with other staple crops, as, With improved 
implements and rapid work, the times of working 
them may be so ordered as to leave intervals for 
attention to other things. In ordinary seasons, 
three weedings with the hoes are amply sufficient, 
and frequently two are enough. The tendency 
now is to cultivate more with the plow and culti- 
vator, and less with hoes. As the fertilizer, where 
any is used, is generally applied at planting time, 
there is nothing to do in summer but to plow and 
hoe the crop. As soon as the young peanuts be- 
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gin to form to much extent, working ceases, and 
the crop is laid by. There is then an interval of 
at least two months when the planter can turn his 
attention to other matters about the farm. 


— <> 


Cultivating the Mistletoe. 
> 


A number have inquired if the mistletoe will grow 
in this country, and if it can be cultivated and 
how. These inquiries are no doubt due to the fact 
that just before Christmasa suiall twig of mistletoe 
sells in city stores at What scems an enormous price. 
Increasingly large quantites are annually imported 
and mistletoe has become a regular article in the 
holiday trade. It does not seem to be generally 
known that a mistletoe is native to this country, 
from New Jersey, southward, and in Texas is 
sometimes so abundant as to form a feature in the 
landscape. The American mistletoe, while it has the 
same parasitic nature, and 1s in its general appears 
ance similar to the European, differs so much in its 
botanical characters as to be piaced in a different 
genus. The European is a Viscw, and ours a 
Phoradendron (a tree-thief). Ours is of a very vel- 
lowish green color, which makes it much less effec- 
tive than the other as a decorative plant. In Eng- 
land, the mistletoe is often cultivated, and the 
purserymen furnish young apple-trees upon which 
the plant is established. It grows upon a number 
of trees, wild and cultivated, and prefers some 
varieties of the apple to others. The seed is sur- 
rounded by an exceedingly viscid substance, vy 
means of which it can adhere firmly to the bark of 
trees. In cultivation, the seed is either placed un- 
der a tongue cut in the bark, orit is merely rubbed 
on with the thumb until it adheres firmly. - The 
seed is placed on the under side of the branch, to 
hide it from birds. No doubt thesame method will 
answer with onr own mistletoe. Whether the Eu- 
ropean plant will be generally hardy if planted here 
we can not say; it would probably succeed in Vir- 
ginia and soutiward. 





Tin Tomato Pots. 
- 

Those who pot tomatoes, egg-plauts, etc., and 
live at a distance from potteries, use various sub- 
stitutes for pots. We recently gave a clever one of 
chestnut bark. Old fruit and other cans have long 
been used, and now, W. R. Wuod, of Norfolk Coun- 
ty, Virginia, writes us that he finds that it pays to 
make them from new tin. The size of common tin 
plate is about 134 by 9: inches, and one sheet will 
make three pots, four inches in diameter and three 
inches deep. The short edges of the tin sheet are 
bent in opposite directions, so that they may in- 
terlock and make a joint. If the soil, in potting, is 
properly fined, it will hold the joint in place, and 
it will not fall out from the bottom in moving. 
When placed in a hot-bed or frame, the pots should 
stand upon boards to keep the roots from reaching 
the soil below. In planting, a slight pressure of 
the hand unclusps the tin and the plant goes to its 
place without the least disturbance of its roots. Mr, 
W. writes that the first gathering from his plants 
more than paid the cost of the tins, and as by their 
use he was enabled to have the market to himself 
for over a week, he found them profitable. The 
tins, by placing one within another, may be stored 
in a small space and remain useful for several years, 
We would suggest that where cans are used, it 
would be well to adopt this plan: unsolder the cans 
and remove the bottoms, and turn over the edges 
to form a joint. This will facilitate the storing, 
and also allow the pots to be made of one size. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS who have been accustomed to 
using wood for fuel, retain a prejudice against 
coal for heating, and especially for culinary pur- 
poses. Much of this comes from lack of knowledge 
as to the proper mode of using coal. The steady, 
continuous fire obtainable with coal, the feasibility 
of 80 regulating its burning as to save waste and yet 
start up a brisk heat whenever desired for tempo- 
rary use, as at meal times. are decidedly in its favor. 
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The question of economy is not fully understood. 
The carbon of wood, as well as coal, is the principal 
heat-producing element. The best dry, hard coal, 
is nearly all pure carbon, while the best wood con- 
tuins much of other elements, and even when well 
air-dried it has a large percentage of water which, 
in burning, carries away much latent heat. 


Sheep Feed Trough. 


Make the frame of scantling, 1 in. or 2 in. 
square, as may be most convenient ; sides 12 feet 
long; top end-pieces 22 inches long; bottom end- 
pieces 9 inches long; the four corner uprights 21 
inches long, placed as shown in figure 1. Cover the 
sides and ends and inside of the bottom with inch 

















Fig. 1. 
boarding ; then cut eight holes in each side, 6 
inches wide by 8 inches high, leaving 11 inches be- 
tween each hole. By leaving the first 11 inches, 
at the left end of each side, the holes will not 
come directly opposite each other, thus preventing 
the heads of the sheep on either side from being 
in contact while feeding. Then hang the trough 
by ropes to the beams in the center of the sheep 
house, a suitable distance from the ground. Fig- 
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ure 2 represents the trough in position. Each 
trough will feed sixteen sheep. The writer has 
five such troughs in his sheep house. 

By this method of feeding, the sheep get all the 
grain, shipstuff, or roots that may be put into the 
trough, and are fed in half the time it would take 
to feed them in arack around the wall, because 
the sheep eat from each side. Make the trough 
altogether of pine lumber, if possible, for light- 
ness in handling. For salt, the writer has a small 
trough nailed on the wall of his sheep house, just 
high enough to permit the sheep to put their noses 
into it. Salt is always kept in this trough. 
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Cloth Bags for Sausages, Pork, etc. 


Take new, unbleached “ factory,” and tear off, 
across the width, pieces six inches wide, then fold 
them together, to form a bag three inches double, 
by one yard in length. The double edges are 
folded back upon the cloth, the width of a seam; 
sew through this quadruple thickness, with stout 
thread, running it coarsely. Dip the bag in very 
hot water, and squeeze it slightly. Insert in the 
mouth of the bag a canning tunnel, and fiil the bag 
with the following mixture, being sure to press the 
bag full: 60 Ibs. ground meat; 1 Ib. salt; ¢-1b. 
pepper; 2 teacups sage; 1 teacup brown sugar. 
This is not a highly-seasoned sausage, but is about 
right for home use. The bag is ripped open at the 
bottom, and up the side, as fast as the contents are 
desired. Always wet the bag thoroughly in hot 
water before filling. 

FrRESHENING SALT PORK.—My way so as to 
render it palatable, is to slice ready for frying, and 
half fill a crock with the slices. Turn on sweet 
skim milk, cover the crock tightly, and set in a cool 
place. It will be ready for use any time after six 
or eight hours. When frying the meat, I often 
cook it half-done, then roll in flour and brown it. 
Beat two or three eggs, and a little salt and pepper 
together, dip the meat repeatedly in the mixture, 
fry it, and you have a desirable dish. 

Pork Pot-PIE.—This dish is composed of thin, 
narrow bits of salt pork, and potatoes sliced thinly, 
boil until nearly done, then salt and pepper, and 
add dumplings, if desired. ELDER’s WIFE. 
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The Grape Industry in California. 


BY CHARLES H. SHINN, NAPA CO.. CAL. 


This spring has been an unusually active time on 
the Pacific slope, especially with viticulturists, and 
the increased acreage in vines is enormous. It 
even surpasses the planting of any previous year. 
The total can hardly be given with exactness, until 
in May. The vineyardists have an active and 
enterprising commission, which comprises among 
its members the most practical growers and wine 
and raisin makers of the State. 

The vine-growers’ problems of the present are 
three-fold : Phylloxera, varieties, and skilled labor. 
‘**Any one can plant a vineyard,” used to be the 
feeling ; but the men who thrust cuttings of com- 
mon varieties of grapes into poorly prepared soil, 
have not found their vineyards very profitable. 
Care must begin long before the vineyard is planted. 
And this is peculiarly true of the mountain lands, 
where the best grapes are grown, and the costliest 
wines will be produced. It has taken long for the 
people to learn that the uplands have their uses, 
but the time has come, and the red hill-land is in 
constant demand. Howell Mountain, Napa Co., 
was partially planted last year, and the work still 
goes on, Among the hills of San Diego, and other 
Southern counties, and along the whole Sierra 
range, the same tendency is manifest. Even the 
slopes of Southern Mendocino, long neglected, are 
becoming vineyards, and one of the peculiarly fa- 
vored spots is thought to be in Northern Sonoma, 
on rolling land about Cloverdale, and westward in 
the Russian River section. Five years ago, much 
of this uneven, rugged, and brush-covered mouw- 
tain land was readily to be had for $2.50 per acre, 
but now it ranges at from $20.00 to $50.00. 

A vineyard usually yields something the third 
year, and a good crop the fourth year. Up to this 
time the cost will have been not Jess than $50.00 
per acre, or perhaps more. This means, of course, 
that every care has been taken, that choice varieties 
have been selected, the ground thoroughly pre- 
pared, the cuttings planted deep and well, hocing 
and cultivation, pruning and staking, in the most 
approved way, all attended to. Then, the fourth 
year, the crop should be three or four tons to the 
acre, Which, at $25.00 the ton, allowing for ex- 
penses of gathering, would net from $60.00 to $80.00 
to the producer. The average crop of last year 
over the entire State was from three and a half to 
four tons per acre, a low yield, that was partly due 
to the late frosts of last spring. 

In 1880, the State had 50,000 acres of vines in full 
bearing, and 10,000 acres of new vines were 
planted ; in 1881, about 55,000 acres were in bear- 
ing, and 20,000 more acres were planted. Last 
year, fully 60,000 acres yielded a crop, and not 
less than 30,000 acres were sect out with cuttings. 
Yet the wine yield of 1880 was 12,000,000 gallons, 
while that of 1882 was 2,000,000 gallons less, owing, 
as was said, to late frosts. 

As for the Phylloxera, it ‘‘has come to stay.” 
Beginning its ravages in the Sonoma Valley, where 
it has destroyed a thousand acres and injured at 
least five thousand acres more, it has made its ap- 
pearance in isolated spots in almost every part of 
the State. Im Napa and Santa Clara districts, the 
pest, though visible, could easily be stamped out 
by energetic measures. Some of the Sacramento 
Valley and Sierra foothiil counties show Phylloxera 
to a dangerous degree. The planting of Phyl- 
loxera-proof vines is urged by the best authorities 
as the only safeguard, and these are planted by the 
most thoughtful among the new  viticulturists. 
Some depend on flooding the vineyards in winter, 
but this is not a complete protection. The hope- 
ful feature is that here the Phylloxera spreads 
much more slowly than elsewhere. 

The labor problem in the near future will be a 
very difficult one, and may make the California 
farmers wish they had more Chinese. If there are 
hardly enough laborers now to gather the crop, 
what will be done when the acreage is doubled ? 
If vintners, vine dressers, and grape gatherers are 
not brought here from France, Portugal, and Italy, 
thousands of tons of grapes will be wasted some 
autumn for lack of labor. 














BY W. E, BRADSHAW. 
—~> 

People, as a rule, know very little about Coffee 
while under cultivation. Many suppose that be- 
cause coffee is termed a bean, it necessarily grows 
suspended from a vine with a number of beans in a 
pod ; this is quite a mistake as it is so named only 
from its shape. The Coffee tree grows naturally 
in long straggling shoots, each ten or fifteen feet 
in length ; it is, however, topped when it reaches 
three and a half feet, and by careful pruning is 
kept at this hight ; it is besides in this way easier 

to work and make a more healthy tree. 
The berries grow in clusters,around the branches, 
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away the wild elephants, which have an unpleasant | shoveled backwards and forwards until all the 


way of pulling up and tearing to pieces anything | glutinous matter is removed, the water is then 
they do not quite understand. Deer and elk will | 
come and browse on the young plants, and wild | 


pigs (tame ones also when they get an opportunity), 
will root up the ground and make it look as if a 
steam plow had been at work; the coffee grubs are 
also another dangerous pest, they are white, and 
about two inches long when fully grown; they de- 
your the young roots, and the tree failing to get 
nourishment in the usual way, droops and dies. 
When the tree is older there are other enemies to 
be encountered ; monkeys and coffee rats come 
down from the jungle and rocks to eat the sweet, 
ripe fruit; but the last and worst difficulty is the 
much dreaded leaf disease, which appears in the 


and are of a bright, red color, like cherries in ap- | form of a yellow powder on the back of the leaf; 





BRANCH OF COFFEE TREE. 


pearance when ripe ; a soft pulp intensely sweet tu 
taste, covers the bean, which is surrounded by two 
skins, a silver skin, aud a parchment skin. The 
silver skin looks like thin tissue paper, and fits 
tightly round the bean; the parchment skin is ofa 
a tough leathery substance and surrounds both the 
bean and the silver skin. 

To describe fully the opening of a Coffee 


this gradually extends over the whole 
leaf, which drops off, and a tree without 
leaves cannot ripen acrop. There seems 
to be no cure for this extraordinary dis- 
ease, and the only remedy that hus yet 
been found, appears to be the application 
of sulphur and lime (by means of blowers) 
to the leaf, but even in this instance the 
relief is only temporary. 

Crop time on an estate is necessarily a 
very busy season, men, women and chil- 
dren are all put to pick the ripe, scarlet 
berries from the trees. It is accomplished 
by each coolie taking one line, for which 
he is responsible, and going straight up 
the hill, picking 2s he goes. 
a coolie can easily pick two bushels per 
day in the hight of the gathering season. 

When the day’s work 1s finished, the 
bell is rung and the coolies all come to 
the store and empty their sacks into a 


drained off, and clear water turned on, and the 
same process repeated, until the water can wash 
nothing more from it; the coffee is then carried 
in baskets to the second story of the store. 

It has now to be dried, but it is not put immedi- 
ately in the sun, as that would split the parch- 
ment skin, and it is always considered advisable 
to ship the coffee with the parchment skin on, 
After remaining two or three days inside it is 
placed on mats on the barbecue or flat space, ad- 
joining the store, and coolies are kept continually 
turning it over and over. When it has been kept 
in the sun five or six days, it is finally placed in- 
side the store to remain until a suflicient quantity 


| has been cured to admit of despatching, but even 
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In this way | 


shed which is provided for the purpose, termed | 
a receiving shed, and giving in their names as | 


| they go. This receiving shed is connected with | 
| the machinery in the store by spouting. Upon 
a given signal, the machinery, either water 


Estate would be an almost endless task, so a brief | 


description is al] that can be attempted here. One 
part, however, merits a little more space than the 
rest ; this is the ‘‘ Felling of the Jungle.’’ Nearly 
all the estates are situated on the sides of the hills, 
so when the contractors are felling the trees, they 
commence at the foot of the hill, cutting the trees 
only half way through. When they have finished 
the whole clearing in this way, they fell two or three 
trees simultaneously at the top of the hill, which, 
falling on the others already half cut through, the 
whole forest falls as if by one blow. 

The remainder of the work on the clearing con- 
sists chiefly in burning the felled timber, sawing 
timber for building purposes, preparing nurseries 
of young plants, tracing and cutting roads and 
drains, lining and holing (the uses of which are 
described below), weeding, and the building of 
the superintendent’s house or ‘‘ bungalow,” the 
store, or building where the coffee is cured and 
stored, the covlies’ houses and all other buildings 
necessary for the working of an estate. 

Coffee trees are planted in long straight lines, 
running the entire length of the estate, and six feet 
apart, this makes it very much easier to work the 
estate when pruning, weeding, picking and other 
work is being carried on. 

The planting is only done in the wet weather 
when the plants are simply placed into holes that 
have been dug, six feet apart, on the lines men- 
tioned before and the earth filled in; they are then 
left to grow until they attain their full size and re- 
quire very little looking after for two years. 

There are many enemies that attack and destroy 
the coffee tree during this period of its existence. 
If the estate is anywhere in the neighborhood of a 
large expanse of jungle, or near the plains, watch- 
men have to be kept constantly on guard to frighten 





® The author of this paper is well qualified to write 
on the subject of coffee culture, having been engaged in 
this pursuit for scveral years in the Island of Ceylon. 
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or hand-power, as the case may be, is set in mo- 


washed down the spouting by water into the first 
piece of machinery, which removes the pulp, when 
the bean with its parchment skin, covered with a 
thick viscid matter, slips past into a riddle, through 
which it is sifted and floated by water into a large 
cistern, where the water is drained off and the grain 
heaped up, covered with old sacking and allowed 
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FLOWER AND BERRY OF COFFEE, 


to remain twu days to ferment. The pulp in the 
meantime is washed in another direction to a pit 
where it is preserved as a manure. 

When the coftce has been allowed to remain two 
days in the cistern, coolies jump in among it, re- 
move the sacking, and spread the coffee all over 
the cistern floor with wooden shovels to a depth of 
about six inches. Four or five men are then called 
and they proceed to stamp it well, to remove any 
pieces of pulp that remaim. When the coffee has 
been well trampled, water is allowed to run on it 
until the cistern is half full; the coffee is then 


here it requires to be continually turned to prevent 
its becoming heate:] and mildewed. 

Nothing now remains to be done except to des- 
patch the coffee from the estate, which is done in 
many different ways, the favorite method being to 
load it on the backs of trained cattle, which carry it 
tothe nearest cart road, from there it is sent by cart 
to the railway station and then by rail to Colombo, 
where it is sent to the mills. 

In the mills they tear the parchment skin from 
the bean, they then have the beans winnowed, 
packed in barrels and shipped to England. Our 
planter in all probability, when he receives his copy 
of the bill of lading, will dive his hands into his 
pockets, whistle some vigorous tune, wonder what 
his coffee will fetch, and proceed to drive his 
coolies, and work the estate for the next crop. 


Application of Plant Food, 


SANBORN, MO. 





BY PROF J. w. 
——. 

In the January number of the American Agricul- 
turist I gave some facts illustrating the effect of the 
position of the manure in the ground on the rela- 
tive development of stem andleaf. By those facts 


| it was incidentally shown, that manure plowed 
tion and the cherry (coffee in its berry form) is | A : : 


| them at a critical period in their growth. 


| matter careful study. 


under gave results more favorable than the pre- 
vailing belief would lead us to expect. Plowing 
under manure is regarded by many as an ‘‘old 
fogy”’ idea. I once entertained that view, and 
supposed that unanswerable reasons warranted it, 

Many of the arguments in favor of surface appli- 
cation still appear strong. Manure worked into 
the surface soil is near the young roots and feeds 
When 
worked in, the manure is at the spot of the greatest 
root development, and hence that development is 
normal. When the fertilizer is plowed in, the roots 
make an unnatural development deeper than the 
normal expansion, and in a layer along the line of 
manure. The manure will decompose less readily 
and will not be fined and thoroughly distributed in 
the soil. Six years ago, I began a series of trials, 
the results of which have forced me to give the 
Thirty-five square rods of 


| soil were plowed, and twenty tons per acre of barn- 








yard manure were harrowed into the surface, while 
an equal amount of manure was plowed under in 
a similar area, and remained there-until the ground 
was re-plowed, last year. The ground was alluvial 
clay, and compact, the very kind where surface ap- 
plication of manure should appear to best advan- 
tage. The first crop was oats cut for fodder. 
Surface-applied manure gave 1,685 Ibs. of fodder, 


| and,when plowed under, 1,785 pounds were harvest- 


ed per plot. The chemical composition of the 
crop was not tested. 

The first crop of grass was not weighed, as it was 
slightly winter-killed, and was therefore unreiiable. 
In 1879, the surface manure gave 3,966 lbs. of hay 
per acre, while that plowed under gave 3,813 lbs. 
Last year I laid out two more plats, 2 by 8 rods, and 
gave to each 1,760 Ibs. of sheep manure, plowing 
under one, and putting the other Jot on the surface, 
harrowing itin. The yiell on the surface-applied 
plot was 4,300 lbs. of straw and 1,580 Ibs. of oats 
per acre; the other gave 5,700 lbs. of straw and 
1,260 lbs. of oats. Here it is again noticed, a8 
shown in my last article, that the proportion of 
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.ereased by the fuller growth of weeds that started | 


while the oats were striking root in the manure; 


for it should be added, that when the manure is 
applied to the surface, the crop takes a little better 


start. This same year, also, plots of corn were 
started, with results, noted in my last, in total 
amount slightly in favor of the surface application. 


Subsequent results with these corn plots have fa- | 
| six inches of the root, severed, and turned bottom 


yored the other plan. Returning to the first series, 
again, I find that the surface-applied gave for 1580, 
8,657 Ibs. per acre, while the other gave 3,379 Ibs.; 


for 1881, the first gave 2,602 lbs., and the second | 
gave 2,739 lbs. For the entire period, there is but | 


little difference in the result, with the final crop in 
favor of plowing under. In the second series, I 
got, in round numbers, 3 tons per acre for each of 
the three following years, receiving 560 Ibs. more 
hay when the manure was plowed under. The crop 
of 1880 where the manure was plowed under, was 
the heavier, but this was reversed in subsequent 
years, the crop of 1881 being 5,900 Ibs. to 6,000 Ibs., 
tthe latter for the plowed-under manure. I should 
state that in this series the manure was not laid 
ompletely at the bottom of the furrow, as the 
ground had been before plowed and would not en- 
tirely invert. In the third series, the manure was 
applied annually, and thus, as in field practice, the 
manure remaining over was plowed up again, and 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. By all these 
practices, plowing under the manure has given an 
‘answer for three crops against surface dressing. 
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Tobacco Culture in Virginia, 

BY C, N. BERKELEY, AMELIA CO., VA. 
=> 








The “Old Virginia Leaf” has probably seen its | 


best days. 
the staple attained its great reputation, the planters 
have not troubled themselves to sustain it. 
merly, the facility of raising tobacco through the 
double advantage of rich soil and cheap labor, with 
the profit of ready sale, induced all who could to 
plant as large a surface of the crop as was possible. 
Complaints, however, as to quality began to be 
heard sometime before the war, but were unheeded, 
and now, while the demand continues steady, the 


Whatever were the means by which | 


For- | 


| house and fire at once. 


taken out, to prevent seeding, and the plant grows 
broader and heavier, but notaller. With the second 
week in August comes the fly, which fastens its 
white eggs upon the underside of the leaf, from 
which the worms hatch by hundreds. Unceasing at- 
tention for three or four weeks is imperative, to keep 
down worms and suckers, or they will destroy the 
crop. Cutting is begun about the middle of Sep- 
tember. The plants are split from the top to within 


up to “ fall,’ after which they are collected in 
piles of about a dozen each, and hung by the splits 
on sticks riven for the purpose. Some farmers cure 
tobacco on scaffolds in the field, but the rule is to 
When the stems are dry 
enough to crack, the curing is done, and some 
damp day is chosen, when the tobacco is ‘‘in 
order,” to ‘strike’? and “bulk” it. Stripping is 
done during winter. 
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Deep Plowing: Useful and Injurious. 


BY ORANGE JUDD. 
— —. 
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-grain to straw varies with the method of applica- | enough to have ten leaves, after pruning, the budis | asa rule, deep plowing and working of the soil are 
The weight in this trial of plot two was in- | 








One intelligent, practical farmer will tell you his | 


experience has shown conclusively that deep cul- | 


ture of the soil is important and highly profitable. 
Another, of equal intelligence and experience, will 
assert that he positively knows deep plowing to 
be very injurious. Botb may be right. The agri- 
cultural journals have abounded in such statements 
during thirty years past. An examination of the 
why and wherefore will afford a useful lesson. 
How do plants get the materials that increase 
their bulk? Mainly from the air. A loam made 
up almost wholly of sand and clay, after growing 
two or three tons per acre of clover, for example, 
will contain more vegetable or organic matter than 
before bearing the crop. The leaves have upon 
their surface a vast number of very small mouths 
or openings, often over a hundred thousand upon 
a single square inch, as shown by the microscope. 
Through these carbonic acid and other gases are 


| absorbed and decomposed, part being retained as 


increased cost of producing the weed, and the de- | 


cline in prices, have borne heavily on the farmers, 
and their favorite crop is fast losing its place as a 
paying product. 

To secure a crop of tobacco, two things must be 
assured : a full plant-bed, and a full planting. The 


bed is a spot in the woods, with a southern ex- | 


posure, cleared off to the required number of square 
yards, which varies from 500 to 2,000. Great care 
is necessary in the preparation, the first part of 
which is the burning. This is done to kill all grass- 
roots, and seeds of weeds, that they may not grow 
with the plants. Parallel rows of poles (skids) are 
laid, four feet apart, extending the length of the 
bed; across these is built a good-sized ridge of 
wood, reaching from side to side, then fired along 
its whole extent. After burning until the coals and 
ashes have covered the ground underneath, the 
fuel is pulled over upon a fresh strip of ground, 
the process being repeated until the bed is burned 
all over. A powerful breaking-plow is used to tear 
up the plat, followed by grubbing hoes and rakes. 
kept goirg until the charred, stumpy area is turned 
into a nice soft bed of uniform fineness. It 1s 
necessary to put strong manure on the bed to make 
good plants. The seed 1s then sown, mixed with 
dry ashes, at the rate of a gill to the 100 yards, and 
put in by a brush, a small-tooth rake, or by stamp- 
ing. 


protect the young plants from late frosts. Having 





Plenty of brush must be put on the bed to | 


manured his land, the farmer makes lists (throwing 


three furrows in one), and cuts them into hills. The 
best planting time is from the middle of May to 
July; after this, the cut-worm and heat destroy all 
replanting. After a rain, the plants are drawn 
from the bed, and dropped by one person for two 
others, who make a hole in the hill, insert the root, 
and press the earth close. The working of the crop 
is the same as with corr. When the tobacco is high 


plant food. Remove the leaves from any plant, 
and it ceases to grow. The fine rootlets and root 
hairs doubtless absorb a little food from fertilizers 
and organic matter in the soil, especially nitrogen 
and the minerals of the ashes. 

Without discussing the question how much 
comes from each source, we know that the sap 
conveys the food both from leaves and roots, 
and deposits it here and there and everywhere 
through the plant—just as the blood gathers ma- 
terials from the digested food passing through the 
alimentary canal of our bodies, and deposits the 
atoms that nourish and strengthen the muscles, 
nerves, bones, and all other organs. The sap is to 
the plant what the blood is to the body. This sap 
comes mainly from moisture in the soil. 

The sun’s warmth greatly assists the prepara- 
tion of the food material collected by the leaves, 
adapting itfor plant nourishment. We speak of 
warm “ growing weather.’? But while the hot sun 
rapidly increases the preparation of plant food, it 
dries off the sap faster from the leaves, and also 
the moisture from the surface soil, so that the 
roots can not get a full supply. In both these 
ways the sap—the life blood of the plant—is di- 
minished, and for want of this the food distribu- 
tion or growth is lessened, and frequently is 
stopped altogether. he leaves curl, the plants 
droop, often dying out after a few hot days. This 
is especially the case on shallow soils, and on 
prairie land which, by reason of 1ts dark color, ab- 
sorbs more of the sun’s heat than those of lighter 
color. Owing to the loose texture of such soils 
they bring up moisture from below much less 
rapidly than fine, compact loams and clays. 

Is 1t not plain then, that if a soil 1s plowed deep 
and made fine, so that air will penetrate deeply, 
and the plant roots be thus invited well below the 
surface, out of the sun’s reach even in a drouth, 
which seldom dries more than two to four inches 
deep, the plants having such roots will be always 
supplied with the needed sap, and the growth will 
proceed rapidly even in the dryest days. Hence, 
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highly advantageous. 

But not always. The porous prairie soils are 
usually in fair coudition a foot deep or more; the 
air has circulated through them, destroying dele- 
terious acids, poisonous salts, etc. On heavier soils, 
so compact that the air has never circulated below 
the immediate surface, the subsoil may be actually 
filled with poisonous substances. We know that 
earth brought upin digging wells and deep ditches 
will seldom support vegetable life, fora year or two 
at least. To run a plow down into such a soil 
three or four inches below the previously stirred 
surface, and turn up a heavy layer of it, may actu- 
ally kill the first crop sown or planted. 

The right way, with such soils, is to go down an 
inch or two annually, and bring up a little new soil 
each time, but not enough to materially harm the 
growing crops. In this way we may in time secure 
a healthful, porous, aérated, deep plant bed, that 
will furnish abundant moisture in the hottest sea- 
son, besides providing new supplies of inorganic 


| food needed for the best yrowth of crops. 


Bee Notes for April. 





Although bees should be set on the summer 
stands in April, even in the more northern regions, 
still they should be closely covered with warm 
packing. For two years we have put into our cel- 
lar chaff hives and hives with single walls, all con- 
taining bees. These were set out at the same time. 
The bees in single hives were closely covered with 
a sack containing fine sawdust. This was so long 
that it not only covered the hives, but reached over 
at each end, and hugged the division boards that 
confined the brood chamber. So far as we could 
discover, the bees in these hives suffered no worse 
from “spring dwindling ’’ than did those kept in 
chaff hives. If future experience sustains this 
point, then the argument that chaff hives are de- 
sirable, because they are safer in spring, is of no 
importance. The past severe winter will enlighten 
us on this subject. We shall be mistaken if it does 
not raise cellar wintering toapremium. Such long 
confinement, with severe cold, is very hard on bees. 
If chaff hives prove equal to the situation this 
winter, then their value is assured. 


Comb Foundation. 

No discovery, if we except the Langstroth hive 
and the Extractor, has done so much to advance 
apiculture as that of comb foundation. No one 
should think of doing without foundation in the 
brood chamber. We advise the use of wired 
frames. Then the cells will not he enlarged by 
sagging, the foundation will not fall from the 
frames, it will not warp and bend, and the frames 
of comb will be secure and safe to ship. Good 
foundation must have very thin bases to the cells, 
and high walls, the wax of which shall not be much 
compressed. Such foundation is made by the roller 
machines. Foundation is also very valuable for 
sections, for which we would use seven feet to the 
pound, and only worker size. If one has less than 
one hundred colonies of bees, it will hardly pay 
him to purchase a mill unless he desires to manu- 
facture foundation to sell. 

Statistics. 

At the last meeting of the North American Asso- 
ciation, a committee was appointed to gather 
statistics. It is believed that full statistics as to 
the number of colonies of bees in the country and 
the product from them will surprise everybody, 
and lead apiculture to be better appreciated as 
one of the important industries of the country. 


— 


EarRLy in the present session the New York 
Legislature passed a bill which forbids the sale by 
the State of 660,000 acres of Jand owned by it in 
the Adirondacks. Great inroads have recently 
been made upon this wooded region, in spite of 
the fact that the preservation of the forests there 
is believed to be essential to the supply of water 
to the Hudson River. The project of reserving the 
State property in the Adirondacks as a State Park 
has met with considerable favor among the people, 
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Home-Made Incubator. 
> 

When we receive two or three letters by each 
mail, from widely separated parts of the country, 
ali asking essentially the sume question, we are 
sure either that some extravagant and widely 
quoted ‘‘ item ”’ is going the rounds of the press, 
or that some _ widely-circulated advertisement 
makes extravagant claims concerning the subject. 
Qur frequent letters of late have asked us to give 
directions for making a ‘‘ Home-made Incubator.” 
These inquiries evidently result from an advertise- 
ment which proposes to send, for three 3-cent 
stamps, directions for constructing an incubator. 
The directions, far from clear, show how to builda 
box, the air in which is heated by lamps. The box 
is encased in several inches of saw-dust. Thatsuch 
an affair will not hatch eggs, we will not say, as 
with constant and proper care, and a steady sup- 
ply of heat, eggs may be incubated successfully in 
various ways. They have been hatched in manure 
heaps, in mud ovens, by carrying them about the 
person, ete., and might possibly be hatched in such 
a box as this. One wishes in an incubator an ap- 
pliance that will save time and trouble, and will, 
with proper attention at stated times, turn out a 
fair share of chicks with little labor. 

The advertisement proposes to tell how to make 
an incubator, but not how to use it, and the “ di- 
rections for making ”’ state that ‘full and explicit 
directions for managing it”’ are given in a book. 
Besides this, the book gives ‘full and complete 
directions for making a brooder or artificial moth- 
er....with which you can raise chickens in the 
coldest weather, and without which you cannot 
raise them at all.’’ Does this incubator man do the 
fair thing when he, for three stamps, tells one how 
to make a “‘ hatchery,” and then charges $2 fora 
book to show how to use it? This $2 book is a 
cheap-looking affair, of just 29 small pages, seven 
of which are taken up by repeating the ‘‘ directions 
for making ”’ the incubator, already given on the 
shect.. These same incubator people state that 
they do not wish money sent them in postal orders, 
‘“‘as they are subject tomany mistakes and to much 
delay in cashing.”’ When parties speak thus of 
one of the very best and safest methods of sending 
money, people are warranted in suspecting that 
there is some reason for avoiding the publicity 
their use requires. There is so much that is, tu say 
the least, unsatisfactory, about this home-made 
incubator, that we do not wonder that persons who 
have had their attention directed to the matter, and 
finding little help from the ‘“‘directions”’ or the 
“book,’’ appeal to us to aid them in making a 
**home-made incubator.’’ At first, we replied to 
these letters separateiy, but they soon were too 
numerous for that, and we now reply to all. There 
are to our knowledge about twenty different styles 
of incubators, each of which is the result of much 
thought, careful experiment, and only perfected 
after many trials. Each one of these—and no 
doubt a great many more—is patented,—not the 
hatching by artificial heat, but the various con- 
trivances by which the heat is applied, and in some 
cases, an incubator, as improvements have been 
added, has several patents. We could not, of 
course, give directions for making any one of these 
patented incubators. If we had nothing else to do, 
it is possible that, after many trials and failures, 
and much experimenting, we could make an incu- 
batur that would work; but in doing this, it is 
most probable that we. should infringe the patents 
of one or several of the score or more of inventors. 
Were directions for making such an incubator pub- 
lished, every one who followed these, in vonstruct- 
ing one, would be subject to several suits for in- 
fringements. At present, we look upon a home- 
made incubator as entirely impracticable. Those 
before the public are often the result of years of 
careful experiment, and probably all of the leading 
kinds, properly managed. will do good work. We 
are quite sure that none of them, if carelessly used, 
and neglected, and left to run itself, is worth as 
much as the poorest old hen that ever clucked. We 
do not advise any one to purchase an incubator. 
unless he can follow the directions tothe letter, and 


” 





This is a matter in 
unite 


give it all needed attention. 
which several neighboring farmers might 
in bearing the outlay, and could arrange with some 
one to operate it on joint account. We do not, 
with our present knowledge, encourage amateur 
incubator building. 





How to Make your own Brooms. 
> 
The culture of broom corn is simple. An airy 
shed will answer as a place to dry it, and a board 
and an ordinary currycomb will remove the seed. 








TIGHTENING THE STEMS. 


| This is all the cleaning apparatus that is necessary 





to produce enough for a few dozen brooms. 
Every man or boy with a little skill and a few 
simple tools can make a broom. The apparatus 
here shown consists of arope, long enough to reach 
from a rafter, fig. 1, to a stout board, about six 
feet long, near the floor. This rope should be 
strong enough to bear the weight of a heavy man. 
A half or three-fourths-inch rope will be sufficient, 
and a coating of bard soap will make it work easier. 
A clamp, fig. 2, consists of two pieces of hard- 
wood (white oak is best), each 2% feet long, 2inches 
thick, and 4 inches wide, with a 3-inch bolt, 8 inches 
long, a, through the center of the wooden pieces. 
Two hard-wood pegs, 8 inches long, fit #-inch 
holes at b, b, these holes being from 6 to 8 inches 
from the bolt to regulate the width of the brooms 
while in the clamp. A wrench turns the nut at a. 
The needle is 8 inches long, with a flattened 
point, and an eye large enough to admit large 


twine. These, with a strong knife, a mallet, a few 
small nails, broom handles, and the necessary 


twine, complete the outtit. 

A sufficient quantity of the broom corn for a 
broom, about one pound and a quarter, should be 
tied into a bundle ; the small and crooked in the 
middle, the fine and straight outside—make the 
brush ends as even as possible, If kept in a cellar 
or other damp place over night, it will work more 











readily. Make a turn in the rope as in fig. 3, and 
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CLAMP FOR BRUSH. 


in this place the bundle of broom corn. Be sure 
the rope passes around at the point you wish to tie 
with the twine. Several inches of stem may be be- 
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tween this and the brush, particularly in short corn,. 
as so much may thus be gained in the length of the 
broom. By putting the person’s weight upon the 
board, the rope will compress the bundle. Ro. 
tate the bundle, repeating the pressure, rapidly, and 
compress the mass into the size required. Haye 
the twine ready. Make a small loop at one end, 
and a large one about four feet from the end, to be 
held by the feet. Place the small loop around a 
stem, a, fig. 4, and pass it between the ends of the 
stems to the opposite side of the bundle, b. With 
the thumb, hold the twine at b, pass around to c, 
and over the first twine, 6, at every turn, until you 
have completed eight or tenturns. Cut the twine, 
leaving six or eight inches, which you pass around 
the last turn of twine, as ate. The twine may be 
cut here; but if it is carried, by means of the 
needle, through the bundle, passing between the 
last two turns of twine, as ats, and out at a, on the 
other side, it will be more secure. Two bundles. 
thus tied can be placed in the clamp, fig. 2, to be 
sewed. The wooden pegs can be adjusted to the 
size of the broom—wider, of course, for the seam 
nearest the brush end. By turning the burr, a, 
sufficient pressure will be given to produce the de- 
sired flattening. A loop of twine is passed around 
the brusn atc, and the free end, a yard or more 
long, by means of the needle, is used for sewing. 
The manner of passing the twine back and forth is 
shown in fig. 5,a to b. The twine is taken once 
around the loop at b, and then passed, by means of 
the needle, from 6 toc, where it is cut close, this 
being sufficient to secure the end. The bundle may 
be put into the clamp aud sewed before it is broken 
with the rope, as in figure 1, or tied with twine, 
as in figure 4. After being tied and sewed, 
the broom ‘s ready for a handle, which should 
have an evenly tapering point, about four inches 
long. If the handle is pointed straight, and 
inserted into the center of the cut ends of the 
stems, there will be no trouble in driving it in 
properly. Keep the broom off the ground, and 
use a mallet or hatchet to strike the end of the 
handle. The point of the handle should extend 
past the upper sewing. Drive a nail through the 
twine into the handle at g, fig. 4. One at the op- 





TYING THE BROOM. 


posite side may be necessary. Trim the stems 
neatly within half an inch of the twine that binds 
them securely. Cut the brush end evenly, and a 
cheap and durable broom is ready for use. 


—_— 


THE experience of a California stage proprietor 
in oiling wagons led me to try his plan for 
prolonging the usefulness and strength of wag- 
ons. He soaked in oil all the wood-work of his 
vehicle before it was put together, and discovered 
that he had little need of repairs. The oil used 
is crude petroleum. I wash my wagons with it 
twice, even to the end of the pole. It is quick 
work with a good brush. An application once in 
six or eight weeks sufficed to save me from repairs, 
except of a slight character. I ascribe these results 
to the oil preventing the wood from shrinking or 
swelling. The cost of crude oil is but a trifle, and 
the application of it a very insignificant item com- 
pared with the cost of smith work and the increased 
durability of the wagon. Petroleum oil 1s better 
than other oils, because of its superior penetrating 
character. K. O. 
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Games as Practical Fowls. 
~~ 

Game fowls are generally acknowledged to be 
superior layers, the most delicious of table birds, 
and the best of mothers. In spite, however, of 
these qualities of greatest utility, the majority of 
those who breed poultry for what they will produce 
for the market, look with suspicion upon them as 
a mere fancy fowl. The pugnacity of the game 
has, without doubt, proved the great barrier to his 
general adoption. He is a brave, spirited bird that 
will submit to no invasion of right or domain, yet 
pot a malicious brute that will pursue a beaten ad- 
versary from place to place, until fixing bim in 
some corner, he stands over him ready to give pick 
and blow at any and every opportunity. Granting 
his pugnacity, the ordinary care exerted by breed- 
ers, to preserve the beauties of their Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks or Leghorns, will avert the dis- 
astrous results of combat. While eggs are sold by 
bumber, quantity not size is the objective point. 
Here games may bear comparison with any-variety 
not non-sitting. 

In my own yards, a lot of Red Pile games, bred 
side by side with an equal number of purest Ply- 
mouth Rocks, excelled the latter in egg production. 
The quality of the egg is richest beyond doubt, and 
its size but little below the average. The chief ar- 
gument against them, then, is based upon their size. 

The condition of a fat game, even very fat, is 
best described by the word plump. This is just 
what is wanted, and what may be obtained in the 
larger breeds by an introduction of game blood. The 
most striking impression received from a study of 
the game’s form, is the lack of a single superfluous 
feature. H. D.. K. 
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Quince Culture—Soil and Cultivation. 


MEECH. 
— 

The quince will grow in most soils if it is properly 
cultivated. It succeeds in moist and cool locations, 
by ponds and streams, on the sides and tops of 
gravelly hills. My best success has been in a light, 
sandy soil. Any land that will yield a good crop of 
corn or potatoes, will do well for quinces. My plan 
has been to work the ground deep; then manure 
well, giving clean culture to some low crop between 
the young trees for a couple of years. Almost any 
kind of manure answers for the quince, being care- 
ful to include an annual salting in the spring, about 
the time the leaves develop. A second application 
of salt may Le made when the fruit is not more than 
a third grown. 

After the trees are well established, they fill the 
soil very full of fine fibrous roots; and these are 
most numerous near the surface, which shows that 
the plow and cultivator should not go too deep, or 
this net-work of feeding roots will be injured. The 
strongest roots will be found about six inches be- 
low the collar of the tree. 

How much manure to apply, and how often, must 
be determined by circumstances. As I plant my 
trees they grow vigorously until they are in bearing 
without being further manured. The annual growth 
is a safe guide to their treatment. If they do not 
grow at least a foot 2very year, they need feeding 
or pruning, or both. Manure may be applied to 
quince trees at any time. If they are old and feeble, 
a liberal fertilizing and vigorous pruning may reno- 
vate them. It is astonishing what cultivation will 
do to change the size and quality of fruit. What 
else but failure can happen to a tree, the roots of 
which are crowded into a small hole dug through a 
tough sod, and then left to its fate. It is useless 
to set young trees in grass land or in the midst of a 
growing crop of grain. Young trees will be bene- 
fited by planting low crops like beans among them, 
because of the manure used, and the frequent stir- 
ring of the ground. But grass and grain rob them 
of needed moisture and plant food. 

Objection is sometimes made to trees that have 
been stimulated by generous culture, on account of 
the check they may receive by transplanting. Trees 
are desired that have grown under conditions less 
favorable than the intended culture. If a tree is to 
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be neglected after transplanting, it is better not to | oats. It exists also in potatoes, peas, beans, and in 


set it at all. If the culture first given the young 
quince tree has not secured a vigorous growth, it 
will be very likely to fail in transplanting, or dis- 
appoint expectation by the feebleness of its after- 
growth. The true economy is to get the most 
vigorous trees, and then give them the best possible 
cultivation. My first crop was half a peck toa tree, 
the second a peck, the third a peck and a half, and 
the fourth a half bushel, which sold at the rate of 
about $400 an acre. Such results are impossible 
by the old methods of cultivation. 
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The Feeding of Stock. 


BY PROF. D. D. SLADE, HARVARD UNIVBRSITY. 


<> 

There is no subject, perhaps, that gives rise to 
more discussion, at agricultural meetings, than the 
proper feeding of stock, and none is of more im- 
portance to the farmer in an economical point of 
view. Every man is prone to consider his mode of 
feeding as the best, and that his knowledge on the 
subject is much greater than his neighbor's. These 
friendly contests are well, for by bringing out cach 
man’s experience they tend towards the elucidation 
of the truth. In the feeding of stock, there are es- 
sential points to be borne in mind, according as we 
have in view the development of muscle, the laying 
on of fat, the production of butter, or the increase 
of milk without regard to quality. For the proper 
understanding of these points, the farmer should 
understand something, at least, of the physiological 
laws which govern them. He should have a know- 
ledge of the ‘‘ proximate principles,’’ as they are 
termed ; i. ¢., the substances entering into the com- 
position of the animal body, and into the various 
kinds of food; of the manner in which these proxi- 
mate principles are introduced into the system, as 
well as the kind, quantity, and quality. He should 
understand the process by which they are digested 
and assimilated, and the best means by which he 
ean attain the end that he has in view. The 
proximate principles may be divided into two 
classes,—those which are inorganic in their nature, 
and those which are organic and have a definite 
chemical composition. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are water, salt, potash, lime, soda, and mag- 
nesia. These are introduced with the food, and 
are taken up by the animal tissues exactly as they 
exist in nature. They undergo no essential chem- 
ical change in becoming component parts of the 
system. Water not only enters largely into the 
composition of the blood, but serves also for the 
introduction and discharge of materials which, 
being solid, must become fluid in order to pass into 
the animal frame. It is conveyed into the system 
in the act of drinking, but it also enters as an in- 
gredient of the different kinds of solid food. Its 
importance to the economy is greater than any 
other substance, and should be supplied with con- 
stant regularity. It isa well established fact that 
all animals can go much Jonger when deprived of 
food than when deprived of water. Salt enters 
largely into the tissues and fluids of the body, and 
therefore is of great importance to the system. Al- 
though it occurs in both animal and vegetable 
food, the amount is usually small, and hence the 
necessity of supplying the want. Herbivorous ani- 
mals instinctively crave this substance, and, in the 
fattening of swine, experiments have shown that 
the assimilation of the food goes on better if salt 
is given to the animals. Phosphate of lime is also 
found in the tissues and fluids of the body. It 
gives to bones, teeth, and cartilages their solidity. 
When not supplied in sufficient quantity, a soften- 
ing of the bony tissues takes place. This sub- 
stance, as well as the potash, soda, and magnesia, 
are usually found in sufficient amount in the food, 
or they are formed in the body by the decomposi- 
tion of other salts. 

The proximate principles that are organic exist 
as ingredients of organized bodies. They are starch, 
sugar, fat, albumen, fibrine and caseine. The last 
three are known as nitrogenous substances, as they 
contain nitrogen, while the first three do not con- 
tain this element. Starch enters largely into the 
composition of the various grains, corn, wheat, rye, 
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most vegetable substances. Starch is easily con- 
verted into sugar, and this always takes place in the 
process of digestion. Sugar is also derived from 
both animal and vegetable sources. Thus we have 
milk-sugar and liver-sugar, which are produced in 
the mammary gland and in the liver, as also sugar 
of honey, prepared by the bee. Under vegetable 
sugars,we hav’ the cane, grape, and sugar of starch. 
The fats are also derived from both animal and 
vegetable substances. Certain kinds of food favor 
the production of fat more than others. This is 
particularly the case with those containing large 
quantities of sugar. It is a well established fact 
that the negroes as well as the animals, employed 
in sugar-growing countries, grow remarkably fat 
during the season of sugar-making, and lose this 
condition when the season is finished. But saccha- 
rine materials are not sufficient for this purpose, as 
is shown when swine are fed on substances contain- 
ing abundance of starch, which, as we have seen, is 
easily converted into sugar by the process of diges- 
tion. Fatty or oily matters must also be supplied. 
Pigs fed on boiled potatoes alone, which contain 
much starch, fatten much more slowly than when 
greasy substances are also given them in some form 
with the fuod. The nitrogenous substances, albu- 
men, fibrine, and caseine, differ from the other 
proximate principles, in that they coagulate, un- 
dergo putrefaction, and excite fermentation in other 
substances. These enter largely into the animal 
tissues and fluids, and yet experiments show that 
although highly nutritious and necessary as food, if 
given alone, animals become after a time enfeebled 
and actually may die of starvation. No one class 
of proximate principles can be sufficient for the 
nutrition of the body, but the food to be nourish- 
ing must contain all of them, and must be mixed 
together in the proportions best suited for the dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, and for the purposes in 
view, whether the growth of muscle and strength, 
the increase of fat, or a great amount of the milk 
secretion, without regard to its quality. In a word, 
that our animals may thrive well, there must be a 
variety in the food given. Steaming or cooking the 
food under certain circumstances may render scme 
articles more palatable, and possibly more nutri- 
tious and more easily digested, but there is no 
economy iu giving to animals, from whom we ex- 
pect anything in return, poor food of any descrip- 
tion, especially if we are obliged to disguise it and 
convert it intoa heterogeneous mass. Let the food 
be good, and the amount depend upon the age, con- 
dition, object in view, and amount of exercise. 
Feed with great regularity and let there be a variety, 
remembering that in the young animal, flesh, 
strength, and fat are to be formed 

OLD-FASHIONED people look upon hulled corn 
as a luxury. It should be more common than 
it is as a wholesome acceptable food. Hulled 
corn is the Northern equivalent of hominy or 
samp. In one case the hull is removed by 
means of ley and in the other by beating or 
other mechanical means. In the course of hulling 
the corn doubles in bulk. White, flinty corn is 
preferred. Take hard-wood ashes equal in measure, 
to the corn, pour on twice as much water, in an 
iron kettle, and boil for several minutes. Skim off 
whatever rises and allow the dregs to settle. This 
will take place sooner if a little cold water be add- 
ed. Pour off the clear ley, wash the kettle, put in 
the corn with the ley and boil briskly for half ap 
hour, adding water to make up the loss by evapor- 
ation, and stirring frequently. Pour off the ley and 
rinse the corn in several waters. Place the corn 
with water ina large pan and rub it through the 
bands to remove any remaining hulls and the black 
“ chits.”? Continue to wash in successive waters, 
until that which is poured off is clear. Then cover 
the corn with water and boil slowly until quite 
soft, stirring frequently and adding hot water to 
make up any loss. When quite soft, add a large 
tablespoonful of salt to each six quarts of the 
hulled corn. Hulled corn is eaten cold with milk 
or with sugar and cream, or hot with butter. It 
will keep in cold weather for several days. 
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MULE FARMING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The raising of mules for the South and South- _ by him from real life, on a mule farm in the beau- ,; Carolina, which produces fruits, grain, grasses, 
west is an important industry in Western North _ tiful and picturesque Valley of the Cullowhee. He | vegetables, and other products in abundance. 
Carolina. Our artist, Mr. Hodgson, who has been | writes us: this farm belongs to Mr. D. It com- The picture represents various views on Mr. D.’s 
spending several weeks in Jackson County, North | prises 400 acres, at an altitude of 2,200 feet, lying | farm, the mules being faithfully reproduced. In- 
Carolina, sends us some spirited illustrations drawn | in a grand mountain region of Western North ' stead of selling his hay, oats, and corn, he raises 
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mules, thereby returning as vouch | to the soil | as 
has been taken from it, by way of enriching the 
same. Mr. D. says that two mules can be raised 
on six acres, viz.—four in pasture, one in hay, 
and one in corn. 
September, and when the grasses are killed by frost 
in November, the oats and rye remain green, and 
furnish good tender food for young mules. During 
the winter they can have free use of the straw 
rack; when corn is given them, they are driven 
into a capacious stable and fed outof a long trough 
running the entire length of the building. The 
older mules are confined in box-stalls, and are fed 
on cut feed. Young mules are ready for good 
work and marketable at three or four years of age. 

In the month of January they are driven into 
South Carolina and other cotton-growing States, 
and when the cotton is up, a drove of thirty or 
forty mules brings a snug sum of money. If Mr. 
D.’s ideas were generally carried out by farmers, 
regarding the home consumption of grain and 
feed, not only in regard to mules, but to cattle, 
sheep, and other stock, farmers would enrich their 
lands, and have good, healthy animals, for which 
they would find ready market. 
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Sweet-Potato Culture. 


BY THEODORE GOODRICH, UNION CO., 
— ee 

GROWING THE PLANTS.—Place two inches of 
loose earth in a cold frame, and lay the potatoes 
on this, pressing them slightly into the earth side- 
ways, leaving a space between them of an inch and 
a half in all directions, Add four inches more of 
soi], and drench with water until the potatoes are 
thoroughly soaked, then cover with glass, and keep 
an even temperature as near 65° as possible. Use 
fresh soil, as old soil is more likely to engender the 
disease known as black-root, which sometimes finds 
its way into a bed and causes great loss. No ma- 
nure is required in the bed unless under the soil, to 
generate heat. 

PREPARING THE GROUND.—Do not be in too 
great haste to set sweet-potatoes in the field, for the 
plant is a native of a warm climate, and a cold, wet 
spell is a serious drawback. Excessively rich soil 
should be avoided, as tending too much to vine. 
Make the ground thoroughly fine, then with a two- 
horse plow, set as deep as it will run, throw up the 
ridge as large and high as you can possibly make 
it with two furrows. Strive to keep the ridges as 
close together as possible; let the centers be a 
trifle less than four feet apart. Let the hoes follow 
the plow, dressing up the ridges and cracking an 
occasional clod. Do not spend very much time 
hoeing. Take care not to make more ridges than 
there are plants to fill, as freshly plowed ground is 
more moist and better for the plants than dry. 

PLANTING.—Leave the plants in the bed as long 
as convenient before taking out, for the fresher 
when planted, the better they will thrive. When 
the plants are three and a half to five inches above 
ground, they are ready to pull. Do this by placing 
one hand on the ground around the plant, then 
draw slowly with the other, taking care not to pull 
up the potato; if a small piece of the latter re- 
mains on the shoot, all the better. Keep the tops 
one way, and when several handfuls are collected, 
dip the roots in water and place in a basket in the 
shade, and sprinkle the tops slightly, to protect 
from the sun. Leta boy drop them along the row 
about fifteen inches apart. The setter then follows 
with a trowel, thrusts it into the ridge up to the 
handle at an angle of nearly 45°, raises the handle, 
and with the other hand slips a plant under the 
trowel, then draws the latter, and lets the earth fall 
as it will. Set the plant as far in the ground as its 
length will allow, generally leaving about three 
leases out. If the plants are long, all the better ; 
set them deep, and they will root at each leaf. 

Pour into the hole around the plant about half a 
pint of water; unless the ground is very dry, this 
will be sufficient. After the water has soaked from 
sight, with the hand fill the hole, taking care to 
cover up all traces of the water, to prevent the 
ground baking. Choose the time of planting just 
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He sows oats and rye early in | 





> | betes a rain, if waaltitis to save watering; but if 
the clouds fail to water, you must not neglect the | 
watering-pot. Unless a severe drouth follows soon | 
after setting, one watering will be suflicient. 


CULTIVATION.—As soon as weeds appear, put a | 
cultivator or double-shovel plow between the rows, 
and scrape the ridges. Run the cultivator between 
the rows every ten days ; four cultivations will be 
sufficient. Scrape the ridges as often as weeds ap- 
pear; twice will generally suffice. By the second 
scraping, the plants will have run considerably. 
Lay the vines back over the plants until done 
scraping, then place them, as before, on the top of 
each ridge. Do not dig into the ridges either in 
hoeing or plowing. The ground will remain loose 
enough for the potatoes to form, after which they 
will keep it so. If the ridges are made large at 
first, there will be a surplus of soil that can be 
spared, and to scrape that away is the easiest and 
most effectual way of disposing of the weeds. Al- 
ways keep the ridges as clean as possible. 
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A Corn Marker. 





i 

Mr. D. C. Bartlett, Lapeer County, Michigan, | 

sends us asketch and description of a corn marker. | 
It is convenient in turning around and makes four 
rows at once. The illustration shows how this 
marker is constructed. The tongue can be bor- 
rowed from the wagon, and the scantlings holding 
the chain can be thrown back on the marker, as 
they are fastened on by strap (iron) hinges, The 





A GOOD CORN MARKER, 


outside runners can be thrown upright when turn- 
ing or moving, the beams of the outside runners 
being fastened to the outer ends of the inside 
beams by rods. This implement will do good work 
on uneven ground. 





Guarding Against Fire. 
—~<—. 

Although farm buildings are comparatively safe, 
and are insured at much cheaper rates than village 
property, fires are not infrequent, in which the 
dwelling, or the barn and its contents are consumed 
and the owner suffers loss that embarrasses him for 
years, or for life. Timely precaution would pre- 
vent most of these fires, or reduce the damage to 
the minimum. There is more or less danger, when 
all precautions have been taken, and every owner 
of farm buildings should have them insured with 
his crops and stock, at least to the half of their 
value. Then, if fire comes, the loss will not cripple 
him. Having done this, he may do many other 
things to guard against the usual sources of fire. 
Many dwellings are fired, especially in winter, from 
putting ashes and coals in barrels under woodsheds 
or beside wooden fences or out-buildings. If bar- 
rels must be used for this purpose, place them 
where, if they burn, they will not fire anything else. 
It is safer to have astone or brick ash-house made 
for the purpose. Cigar stumps, or pipes carelessly 
emptied of their burning tobacco, are the frequent 
cause of conflagration. The farmer should be pre- 
pared to extinguish tires when they are kindled. 
Every farm-house should be provided with a long 
ladder, either kept in place upon the roof or stored 
near by. It is a great safeguard to have water 
brought into the house by means of a pump, or 
stored in a cistern in the garret to feed stationary 
washbowls, and to be available on short notice to 
quench flames. Lacking these, water should be 
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kept in pails on every floor ready for immediate use. 


" imalestale in i South. 
—— 
A great change has come over the markets of 


| our Northern cities within the last twenty years, 


with respect to fruits and vegetables, Formerly, 
people were content to enjoy each fruit and vege- 
table in its season, and when this passed by, were 
willing to accept the next which followed in the 
succession of months. Now the time of each is 
greatly prolonged. Strawberries, for example, in- 


| stead of being confined to about a month are now 
| to be had for four months. 


With tomatoes, the 
season is still further extended, and they are to be 
had in the fresh state for about nine months out of 
the twelve. Other vegetables and fruits show simi- 
lar changes. The first strawberries come from 
Florida ; these are followed by fruit from Georgia; 
then the Carolinas and Virginia follow, and by the 
time that the fruit is ripe in Maryland and Dela- 
ware, the season is at its hight. The season for 
tomatoes is made still longer by the receipt of the 
first from Bermuda, from which island the steamers 
bring it in excellent condition. The Bermuda to- 
matoes are followed by those from Florida, and as 
the season advances from Stutes further north. 
More perishable crops, such as peas, beans, and cu- 
cumbers, are sent from the South: even radishes 
and lettuce are sent from Virginia, while water- 
melons come almost by steamship loads from 
Georgia and other seaboard States. Supplying the 
Northern cities with these products, has created a 
new industry in several of the Southern States. 
In some instances the planters have abandoned 
cotton for these more perishable but more prof- 
itable crops; in others, vegetables are grown as 
adjuncts to cotton planting, while many have gone 
from more northern localities to engage in vege- 
table and fruit growing as an enterprise that 
promises fair returns for the capital invested. 

Being a comparatively new industry, truck- 
farming, as followed at the South, differs from the 
same pursuit at the North in many important 
particulars, largely due to differences in soil and 
seasons, a knowledge of which is essential to the 
success of whoever would engageinit. Heretofore, 
there has been no work on truck-farming at the 
South, and it is fortunate that the pioneer work 
in this branch of literature should come from one 
who can give the results of over a quarter of 
a century’s experience. Dr. A. Oemler, the 
author, is President of the Chatham Co. Georgia 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association, and 
cultivates crops for Northern markets on Wilming- 
ton Island, one of the “Sea Jslands,’’ just off the 
coast of Georgia. 

While the author gives the dates suited to his 
own locality, he does not forget that vegetables 
may be cultivated both to the south and to the 
north of him, and the times for sowing, planting 
etc., are given for other localities. 

Recognizing the fact that horticulture every- 
where is largely a battle with insects, proper at- 
tention is given to the insect enemies, which are 
often quite different from those that attack the 
same crops at the North. Full cultural directions 
are given, and what is very important, the methods 
of packing the produce for different markets. The 
work throughout gives evidence that the author is 
not only a practical cultivator, but that he is an en- 
thusiast who loves his occupation. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. It is issued by the publishers of this paper. 
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THE quality of milk is impaired by allowing cows 
to drink foul water, and to eat improper food. All 
know the bad effect of turnips in winter, and of wild 
onions and other weeds, cropped while at pasture, 
in summer; but now comes up something which 
has not been thought of as injurious, heretofore. 
This is from grass and hay grown on boned land, or 
such as is fertilized by sewage. Distillery slops, 
perhaps, is the worst of all food for milch cows, 
and we do not like it any better for fattening pigs. 

Milk from the cow, when given improper food or 
drink, affects cheese made from it, more seriously 
than it does butter; but in either case it is bad 
enough, and sometimes, when drank, it is the ori- 
gin of deadly fever and various other fatal diseases, 
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Indian Corn at the South and the North. 


As corn is the most important food crop 
produced in the United States, it becomes 
highly necessary to pay more attention to 


the proper planting and cultivation of it in 
than has hitherto 


the future, been done. 
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South as late as the last of July, has ripened 
well in October and made a fair crop. It is 
absurd to contend that Northern seed will 
not produce good crops at the South. But 
in order to do this, it must be planted as 
at the North, the hills not over three feet 
apart, and even a little closer perhaps in 
some instances. They 
have no hotter or more 
drying weather than in 
May and June, when 
the corn obtains the 
most of its growth, than 
| we have at the North in 








=4 July and August. For 






































many years past, seed 
has been sent to the 
South from lower Mary- 
land, and so on as far 
as Northern Maine; and 
intelligently planted 
and cultivated, if the 
season proved at all 
































Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF LARGE 


During the past two years, disastrous failures 
have been experienced in parts of the largest 
producing corn States in the Union, which 
might have been avoided in a measure, had 
due attention been given to a selection of 
seed. For this the earliest ripening ears in 
the district where grown should be saved, 
when it is decided to use home grown seed; 
but undoubtedly a better and safer course 
would generally be, to choose seed produced 
two or three degrees north of the locality to 
be planted. This would ripen in a week or 
two less time than the native seed, and thus, 
if the season for the first planting turned out 
disastrous, a second planting could be made 
with the fair assurance that a good crop 
would be grown from it. If early autumnal 
frosts fall, the crop grown from this more 
Northern seed will be sufficiently ripened to 
prevent its receiving any injury. The 
Southern States, in respect to their climate, 
have a great advantage over the Northern in 


two to three months earlier, and also later. 
If then the farmers there would select seed of 
their own for successive plantings, together | 
with that from a range of from three to thir- 
teen degrees north of them, according to their 


growing corn. Planting can be begun from | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


situation, they would be certain to get a fair 
crop from one or the other of these selec- | 
tions. If early frost or drouth affected the 
crop, it could be planted’ over again ; and 
then if the summer weather proved favor- 
able, a good crop would be realized. If the 








FARM BARN, 


favorable, it has pro- 
| duced better and more 

certain crops than home 

selected seed. The 
South ought at least to grow its own corn, 
and fatten its own swine; and if to this 
it added a moderate amount of mutton and 
beef, it would be so much the better for that 
part of our country. Except in the dis- 
tricts where cotton, rice, and sugar can be 
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Fig. 3.—MAIN FLOOR OF BARN. 


most profitably cultivated, all the food for 
man and beast should be grown, and the ex- 
cess of labor alone after this be put into the 
production of cotton. The planters would 
grow rich then much faster than they now do. 
+o - 
A Large Farm Barn. 


PRIZE IN CLASS COSTING OVER $1,900, BY 
HOOK” (A. A. WASH. CO., R. I. 


FIRST **SNAP- 


woop), 
ge 

Figures 1 and 2 show the exterior of this 

barn. The main floor is seen in 

figure 3,in which g is a grain 

bin, with shutes to the floor 

below; ¢, opening for filling 











steam chest; s, hay shutes; 7, 

















7, 7, openings in floor for hand- 








ling the hay. The granary has 








shutes to feed the mill below. 
The ensilage cutter is on this 
floor, and is run by shafting 
from the engine room. Figure 
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Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF BARN. 





weather during the spring was propitious, 
the crop would be so well advanced by sum- 
mer as to receive no injury, if a drouth then 
followed. Early Northern corn planted far 
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bad 


— . 
4 shows the feeding floor. The 


steam chest is ata; b, small 
boiler; c, carpenter’s bench; e, 
elevator from root cellar; m, m, mixing 
troughs; /, stairs to granary; f, to cellar; w. tf, 
water trough: /b, loose boxes; s, hay shute to 
cellar; t, trap-door; r, trap to root cellar; h, 
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water tank for cattle; 
x, x, x, Manure traps. The engine room con- 
tains a portable feed mill and a forge. The 
tool room is large enough to contain all the 
farm machinery when stored at the close of 
the season. The floor of this room and all the 
space over the unexcavated portions are in 
concrete. The silo is filled from the floor 


harness closet; y, 
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Fie. 4.—THE FEEDING FLOOR. 


above, or the feeding floor, as desired, Each 
floor is nine feet in clear, with front and rear 
doors twelve feet wide. The arrangement of 
the stalls and mangers for cattle are shown 
in figures 5 and 6. The galvanized trough, 
t, is for water. The manger fronts are set 
in cleats, and may be moved to shorten or 
lengthen the stalls. The cellar is shown in 
figure 7. All partitions are movable, for 
access of carts to any part for removing ma- 
nure. The portion under the horse stable 
would make a warm hen-house in winter. 

The following are the estimates for ma- 














terial and labor in building this barn: 
Estimate. 
2,600 ft. 4 by 6 in. Posts,'1,828 ft. 2 by 6 in. Rafters, 
Spruce, 18 ft. Spruce, 24 ft 
2,000 ft. 4 by 6 in. Sills, 5 ard 864 ft. 2 by ‘6 in. Rafters, 
1,00 ft. 3 by 6 in. Plates, abn’ 18 ft. 
Spruce (WO ft. 2 by 6 in. Stall Posts, 
2,600 ft z'by 6in. Floor Joist, ‘ete. , Spruce 
Spruce, 12 by 16 ft 000 ft. 3 by 4 in. Braces, 
Girts, etc. 
Total, 15,600 16'S GG OO... cscs ss csc sessees see $2419.60 
4,500 ft. 6 by 6 in. Sills, Chestnut...................006. 112.50 
Perr rrr ree 180.00 
6,00 ft. Hemlock Roof @ 14€.............- scene eee ees 84.00 
9,000 ft. Matched Pine @ 25c. 225.00 
4,000 ft. Matched Spruce @ Ve_ 88.00 
4,000 ft. 2-in. Matched Spruce @ ise 64.00 
Sid NE SETI TID sii ioidig sis sis sn 050 8 venbeseecesees 50.00 
1,500 Brick @ $10.00....... eas Baseman 150.00 
36 Windows @ B200.........6...c00-- pe neebaess emxeis 72.00 
Se IN III occ ss s0ssisne aontedcenes 11.00 
2 Double Slide-doors................ 25.00 
16 pairs Hinges @ $1.: 20.00 
tec SOS rere ere 20.00 
200 Ibs. White Lead @ 7KC...........0.00- 15.00: 
NEI, AEE AID MOEN a icsinis 0:sin vn 0.0000 eccdeee 4.96 
BP Te, POO SD BEC esisiccnns  cacsscesccccscccns 10.00 
RENEE UNEINIEA 6s Getasekacohestacdparecedessccawes 350.00 
Ss SIN WON Scr none ccsneesseusepagscecessesenes 140.00 
oo 8 errr ree res 105.00 
Free ages 2 I SNRs Saeiceussss4na bee se 0nssnarsevancaveis 30.00 
as Hs sees enenedenssdbdsrasnessdveedecteeneene 35.00 
Gutte rs,e€ 1 SEE SSS. ipa tact on Se ARR ence 15.00 
PEN conc cnn cabobaanebbcs bastconses me spaasane ss Reem $2,056 . 06. 
The Engine, Feed Mill, ete., are not fixtures. A watering 
arrangement would cost about $1.(0 per stall. 
———. ee 
THE ** London Live Stock Journal” reports. 
an ‘insane rage” for Vulture Hocks, the 
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Figs 5,—SIDE VIEW OF STATLS. 
ugly, useless excrescence in Brahmas. 
We wonder English poulterers will not 
try and rid their fowls of this, as was 











1383. | 


long since accomplished in 
States. 
of feathers or markings are indulged in, at 
the expense of valuable points in their birds. 
Others are more sensible, and we are glad to 


hear of Brahmas being bred with fuller 
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the United | 
Strange that this and kindred fancies | depends upon the condition of the disorder. | instead of a profit to their owners. 


breasts, even approaching in this respect that | 


of the turkey. 


point of the fowl. The French Houdan ex- 
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Fig. 6.—VIEW OF STALL, 


cells in it. It is supposed the latter is a cross 
of the White Dorking and the Black Poland, 
because it sports the top-knot of the one and 
the fifth toe of the other. But we recently 
came across a French author on poultry, who 
says the Houdan is an ancient breed of 
fowls that originated in France. 





Puerperal or Milk Fever. 


> 


Puerperal Fever, otherwise known as Milk 


is induced by high feeding, neglect of proper 
care and insufficient exercise. At parturition 
the blood is directed to the udder to promote 
the secretion of milk, but if for any cause, as 
inflammation, the udder does not perform its 
functions, the blood may flow to other parts 
and serious results follow. 

The symptoms of milk fever are unmis- 
takable. The cow loses her appetite, her eyes 
become dull and heavy, the tongue isdry, the 


This is the most valuable | 
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its occurrence. The method of treatment | unsound brutes which are now only a curse, 


Bleeding may be resorted to in the early 
stages, if the animal isin great pain and very 
feverish, or ice may be applied and the legs 
rubbed. The blood should be diverted from 
the brain by every means available, since it 
is generally directed there, sometimes caus- 
ing loss of the senses. Administer a purging 
drink as soon as possible; small doses of 
some stimulant, such as brandy or whiskey, 
are advantageous. A good cathartic is a 
pound of Epsom salts dissolved in a pint of 
hot water, with a half ounce each of gentian 
and ginger, to be given in one dose. In four 
or five hours after, and until the action of 
the bowels is restored, give one-half the 
above dose. If necessary an injection may 
be given of a half pint of spirits of turpen- 
tine, a quarter of ~ pound of treacle, a half 
pound of salt, and two or three quarts of 
gruel, mixed. Should the animal refuse to 
eat, give her every two hours or s0 a drench 
of two quarts of milk, some linseed gruel, a 
teaspoonful of ginger, and a tablespoonful of 
molasses. Encourage the flow of milk by 
rubbing the udder, and if this should be in- 
flamed, rub it occasionally with soft soap and 
cold water. If at any time the bowels 
become costive again, resort at once to the 
use of the purgative above named, or to any 
other that will effect a similar result. Give 
the animal the best of care; let her have 
plenty of good bedding to rest upon. As the 
brain, in this disease, is frequently surcharged 
with blood, causing a partial loss of the 
senses, care must be taken that the animal 


, | does herself no injury. 
fever, or Parturient Apoplexy, is most com- | 
mon to cows that secrete milk abundantly,and 
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Grafting the Grape Vine—A New Method. 


We desire to have new varieties of grapes 
come quickly into bearing, but vines from nur- 


| series are frequently tardy. Even after care- 


ful nursing they will often droop and die, 


| while a few buds cut off on arrival and prop- 


pulse beats rapidly, the bowels are costive, | 


there is no milk secretion, her horns become 
cold and general weakness and debility fol- 
low. In advanced stages of the disease the 


body becomes swollen, and unlessa remedy is | 
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Fig. 7.—CELLAR OF BARN. 
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then effected and the swelling reduced, the 
chances are that death will soon ensue. The 
stockman should study these symptoms, and 
the disease itself in its various phases, so that 
he may know how to treat it, or, what is 
better, take the proper precautions to prevent 






erly grafted may produce fruit in a short 
time. Grafting on cut-off underground 
gnarly stumps of vines, as usually practised, 
is very uncertain at best. Our method is to 
take a good strong branch or cane of vine, 
or even a whole young vine when a change 
of fruit is desired, and whip the graft in the 
usual way. We then cover up the vine in 
the soil as near the roots as possible, leay- 
ing above ground only a bud or two of the 
graft. It is well known how quickly a layer 
will make a bearing vine, as it has the 


| advantage of the parent roots as well as the 


| vine is to remain. 


roots it produces. The layer may be ex- 
tended, if long enough, to grow where the 
Vineyards may in this 


| way be quickly changed to better varieties. 


| money or a simple commendation. 
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THE English Cart-horse Society have passed 
a resolution that all stallions at its future 
exhibitions shall be inspected by a veterinary 
surgeon, and unless found entirely sound and 
free from disease of any kind, shall not be 
entitled to an award, whether it be that of 
With 
neither of these, the owner of the stallion 
will find it impossible to get his horse used, 
except by the most ignorant farmers. If the 
same rule could be established for all kinds 
of horses in America, it would be worth 
millions of dollars annually to us, and we 
should in a few years be rid of the miserable 


, 








The 
practice of using a mare for breeding when 
she is worthless for work is without doubt 
a very bad one. Breed from the best, if 
superior animals are desired. 

~—o 


and Other Poles. 
es 
The usual method of driving stakes, etc., 
is to strike them on the upper end with a 
sledge or other heavy article ; but in the case 
of hop or other long poles this mode is im- 
practicable. Hop poles are usually set by 
making a hole with an iron bar and forcing 
into it the’ lower end of the pole. Poles and 
other long stakes often 
need to be driven 
deeply in the ground, 
and this may be done 
quickly, and without a 
high step or platform, 
by using a _ device 
shown in the cut. This 
consists of a block of 
tough wood, one foot 
in length, four or five 
inches square at the 
top, made tapering, as 
shown, with the part 
next the pole slightly 
hollowed out. Takea 
_. common trace chain, 
wind closely about the 
block and pole, and 
hook it in position. 
With an axe, sledge, or beetle, strike heavy 
blows upon the block. Each blow serves 
only to tighten the grip of the chain upon 
the pole. In this way, quite large poles or 
stakes may be quickly driven firmly in the 
ground. To keep the chain from falling to 
the ground when unfastened from the pole, 
it should pass through a hole bored through 
the block. L. D. 8. 


Driving Hop 











DRIVING BLOCK. 


A Cheap Chicken Coop. 
ain 

Mr. ‘‘ J. U.,” Chambersburg, Pa., sends us 
a sketch and description of a chicken coop 
which he has used for several years. He 
writes: My coops are all made of shoe- 
boxes by removing the tops and sawing them 
into strips two or three inches wide. Nail 
these strips on the box, leaving a space of 
from two to three inches between the strips 
for the young chicks to pass out andin, The 
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CHICKEN COOP WITH DOOR. 


lower end of the door strip should be bored 
with a gimlet, so that it will work easily on 
the nail in opening and closing. Any kind 
of strips or lath will do for the front, but by 
using the top of the box no extra lumber is 
required. A coopof this kind allows the hen 
to pick from the ground or grass if desired. 
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Cut-worms and how to get rid of Them. 
iain 

It is very common for cultivators to speak 

of injury to plants by the cut-worm, as if 

there were but one insect distinguished by 

that name, while in fact there are at least a 

dozen cut-worms. In some localities, the 





Fig. 1.—GREASY CUT-WORM MOTH. 


white-grub and the vine-worm are called cut- 
worms. The true cut-worms are the larve 


hide the lower wings. Some of the worms 
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| pass the winter in the pupa state, but the | 


grown; these descend further down in the 


return of spring, they come to the surface 
with a ravenous appetite for tender vegeta- 
tion. While cut-worms are destructive to 
the crops of the Northern gardener, they seem 
to be especially injurious in the Southern 
States; this is in part due to the fact that the 
winters there are not cold enough to make 
them completely dormant, but with every 
warm spell they become active and continue 
their depredations periodically throughout 
the winter. In view of their importance, on 
account of the extended injury they inflict 
upon the cultivator in the Southern States, 





of several night- flying or owlet-moths, which | 


are rarely seen in the day time. When these 
enter the house they are annoying, as they 
flicker about the lamps, but they are rarely 
recognized as the parents of the destructive 
cut-worms. The moths usually deposit their 
eggs upon leaves, or some other object near 
the ground, though some place their eggs 
upon the leaves of trees, but the young 
worms, as soon as hatched, descend to the 
ground. The worm being, 
like the moth, nocturnal 
in its habits, is seldom 
seen. While very young, 
it makes a hole in the 
earth in which it hides be- 

Fig. 2.—LARVA. low the surface during the 
day, but comes out at night in search of food, 
in securing which it causes severe losses to 
the gardener. The worm quits its night-work 
about sunrise, at which time it retires to its 
underground retreat; often dragging a leaf 
partly into its burrow, and thus affords a 
clew to its discovery. The cut-worms, with 
few exceptions, are, when full grown, about 
an inch and a half long, and are generally 
dark colored, being gray, brown, or blackish, 
with lighter or whitish markings, and they 








Fig. 3.—MOTH OF WESTERN STRIPED CUT-WORM. 


all have a greasy look. When they have 
reached their full size from feeding upon the 
results of their night robberies, they go deeper 
into the earth, change to the chrysalis state, 
and in about four weeks come out as moths. 
While the majority feed on the ground and 
cut off young garden and field plants just at 
the surface, some of them climb young trees 
which they greatly injure by destroying their 
buds and young leaves. These also work at 
night, and towards morning drop to the 
ground to hide below its surface. The moths 
belong mostly to the genus Agrotis, and 
a few related genera. They are generally,of 
@ brownish or a gray color, with different 
markings on their front wings, which, in 
most species, have a spread of about an inch 
and a half. When at rest, the wings are 
folded flat against the body, and completely 














Dr. A. Oemler, in his ‘‘ Truck Farming at the 


| South,” gives special attention to the cut- 


worms, and their remedies. The engravings 
will give an idea of the general appearance 
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Fig.4.—DARK-SIDED CUT-WORM (MOTH AND LARVA). 


of the worms and their moths. The grower 
of cabbages, tomatoes, etc., on a small scale, 
can readily protect his plants from cut-worms 
by surrounding their stems with paper for 
a short distance below and above the sur- 
face, and leaves (usually of the maples), have 
been used for the same purpose. Hills of 
melons, cucumbers, etc., may have the plants 
surrounded by a hoop or other barrier. 
other method, useful in small gardens, is to 
make holes in the soil 
near the plants, singly 
by means of a small 
stick, or in clusters, 
by means of an imple- 
ment which will make 
several holes at one 
operation. The worms 
hide in these where they may be killed the 
next morning by the use of the same stick or 





Fig. 5. —W-MARKED 
CUT-WURM. 


implement. But the fields of the truck-farmer | 


contain so many plants that any remedy, to 
be practicable, must be more general in its 
application. Of fires, to attract the moths, 
D;. Oemler does not approve, for the reason 
that they may destroy more beneficial than 
injurious insects. He finds it the best plan 
to clear the land of cut-worms before the 
seeds are up, or before the plants are trans- 
planted. By placing cabbage-leaves and 
bunches of grass along the rows of hills of 
about a fourth of an acre of watermelons, 





Fig. 6.—SMALL BRISTLY CUT-WORM AND MOTH. 


and, examining them daily, he captured fif- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight worms, before 
the seed came up, and lost but a single melon 
plant by the worms. He once captured fifty- 


eight worms under a single turnip leaf. His 
present method is to poison the worms, After 


An- | 


late hatched worms are caught by the ap- , 
proach of winter, when about two-thirds | 


soil and become torpid, and pass the winter | 
in a dormant state; when awakened by the | 
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the land is prepared for cabbages or any other 
crop liable to be injured by the cut-worms, 
he takes cabbage or turnip leaves and dips 
them in a bucket of water into which a table- 
spoonful of Paris green has been well stirred; 
or the leaves are first moistened and then 
dusted with a mixture of one part of Paris 
green to twenty of flour. The leaves thus 
poisoned are laid in rows across the field 15 
or 20 feet apart, and at the same distance in 





Fig. 7.—GLOSSY CUT-wORM. 


the rows, being careful to place the dusted 
surface next to the ground. By repeating 
this at intervals of three or four days, the field 
is cleared at less expense and trouble than by 
any other method. There are several insect 
enemies, parasitic and others, that help keep 
cut-worms in subjection, and the mole prob- 
ably destroys many. Birds are useful, and 
domestic poultry may be serviceable in des- 
troying them. Like some other observing 
cultivators, Dr. Oemler regards ‘‘the much 
slandered crow” as standing in the front 
rank of the natural enemies of cut-worms, 
and sensibly remarks: ‘‘ The good the crow 
accomplishes in killing cut-worms, tomato- 
worms and field-mice, far outweighs the value 
of the few grains of corn he may pilfer, and 
he should therefore be protected instead of 
being persecuted.” The crow is gaining 
friends among gardeners and farmers, 





Alfalfa as a Fodder Crop in Colorado. 
BY W. E. PABOR, 
os tollsies 

The success of Alfalfa (Medicago sativa), as 
a profitable fodder for all kinds of stock,seems 
to be certain in Colorado, where, as yet, it 
has been used only as feed. Its first intro- 
duction into the State was in 1870. Now 
three out of every five farmers have their 
patch, large or small, of Alfalfa. It seems 
to grow on any kind of soil, poor or rich, if 
it can only get astart. As this depends on 
the moisture necessary for germination, and 
as irrigation makes this an easy matter to. 
the farmer here, but few fail in getting a 
good stand the first season. Even as late as 
July the seed can be sown, and two good 
crops taken off the following year. There 
are many large farms where it is made a 
specialty. The Denver market, where it 
competes successfully with the choicest up- 
land hay in quality and price, consumes 
thousands of tons. That too much wheat 
can be grown in the State for home con- 
sumption is one of the demonstrated facts of 
the last season. This has led the Colorado 
farmer to consider a subject hitherto very 
much neglected, though probably not more 
so here than in other new countries. He has 
been merely a wheat-grower, not a farmer. 
Diversified crops is now the text from which 
sermons are being preached by the Faculty 
of the Agricultural College and by the jour- 
nalists of the rural districts. Sheep and 
cattle, as well as a fair rotation of crops, will 
henceforth receive more attention. In Cali- 
fornia 3,000 sheep have been profitably kept 
on 200 acres of Alfalfa, netting in wool and 
lambs a profit of $7,500 annually, or $2.50 
per head. In this State twenty sheep have 
been kept to a profit on one acre of Alfalfa. 
For beef cattle one acre of Alfalfa will put- 
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plain grass land, pastured the whole year 
round. The demand for beef is increasing 


every year, and it will not be long before all , 
lated apartments. 


that we can supply will be required for home 
consumption. The profit in choice Alfalfa- 
fed beef, when from five to eight tons can be 
cut each year, can easily be estimated. The 
dairymen of the State are rapidly learning 
its value. It is found that thirty acres will 
keep a twenty-cow dairy running during the 
entire year. In California, it is said, eighty 
cows are kept on forty acres. Its food value, 
in the amount of protein, far exceeds that of 
hay, clover, or any of the cereals, as will be 
seen by the following tables : 


PRRs isis. 0 sie osinceae BOREL ci iaciasss ee - 000i AnD 
a eee TOO WHERE... 2, 0.0. 0500-65 13.24 
Bye... aoe sO CIOVER Sas ssc acsienese 15.08 
Feed corn.. ...- 12,00 | Meadow hay......... 16.13 
Sweet corn....... 18100) PANPASA' s.sccase. ss 02 21.19 


As a valuable crop for rotation it will not 
be long before it will force itself upon the 
attention of those who, growing wheat year 
after year, find their land constantly deterio- 
rating. The amount of nitrogen it furnishes 
(36.745 is large, and it probably has no 
superior. 

For shipment Alfalfa can be baled, but 
there is a slight waste, at least here in our 
exceptionally dry climate, in so doing. The 
dry leaves crumble and fall away. As an 
ensilage fodder it has not yet been tried 
here. It has met with fair success in Califor- 
nia, where it has been siloed alone and laid 
between four or five inches of straw. It is 
not probable, however, that the silo system, 
in our dry climate and wide pasture ranges, 
fnrnishing constant winter feed, will ever be 
generally adopted. 

Seed ripens perfectly, and could be made a 
source of profit. Two crops of fodder can 
be cut, and the third allowed to go to seed. 
Within the last two years nearly half a mil- 
lion pounds of seed have been supplied our 
farmers from California and Utah. Three 
or four persons only have given any attention 
as yet to this industry. Five bushels of seed 
have been obtained from an indifferent crop 
of one acre, worth $45, after two cuttings 
had yielded four tonsof hay. It is probable 
that in the entire State about 30,000 acres 
have been seeded within the last five years. 
Double this amount, it is to be expected, 
will be put in during the next two years. 





Artificial Feeding of Lambs. 
—<-— 


It frequently happens that artificial feed- 
ing of lambs is necessary, and to do it suc- 
cessfully good judgment is required. The 
point is to promote a healthy and rapid 
growth, and not allow the lambs to scour. 
The milk of some cows, especially Jerseys, is 
too rich, and should be diluted with a litile 
warm water. Farrow cows’ milk, alone, is not 
a good feed, since it frequently causes consti- 
pation. It may be given by adding a little 
cane molasses. Milk, when fed, should be 
at about its natural temperature, and not 
scalded. Lambs, and especially ‘‘ pet” 
lambs, are often “killed with kindness.” 
Feed only about a gill to a half pint at first. 
After the lamb has become accustomed to 
the milk, it may be fed to the extent of its 
appetite. When old enough, feed a little flax- 
seed and oats, or oil-meal if early fattening 
is desired. There are various methods of 
feeding young lambs artificially. A satis- 
factory way is to use a one-quart kerosene 








on ‘ more flesh than twenty-five acres of 7 oil can a with the spout fixed 6 sO as ‘to attach a 


nipple ; the milk flows more freely from this 
than from a bottle, on account of the vent. 
Let ewes and lambs have clean, well-venti- 
When the weather is 
mild and warm turn them out into the yard. 
If it is not convenient to let the ewes out, 
arrange partitions and pens, so that the 
lambs may enjoy the outside air and sun-light. 
A New Form of Pig Pen. 
—~-—_ 

A pig pen, as usually constructed, must be 
cleaned out every few days, and those who 
have done the work know how disagreeable 
it is. By the use of aslatted floor much of 
the objection to cleaning out the pen is 
avoided. As in the cut, one corner of the 
pen, a, is protected by two strips of boards 
four inches wide; in this corner is placed the 
bedding; in the corner 8, is placed a slatted 
floor, It should cover a surface of four feet 
each way, and is made by setting inch-boards 
upon edge, in a parallel line, and three- 
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PIG PEN WITH SLATTED FLOOR, 


quarters of an inch apart. The strips should 
be four inches in width, and kept the proper 
distance apart by suitable blocks of wood. 
Immediately below the slatted floor is placed 
a platform of plank, upon which both the 
solids and liquids fall. This platform should 
rest upon a firm foundation, placed at least 
one fcot below the slatted floor, to admit of 
easy cleaning. By the use of this open 
floor, pens need not be cleaned more than 
once in three or four weeks. Most pens now 
in use can be easily changed to conform to 
this plan. L. D. 8. 





How to Get a Farm from Uncle Sam. 
BY H. A. HAIGH. 
api: 

Inquiry having been made as to the condi- 
tions upon which the Government disposes 
of its lands, and the matter being of general 
interest, the following epitome of the laws 
upon the subject is given : 

There are four principal methods of ac- 
quiring land from the Government, namely, 
homesteading, pre-emption, tree-culture and 
purchase. 

By ‘‘ Homeeteading,’’ 

Any person who is the head of a family, 
or who is over twenty-one years of age, and 
who is a citizen of the United States, or who 
has filed his declaration of intention to be- 
come such, can receive from the General 
Government a farm of 160 acres, anywhere 
in the unoccupied public domain which is 
subject to pre-emption, at $1.25 per acre; or 
afarm of 80 acres of such lands as are held 
for pre-emption at $2.50 per acre. He can 
do this by going upon the land and making 
it his homestead for five years. He must 
first goto the United States Land Office, in 
the district where the land lies, and file an 
entry, as it is called, accompanied by an 
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affidavit that he comes within the above re- re- 
quirements, and that the entry is made for 
the purpose of actual settlement and for his 
own benefit. Within six months from then 
he must establish his residence in a house 
upon the land, and must live there continu- 
ously for five years. An occasional visit to 
the land will not suffice ; the home must be 
made there and kept in good faith. 

A Union soldier in the late war may have 
the time of his military service, not exceed- 
ing four years, deducted from the five years 
ordinarily required. A soldier’s widow is 
entitled to the same privilege, and if she is 
dead, or married again, the minor chlidren 
may, by guardian, get all the advantages 
their father would have if living. Neither 
the minor children nor their guardian are re- 
quired to reside upon the land, but only to 
cultivate it during the period which their 
father would be required to reside there. 
When the period of residence has been com- 
pleted, proof of the same must be made at 
the local United States Land Office, or if 
more convenient, before the judge or clerk 
of any court of record in the county where 
the land lies, or if the land lies in an un- 
organized county, the proof may be made 
in any county adjacent thereto. The proof 
must be by two credible witnesses, must be 
accompanied by the claimant’s oath of alle- 
giance, and this when transmitted by the 
judge or clerk, with the required fee, entitles. 
the claimant to a patent, or Government 
deed, of the land. The fee for making the 
entry varies—according to the amount and 
kind of land taken—from $6 to $18, and that 
to be paid at time of making proof varies. 
from $1 to $8. 


By Pre-emption. 


Under the pre-emption law any person 
who does not already own 320 acres of land, 
and who does not abandon his residence on 
his own land for the purpose, may take up 
his residence on 160 acres, or less, of any 
public lands subject to pre-emption, and by 
making it his permanent home may have 
from twelve to thirty-three months in which 
to pay forit, at the minimum price of (usu- 
ally) $1.25 per acre. The claimant must file 
a notice of his claim at the local land office 
within thirty days from the date of settle- 
ment, and must make and file a certain 
‘‘ declaratory statement” within a specified 
time, details of which will be explained by 
the land office officials. If the land has been 
offered for sale by the Government, proof 
and payment must be made within twelve 
months from the date of settlement. If not 
on sale, proof and payment may be made 
any time within thirty-three months. The 
same requirements as to citizenship, resi- 
dence, cultivation and improvement must be- 
observed under this law as under the home- 
stead law. The advantage of this method 
over purchasing is that it gives the settler 
time in which to pay. 











By Tree-Planting. 


The timber-culture act is liberal in its pro- 
visions. Under it any person may get a farm 
of 160 acres or less. He may do this, and 
also acquire title to another 160 acres, under 
the homestead or pre-emption law, but he 
cannot make use of both the homestead and 
pre-emption methods, except in the Territo- 
ries, nor can he use either of those methods 
twice. If the tree-claim contains the maxi- 
mum entry of 160 acres, at least five acres 
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must be plowed within one year from the 
date of entry; the second year five acres 
must be cultivated and another five acres 
plowed ; the third year the first five acres 
must be planted in timber, seeds or cuttings, 
and second five acres cultivated ; the fourth 
year the second five acres must be planted in 
timber, seeds or cuttings, making at the end 
of the fourth year ten acres thus planted. 
These must be carefully cultivated and pro- 
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tected for four years more, at the end of 


which time, on making due proof that at 
least 2,700 trees were planted on each acre, 
and that at the time of making proof at 
least 675 thrifty trees are growing upon each 
acre, a patent for the land may be obtained. 
Perfect good faith must be observed. If the 
trees, or any of them, are destroyed one 
year they must be replanted the next. If 
grasshoppers or drouth destroy the trees, 
seeds or cuttings, for one year or a term of 
years, the time for planting is extended one 
year for every year that they are so de- 
stroyed. 
160 acres is $14. Only Western prairie and 
treeless lands may be taken by this method. 
The trees planted must be those properly 
called timber trees, and among these the 
cottonwood is recognized. 
By Purchase. 

It has been the policy and practice of the 
Government to place upon the market all 
public lands so soon as they are surveyed 
and the conditions seem ripe for settlement. 
This is done by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, followed by advertisement of the lands. 
The sale is either public or private, and by 
sections, half sections, and quarter sections. 
If public, the price is that offered by the 
highest bidder. If private, the price is fixed 
by the Government at usually $1.25 per acre. 


Any person can buy all be wishes to. No 
credit is given—the sale isforcashonly. On 


payment to the local land office the purchaser 
receives a land certificate, for which a patent 
is substituted later. 

The certificate is as good evidence of title 
as the patent. Not all public lands are thus 
for sale, and there is a growing sentiment 
against thesystem. At the present time it is 
deemed wise to withhold from sale some of 
the Western lands, among them those in Da- 
kota. Thisis done to prevent speculators from 
obtaining and holding large tracts, and to en- 
courage actual settlers who can proceed 
under the other methods above described. 

Lands valuable for their mineral resources 
are not subject to any of these provisions. 

—_—e 


Larger and More Powerful Horses, 


In Europe one often sees three or more horses 
attached in single file toa plow. In conse- 
quence of this, when approaching a fence or 
other obstruction near the end of the land 
to be plowed, the two forward horses are 
obliged to turn one side and leave the hind 
one alone to finish the furrow. This not only 
gives him much the hardest part of the day’s 
work to do, but prevents the end of the fur- 
row being perfectly turned; in fact it is neces- 
sarily left shallow, and the soil is not half 
stirred. The hind horse, although he may 
be more powerful than either of the other 
two, is unable to accomplish the task re- 
quired of the whole team. Americans adopt 
the better practice of harnessing three horses 
abreast ; but this is more or less troublesome, 
and extra expensive, and the turning of the 


The Land Office fee for entry of | 


horses at the end of the furrow is difficult. 
It is often better for the farmer to have a 
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pair of horses as stout as an ordinary three- | 
| horse team, for several kinds of farm ma- | 
| chinery have latterly been much increased in 


size and weight, in order to accomplish com- 
bined operations by the labor of one man, 


where formerly it took from two to four, or 


This is exemplified in the adop- 
tion of the two or three-share plow, instead 
of asingle one, the combination of reaper, 
raker, and sheaf-binder, and uniting the 
threshing, winnowing, and bagging of grain 
ata single operation. Other things might be 
mentioned showing the convenience, and 
especially the economy of using a more power- 
ful class of horses for heavy farm and road 
work. Some contend that large horses are 
not so active as smaller ones, but this depends 
entirely on their breeding. They may be 
bred to walk easily with a heavy load at the 
rate of four miles or more per hour, and trot 
six or seven on fairly level roads, which is as 
fast as smaller horses ordinarily travel. 


Important Experiments with Oats. 
— 


Not the least valuable experiments at 
Rothamsted, England, are those upon the 


, growth of oats year after year, on the same 


| ewts. per acre. 





| 


land, without manure, and with different 
kinds of fertilizers. The area under the ex- 
periment was three-quarters of an acre. The 
first experimental oat crop was produced in 
1869, the last in 1878, making a term of ten 
seasons. The results of the first five years 
are here considered. The area under experi- 
ment (2 of an acre), was divided into six plots 
and each tested in a different manner as to 
the fertilizers used. 

Plot 1 was unmanured during the entire 
time; plot 2 received at the rate of 200 Ibs. 
sulphate potash, 100 lbs. sulphate soda, 100 
lbs. sulphate magnesia, and 350 lbs. super- 
phosphate of lime, per acre. Plot 3 received 
at the rate of 400 Ibs. ammonia salts. Plot 4 
received at the rate of 400 Ibs. ammonia salts, 
200 lbs. sulphate potash, 100 Ibs. sulphate soda, 
100 lbs. sulphate magnesia, and 350 Ibs. super- 
phosphate. Plot 5 received at the rate of 550 
lbs. nitrate of soda. Plot 6 received at the 
rate of 550 lbs. nitrate of soda, 200 lbs. sul- 
phate potash, 100 lbs. sulphate soda, 100 Ibs, 
sulphate magnesia and 350 lbs. of superphos- 
phate. This is the annual treatment of each 
of these experiment plots which continued 
through a term of five years. 


In 1869 plot 1 produced at the rate per acre | 


of 194 ewt. of straw and 36 bushels of grain, 
that weighed 362 lbs. per bushel. The use 
of the different fertilizers very materially in- 
creases the yield of straw, grain, and weight 


of grain per bushel. Plot 2 produced at the 


rate of 45 bushels per acre, the grain weighed | 





384 lbs. per bushel, and the amount of straw | 


produced was 24} ewt. peracre. Plot 3 shows 
a greater amount of grain and straw, but not 
so great a weight of grain per bushel. The 
grain was at the rate of 56} bushels per acre, 
weight 374 lbs. per bushel, and the straw was 
50 per cent. more than in plot 2, being 36] 
In plot 4 we reach the max- 
imum yield of straw, grain, and weight of 
grain. The grain produced was 75} bushels 
per acre, weight of grain 39} lbs. per bushel, 
and straw 54 cwt. per acre. Plot 5 produced 
624 bushels of grain per acre, weight of grain 
384 lbs,, straw 423 cwts. per acre. Plot 6 
produced 692 bushels of grain per acre, weight 
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of grain 38} lbs., and straw 493 cwts. per acre. 
The crops produced from these six plots pre- 
serve about the same relation during the five 
years, 1869 to 1873, except that plots 1 and 2 
show a marked decrease in the yield of straw 
and grain, and in the weight of grain com- 
pared with the remaining four plots. A brief 
examination of the report of the average for 
the five years will be sufficient to establish 
this fact. This average’ shows that plot 4 
produced more grain, more straw, and a 
greater weight of grain per bushel, than any 
other plot. This is the same result that was 
obtained in 1869, the first year of this series 
of experiments. The average of these dif- 
ferent plots for five years was as follows: 


Grain. Weght. Straw. 
No. 1 averaged 197/, bush. 33%/, Ibs. 103/, ewt. @ acre. 
“2  * aay, = 35° agay, te 
a 1% = =| B57/, 28!/, 
a 5y 37 411/, 
‘5 6 1s, * 351/,% O74 ‘ 
mee a os * 35/4 oe 35 “ss te 


The plots maintained about the same rela- 
tive position as in the first year of the ex- 
periment. If the six plots were of the same 
fertility at the commencement of the experi- 
ment, and it is safe to assume that they were, 
then the experiment was very valuable. Plot 
1 shows a remarkable decline, even in this 
short term of five years. The value of fertil- 
izers is very clearly shown in the results of 
the treatment of the other plots, and more 
especially in plots 4 and 6. The result in plot 
2 can not be termed very satisfactory. 

F. R. MORELAND, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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Hungarian Grass, 
> 


This is a valuable crop supplying good green 
fodder, as well as hay, and a large quantity 
can be obtained from a small area of land. 
It can be sown late in the season, after the 
ordinary hay crop is pretty accurately esti- 
mated, and the demand for fodder known. 
Hungarian grass may be sown after rye, or 
on sod ground. Plow the land toa moderate 
depth and make the surface very fine. A 
liberal dressing of fine manure, or some 
commercial fertilizer, is essential, if the soil 
is not already pretty rich. If the crop is 
wanted for feeding green during the summer, 
the seed can be sown at intervals from the 
last of May (at the North), to the middle or 
last of July. If for hay, delay sowing until 
about the middle of June, as the plants will 
not grow rapidly until the nights are warm ; 
this will give plenty of time for a full growth. 
Use fresh and well ripened seed ; one bushel 
per acre is sufficient, though a bushel and a 
half is sometimes used. The crop should 
be harvested before the seed ripens, but not 
until the heads of the grass are well formed. 

oe ae 

A WRITER on the subject of laying hens 
says, he began with a flock, the average lay- 
ing of each hen being only 65 to 85 eggs per 
annum. By selecting for hatching, from 
year to year, the eggs of those hens that laid 
the greatest number, he brought them up in 
process of time to lay from 190 to 210 each. 
We have well authenticated instances of hens 
laying 250 eggs in a single year, and even 
more than this number is guessed at. It is 
highly protitable, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to keep hens which lay 150 to 200 
eggs per annum, but quite the contrary if 
they produce only 60 to 80. The non-sitters 
are such as give the former; but the sitters, 
when of a good breed, will generally reach 
about two-thirds of this number, 
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Dogs Useful on the Farm. 





The annual dog shows, begun in New York 
four years ago, have extended to various 
other cities, and to the Canadas. These 
Bench Shows will prove of decided service to 
the country, if they shall stimulate the breed- 
ing of useful dogs. On the previous page we 
present illustrations of those most serviceable 
and valuable in rural life. 

1. The Beagle is a very handsome small 
hound, fleet of foot, possessed of great power 
of scent, and having a peculiarly musical 
voice. He is an animal both ornamental and 
useful, and his comparatively diminutive 
size makes him a favorite in the household. 
His great value is as a hunter of rabbits. 
The hight of the beagle is from 9 to 12 
inches, the average being about 10 inches. 
The beagle possesses docility, amiability and 
good sense, and can be depended upon in the 
family. 

2. The Dalmatian or Coach Dog has a 
hight of some 24 or 25inches. This dog is used 
in this country and in England as an appen- 
dage to the family carriage, and in that way 
has gained the name by which he is familiarly 
known. He is a handsome dog, spotted with 
black on a white ground, the spots being, in 
the finest specimens, uniform in size and 
distinctly in contrast with the white coat. 
This dog is of mild temper, and is compan- 
ionable. In his native land he is used as a 
pointer in the field, and is said to be a ser- 
viceable animal in the pursuit of game. His 
high training has rendered him useless for 
ordinary purposes, and the farmer can best 
utilize him on dress occasions, when he takes 
his family or friends out for a drive. 

3. The Water Spaniel may be made useful 
on any farm or in any neighborhood where 
marshes, ponds, fens, and the like are found. 
He will prove a pleasant companion for young 
farmers and farmers’ sons, and for all, in 
fact, who have not lost that love for the chase 
which is characteristic of those who live 
much in the open air. The spaniel is pas- 
sionately fond of water, and cares very little 
what the temperature may be. If game is to 
be had, the water can never be too cold. This 
dog is full of activity and unrest, and dili- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A DOG SHOW, 


gence and care are necessary to give him a 
reasonably fair education and bring him 
under good discipline. In the January 
American Agriculturist we gave a beautiful 
illustration and a description of the Setter. 

4, The Shepherd or Colley is an intelligent 
and useful dog. His special function is as a 
sheep dog, and for this business he seems to 
have peculiar instinct, a knowledge and an 
aptitude independent of his master’s orders. 
He is capable of taking the management of 
a flock, or of a refractory individual, and of 
bringing about results that would seem to 
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require the active agency of a man. The 
colley is clothed with a thick coat of woolly 
hair, of even thickness, which protects him 
from the vicissitudes of the weather. This 
dog can be used to great advantage on sheep 
farms and sheep ranges. His rare intelligence 
makes him an invaluable aid to those who 
tend the flocks. It is a wise shepherd who 
knows more than a colley. An English 
writer says, ‘‘ there is hardly anything these 
dogs will not learn and nothing they will not 
do.” Let us have them in large numbers, by 
all means. 

5. The Dachshund is an ancient form of the 
domesticated dog. He is small in size and 
weight. He is a thorough game dog, tena- 


cious, obstinate and headstrong, and, as may 
be judged from his peculiar form, is an 
“earth” dog. He is a good hunter and very 
sure, although slow, upon the scent. He is 
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useful in the destruction of foxes, rabbits. 
woodchucks and, in fact, of all the varieties 
of ‘‘ ground game” that prove so pernicious 
to farmers. As a house dog the dachshund 
is amiable and easily attached, not pugna- 
cious, but when provoked into a quarrel, 
ferocious and enduring to the last degree. 
The dachshunds were introduced into this 
country some twenty years ago, and were 
bred in New Jersey. They have proved to 
be a valuable animal. 

6. The Foxhound has been more carefully 
bred for lightness and speed, and for the 
qualities of following the scent. He is saga- 
cious, spirited and intelligent, and his long 
and close companionship with man has made 
him docile and strengthened his attachments. 
This dog is useful to the farmer to whom the 
fox is a trouble. He is an agreeable com- 
panion, and his ornamental qualities com- 
mend him to favor as a pet of the household. 

7. The Newfoundland dog is too well known 
to need description, He is majestic in ap- 
pearance, and has a singularly benevolent 
expression of countenance. He is large and 
strong, gentle in nature, and an honest guar- 
dian of his master’s property. As a vigilant 
watcher and a sturdy stickler for the rights 
and privileges of his domain, the Newfound- 
land has no superior. He can be implicitly 
trusted to look out for life imperilled by 
water. He takes to this work with a spirit 
that amounts to a special sense, a moral con- 
viction of duty. Coupled with all these good 
qualities, however, is the discreditable fact 
that the Newfoundland often shows a lack of 
fidelity to his attachments. He is not as 
safe a companion for children as he appears 
to be. 

8. The Mastiff is a kind-hearted, docile, af- 
fectionate animal, and the very perfection of 
a guard dog. His appearance is command- 
ing, and he seems to be conscious of the 
impression produced by his large size, A 
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good mastiff is a treasure to any farmer, 
He is a certain reliance in the hour of need, 
and he goes about the business of looking 
after the duties allotted to him with a de- 
liberation and fidelity that seem to be the 
evidence of forethought and reason. The 
mastiff is by all odds the dog for the farmer. 
He is a high-toned animal, dignified and sa- 
gacious, and abounding in all the best points 
that are desirable in a dog. But against one 
species of dog we especially warn the farmer, 
Never own a Siberian bloodhound, the most 
bloodthirsty, ferocious, and treacherous of 
canines, 





A Convenient Grain Box. 
a 

The box here represented, fig. i, is at the 
foot, and just outside of the bin. It serves 
av a step when emptying grain into the bin. 
The front side of it is formed by two pieces 
of boards, hung on hinges at the outside 
corners, and fastened at the middle with a 
hook and staple. The contrivance opens into 
the bin at the back, thus allowing the grain 
to flow into it. When a quantity of grain 
is to be taken from the bin, the cover is fas- 
tened up, the front pieces swing round, giv- 
ing a chance to use the scoop-shovel to fill 
The box is a foot deep 
and sixteen inches wide. Its length is the 
same as the width of the bin. The first four 
boards, forming the front of the bin, may be 
made stationary by this arrangement, as at 
that convenient hight, bags may be emptied 
over by using the box asastep. Although 
the cost of this was only about 75 cents, I 
would not do without one for ten times that 
amount. If I were to build another, I would 
make an improvement by having the front 
piece and ends nailed together, and the 
whole fastened to the bin-posts by hooks and 


bags or measures. 
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GRAIN BOXES, Fig. 2. 


staples from the end-pieces, as shown in fig. 
2. Then the whole could be removed by 
unhooking the fastenings, and the cover 
could be let down, to form the lower board 
on the front of the bin, if desired. N. D.B. 
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A Harness Closet. 
Se 

With a view to convenience and prolong- 
ing the usefulness of my harness, I have had 
a closet constructed in my stable. The 
closet is about eight feet wide, and reaches 
from the hight of a man’s head to within a 
foot of the floor. It is closed by two doors 
opening each way from the middle. In this 
closet are fastened iron hooks for the lighter 
portions of the harness, and wooden pegs for 
the heavier. The bottom forms aconvenient 
shelf for holding curry-combs, brushes, axle- 
grease, and other things that are needed about 
astable. The cost of such a closet is small, 





and any man can make the convenience in 
half a day. 


KE. E. R. 
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Are Shorthorn Cattle Hardy ? 
segs: 

Yes, we answer, unhesitatingly, as much 
so as any other breed of cattle in existence, 
when properly reared. They have only be- 
come delicate when foolishly stuffed from 
birth, with an excess of rich food, kept shut 
up from healthy out-door exercise, and 
housed alike from summer heat and winter 
cold. There are thousands of thoroughbred 
and high grade shorthorns in the Western 
States that have been reared without an 
hour’s shelter of any kind, and had no other 
food since weaning, than grass, from spring 
to autumn, and the run of a cornfield in the 
winter ; and these prove so superior when 
full grown, as to win the highest prizes of- 
ten over all other cattle at the various stock 
exhibitions throughout the country. Short- 
horn bulls when delicately bred, taken to the 
great western plains, and turned out there 
among a herd of half wild cattle to “shirk” 
for themselves, as a matter of course, could 
not long endure such a life; but had they 
beep reared and kept in a proper manner, as 
some few of the wiser ranchmen have lat- 
terly done, these bulls would have served 
well and lived to a fair old age. 

The grade progeny of shorthorn bulls out 
of Spanish or Texas cows, one of the largest 
of the ranchmen says: ‘unite the heavy 
qualities of the former with the power and 
activity of the latter.” And to this they un- 
doubtedly add the further merit of maturity 
two years earlier than their female ances- 
tors. They consume no greater quantity of 
grass, and turn outa quality of beef worth 


from 50 to 75, and perhaps 100 per cent. | 


more than the Spanish or Texas bullocks. 
The same story is told in Great Britain, 
where shorthorns and their grades have 
spread rapidly during a century past, from 
their original home in Durham, to the severe 
winter climate of the north of Scotland and 
the very mild one of the south of England ; 
and throughout the country they are now 
successfully competing in thrift (and at a 
greater profit in breeding and raising), with 
many of the various sorts of the natives. 
The celebrated African traveller, Living- 
stone, wrote, thatin one large district of that 
excessively hot country, he found a native 
breed of cattle as large as and closely resem- 
bling the English shorthorns in all their 
points. A similar native breed has existed 


from time immemorial, in the cold moun- | 


tainous cantons of Switzerland. 

Give the shorthorns plenty of healthy 
food and pure water, and they will do as 
well as other beasts ; but, we say, all ought 
to be well sheltered from winter storms, by 
day and night, and have shade to go into at 
will during the extreme hot summer. 
thin pasture, and rough, hilly, mountainous 
land, smaller and more active breeds are 
more profitable, and these should be kept in 
such districts in preference to shorthorns, 
Herefords, and other large animals. 








Leaves for Cattle Bedding.—It is 
to be regretted that farmers do not make 
more use of leaves. They are richer in fertil- 
izing matter than straw, are better absorb- 
ents, and are more easily shoveled out of the 
stable; and when placed in the manure heap, 
they rot more rapidly than straw. Our for- 
ests are a treasure of leaves, and many also 
are found beneath ernamental and pasture 


On | 
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| trees, which it becomes necessary to remove 

in order to let the grass grow under them, to 
' add to the neatness and beauty of the land- 
scape. Make good use of the cast-off leaves. 





Improved Smoke-House. 
CLA8S IX.—8ECOND PRIZE BY ‘‘SENECA"' (L. D. SNOOK, N.Y.) 
= 
The building herewith shown is seven feet 
in length, six feet wide, and seven feet high 
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Fig. i.—IMPROVED SMOKE HOUSE: 





from the ground floor to the lower side of 
the plate. It should be boarded up with 


matched stuff, or well battened. The frame | 
is 4 by 4 timber at top and bottom, to | 


which the boards are nailed. 


the expense involved in the construction of 
a brick or stone building, is more than many 
farmers and others care to incur. For this 
class, I have devised a wooden building con- 
taining a fire-proof bin, that will not inter- 
fere with the use of the building for smoking 
meat. Any wooden smoke-house may be 
| easily and cheaply transformed to contain a 
fire-proof receptacle for ashes. In fig. 1, is 
given a view of the interior of the smoke- 
house, showing plainly the form and location 
| of the ash-bin. The bin is made from brick 


| (long, narrow, flat stones will answer), and is | 
| built across one end or side of the building. | 


The bricks are laid lengthwise, and only one 


hight, and occupy about half the floor space 

of the building. For readily removing the 

| ashes, coat the bottom and sides of the bin 
with mortar. No wood should be used. 








Figs. 2 and 8.—HANGING MEAT. 


the meat, build the fire upon the earth floor 








close to the brick wall, suspend by four wires 
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| a piece of sheet-iron (a section of flattened 
| stove-pipe will answer), two feet square, 
eighteen inches above the fire. The object 
| of this is to spread the heat over a greater 
| surface, and not allow the blaze to flash up 
| tothe meat. It also prevents the possibility 
of any pieces of meat falling directly upon 


the fire. When not in use, this iron screen 
is unhooked from the poles above and placed 
in one corner. I have always followed the 
plan shown in fig. 2. As the meat 
must be carried from the cellar to 
the smoke-house, the short sticks 
make a secure handle for the pur- 
pose. The sticks rest upon cross- 
pieces, e, e, placed upon the plate 
of the building. Some prefer to 
use iron hooks, bent in the form 
of a large S, as shown in fig. 83— 
while hy driving a spike or wooden 
pin in the edge or side of the scant- 
ling, a good support is obtained, as 
indicated in fig. 4. With a little 
more expense, a convenient sup- 











All smoke-houses should be fire-proof, but | 


deep. The bin should be nearly three feetin | 


When the season has arrived for smoking 





port is obtained, so clearly shown 
in fig. 5 as to need no further de- 
scription. In hanging up heavy 
pieces of meat, use strips of new 
= or strong cloth, two inches in 
width. A miniature wooden chim- 
ney should be placed at the top 
of the building, with an opening in 
| the roof for ventilation, when required. 
| Smoke from cobs or hickory wood impart 
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Figs. 4 and 5.—MEAT SUPPORTS. 


door should, for convenience, open outward. 





<> 





| 
| the best flavor to meat. The smoke-house 


Corn—To Drill or Not to Drill. 


—<a> 

It has been said: ‘‘When the corn is 
drilled, the plow or cultivator can be run up 
close to it so as to cover up the weeds!” In 
this case we had better not drill in the corn, 
for at least two reasons. If the land is rich, 
as it should be, and is thoroughly prepared by 
pulverizing, neither the plow, nor any other 
implement should be run near the corn 
after the first time it is cultivated. It makes 
little difference whether the growing ears of 
corn be robbed of plant food by root pruning 
or by a large crop of weeds. The rootlets of 
strong growing corn extend to a considera- 
ble distance from the hill, and many of the 
roots are near the surface of the soil. I made 
an examination the past season with a hand- 
cultivator between the rows of my corn. It 
was growing very rapidly, no weed or spire 





































































vation. I found the soil full of clusters of 
rootlets that the cultivator laid bare. As the 
corn can be plowed but one way, if in drills, 
it seems quite necessary to cultivate closer to 
the growing stalks (one way), than can be 
done with safety to its roots. 

The richer the soil the larger will be the crop 
of weeds, and the more extended the roots 
of corn. It is unwise to attempt to raise the 
largest possible crop with the least possible 
labor. The system of farming that will give 
the best results is the one to be employed. 
The amount of labor to be bestowed must be 
adjusted to the demands of the growing 
crop. 
they must be destroyed. 


of the growing crop. We should aim to cover 
The past season I visited several fields of corn 


that were “ drilled in.” 


fered for lack of nourishment. Corn is grega- 
rious, and will thrive best in hills and with- 
stand strong winds better than in drills; the 


be cultivated better when the hills are in 
rows, both ways. LUZERN. 








Concerning Starch. 
BY W. E. STONE. 
ae 
There are certain constituents of plants | 
which are so widely diffused and s0 inti- | 














of grass was suffered to grow, but the soil | 
had the best preparation and the finest culti- | 


If weeds spring up near the corn, | 


Plowing near the corn for the purpose of | 
*‘ covering up the weeds,” is bad management | 


up the roots of the corn and cut up the weeds. | 


rather obscure, but it is generally understood 
that sunlight and the green coloring matter 
of the leaf are important elements in its 
production. It exists naturally in the form 
of minute grains which can only be distin- 
guished under the microscope. These are 
found irregularly disposed in the cells of the 


plant. Figure 1 shows such a starch, contain- | 


ing cell of the substance of the potato. These 
grains are naturally colorless, but if mois- 


tened with a solution of iodine they assume | 


a beautiful blue color. This forms an infal- 
lible test for the presence of starch and to 
show how abundant it is. It is hardly possi- 


ble to apply iodine to any living vegetable | 


substance without the appearance of this 
characteristic color. 
One of the most interesting features of 


starch is the form and appearance of the | 


grains. They are definite, organized struc- 
tures, limited as to size and extremely varia- 
blein appearance. Figure 2 represents starch 


| from corn, figure 3 from the oat, and figure 


The weeds occupied | 
the ground between the stalks, and could | 
only be reached by hand, while the corn suf- | 


roots willinterlock more firmly and sustain 
the stalks best in hills ; and certainly it can | 










DIFFERENT KINDS OF STARCH GRAINS, 


mately connected with vegetable life, that 
we consider them fundamental principles. | 
To this group of compounds belongs starch, | 
which abounds in nearly all forms of vegeta- 
tion. The origin of starch in the plant is | 









4 from wheat. If immersed in a solution of 
potash, these grains swell up strongly, appear 
to burst open, and are finally dissolved. Al- 
cohol causes the development of cracks radi- 
ating from the center of the grain. Heat 
destroys their form and structure. They 
are unaffected by cold water, but when 
boiled, swell up, as in cooking. 

Starch is composed of the elements, car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. If we heat it 
gently with very dilute sulphuric acid it is 
dissolved. and changed into dextrine and 
glucose. This is substantially the process 
followed in the manufacture of glucose syr- 
ups. This change into sugar goes on in every 


indirectly, we may regard starch as the 
source of all vegetable sugar. 

Starch is a valuable form of food for the 
plant, and is especially valuable as a reserve 
material. Observation shows that this is the 
very purpose for which it is intended, name- 


ly : to be stored up in large quantities and | 


remain intact until such time as the plant is 
to make some unusual effort, as the maturing 
of the seed or wood, or the putting forth of fo- 
liagein the spring, when, by the ordinary vital 
processes, it would be unable to supply food 
as fast as itis needed. This office of starch 
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Swinging-Stall Fronts. 

ae aa 
The value of Swinging-Stall Fronts ig 
appreciated by those who have used them, 
| They prevent the animals from putting their 
heads out into the alleys, and endangering 
themselves thereby. The ‘‘cribber,”’or *‘wind- 
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FRONT OF STALLS. 


sucker,” has been made such by want ofa 
contrivance like the one illustrated herewith, 
Any one with a moderate knowledge of the 
use of tools can put it up, as the dia- 
gram shows how it is made; a, a, being straps 
. to fasten the “ fronts ” down into place when 
they are not raised to feed the stock. Inch 
stuff constitutes the material. The cleats to 
which the strips are attached should be four 
inches wide, with the sharp, exposed edges 
taken off with a plane. The strips should 
be from two to two and a half inches wide, 
and attached with screws or wrought nails, 
The hinges can either be of wrought iron 
or of heavy leather. If more durable fronts 
are desired, oak, or yellow pine can be used, 
though it is much more expensive. Un- 


: : : | planed lumber will answer, but those who 
plant in the growing season, and directly or | 


wish to make a neat, workmanlike job, had 
better use planed lumber. 1D: 7; H. 


—_——— 


A Good Dog House. 
> 


Persons living in the country are frequent- 
ly at a loss to know how to make a comfort- 
able and substantial house for their dog, 


| some even improvising one from asmall box. 


The illustration given below is of a kennel, 


| made of inch stuff, the ends at least, while 


is especially important in the spring time. As | 


long as the foliage remains green and healthy, 
the plant is able to prepare the food required 
for daily growth, but when this foliage is lost, 
as in autumn, the vital activity ceases and is 
dependent for its renewal upon the appear- 
ance of foliage. But this later process would 


be impossible without the previous storage | 
of food, and to provide against this emer- | 


gency, every plant stores up large quantities 
of starch in the growing season, which, with 
the opening of spring, is dissolved, con- 


verted into dextrine and sugar, as we see in | 


the sugar maple, and feeds the rapid growth 


which all vegetation accomplishes at that | 


season of the year. We observe this provi- 
sion for the nourishment of the young plant 
in the storage of starch in seeds, bulbs, 
tubers and roots. 

Everywhcre we find starch performing the 
office of nutrition, and it may properly be 
regarded as the most important and abun- 
dant form of prepared plant food. This, in 
connection with its relation to the food of 
man, places it among the most indispensable 
of vegetable products. 


| at the ends or sides. 


the sides and bottoms should be of good '/, 
or */,-inch pine. The top should be made of 
*/,-inch pine, and so arranged as to be read- 
ily put on and taken off. The roof should 
not be nailed fast, but secured with hooks 
































A DOG KENNEL. 

A very good size for a 
kennel is 2 °/, feet long, about 15 inches wide 
and 15 inches high. From the square to the 
peak is 6 inches. When half-inch stuff is 
used for the sides, it is well to have, on the 
inside, corner posts, say 1’/. inch square, 


| to nail to and make the box more durable. 


The box should be painted, both inside and 
out, as soon as it is made. Cleats should be 
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nailed under the house, front and back, to 
keep it from the ground, and 4dd materially 
to the comfort of the dog. The movable 
roof, shown raised in the cut, is a great con- 
venience in cleaning the house. D. Z. E. 


a ae 


A Road-Scraper. 


A Road-scraper is shown below, which 
consists of a heavy plank or hewn log, of 





A ROAD SCRAPER, 


oak or any other hard timber, 6 feet long, 6 
inches in thickness, and 10 inches wide. A 
scantling, b, 2 by 4 inches thick, and 6 feet 
long, and the brace ec, are secured to the 
log, a, by a strong bolt. The edge of the 
scraper is made of an old drag-saw, and 
secured by rod-iron nails. The scantling 
serves as a reach, and is attached to the 
front part of a heavy wagon, when in use. 
When the road is very hard, it becomes neces- 
sary sometimes for the driver to stand on the 
scraper, to make it take better hold. The 
scraper should be shaped about like d, so 
as to make it run steady, and cause the 
loose dirt to slide to one side, and leave it in 
the middle of the road. 


Chemistry of the Farm and Garden—IV. 
> 





Oxygen is the most abundant element in 
nature. Mixed with nitrogen and other gases 
it makes up one-fifth of the atmosphere. In 
chemical union with hydrogen it forms eight- 
ninths by weight of the water of the globe, 
and combined with various elements it con- 
stitutes one-third of all the solid substance of 
the earth. The following table shows the 
composition of 1,000 pounds each of some of 
the common farm crops when perfectly dry ; 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Nitrogen. Ash. 


lbs. lbs. AS. lbs. Ds. 
Sa  ras 50 387 15 90 
Red clover.... 474 50 378 21 77 
Potatoes... ... 440 58 447 15 40 
Wheat . 461 58 434 23 24 
Wheat straw 4584 53 889 3g 70 
ae 507 64 367 22 40 
Oat straw..... 501 5 390 4 51 


It is seen that the oxygen is second only to 
carbon. This element, so important in the 
structure of all living things, when ina pure 
and uncombined state is an invisible, odor- 
less, tasteless gas, not to be distinguished by 
the senses from common air. Oxygen gas 
is obtained from many of its compounds. The 
common test is to thrust a glowing splinter 
of wood into the mouth of a jar, when, if 
this gas is present, the brand will increase in 
brilliancy and burst into flame. Oxygen is 
the great supporter of combustion, ordinary 
cases of burning being, in fact, the union 
of this gas with some other substance ; the 
rapidity of the burning depends upon the 
quantity of the free oxygen and the amount 
and conditions of the combustible matter 
present. In slow burning—called oxidation, 
like the rusting of iron, etc.—no light or heat 
is observed, but the process differs only in 
degree from the burning of wood, coal, or 
illuminating gas. 

Oxygen gas is introduced into the animal 
system chiefly through the lungs in the 
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process of breathing, and thus purifies the 
blood. It is often very appropriately called 
vital air, and is the life-sustaining part of the 
atmosphere. Oxygen is supplied to growing 
plants in the form of water, and carbonic acid 
gas, and in combination with many of the 
elements. The free gas is also essential to 
vegetable growth. Its presence has been 
proved requisite to the sprouting of seeds. 
Ingenious experiments show that the pres- 
ence of oxygen is necessary for the develop- 
ment of stems. The growth of pea vines was 
stopped by coating the young tips with oil 
and chalk to cut off the access of oxygen. 
The same fact is shown by varnishing one 
side of a vine, when it ceases to elongate, 
the unprotected part continuing to grow and 
curve the stem. 

Branches of willow, apple, etc., cut in 
spring time will open their buds under a bell 
jar of pure air, when the oxygen will be 
diminished, while similar buds placed in 
jars of the same kind filled with other than 
oxygen remain unopened. Oxygen gas is 
absorbed by the roots of plants, as is shown 
by excluding this gas from them, when they 
soon die. Flowers require oxygen for their 
development. All these processes, in which 
it has been shown that free oxygen is neces- 
sary, seem to depend upon the transfer of 
nourishment from one part of the plant to 
another. Thus in germinating seeds, opening 
flowers, ripening fruits, etc, cases where 
oxygen gas is freely used, there is no increase 
of plant substance, but a change of form and 
place of matter already assimilated. Seeds 
grow at the expense of stored food, starch, 
oil, etc., and the function of the oxygen is to 
aid in effecting the necessary changes until 
the roots are spread in the soil and the leaves 
unfold in the air and sunshine. 

Leaves absorb oxygen as it is needed, but 
during exposure to bright light they exhale 
this gas. This latter is neatly shown by 
placing some fresh leaves in a_ vessel 
under water and in bright sunlight. Mi- 
nute bubbles soon gather on the surface of 
the leaves and accumulate in the neck of the 
funnel, when by removing the cork the tests 
for oxygen gas may be made with success. 
It has been stated in an earlier article that 
the carbon of plants is taken from the atmos- 
phere as carbonic acid gas, and the oxygen of 
this compound is returned to the air while 
the carbon is retained. 

The supply of oxygen for the growth of 
plants is ample, and the farmer and gardener 
do not have to consider this important ele- 
ment in the light of a needed fertilizer. 

. —— , 


The “Potato Rot.” 


> 
One of the most destructive diseases of 


cultivated plants is the ‘* wet rot” in pota- 
toes. This trouble was very extensive in 
1842, and again in 1845, when it spread over 
Great Britain, Ireland and the United States, 
causing great suffering to those who rely 
largely upon the potato as an article of daily 
food. The *‘rot” is due to the growth of a 
microscopic fungus (Peronospora infestans) 
that infests the potato plant in all its parts. 
This destructive parasite is closely related to 
the grape mildew fungus, so familiar in many 
American vineyards. The fungus makes its 
appearance in frost-like patches upon the 
under side of the potato leaves, soon causing 
the foliage to curl, turn brown and die. The 
stems are next attacked, and through them 
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the disease passes down to the tubers, where 
the destructive work is completed. 

The ‘‘rot”’ plant consists of a multitude of 
minute threads that run in all directions 
through the substance of the potato plant. 
These fine filaments rob the surrounding 


| tissue of its nourishment, and induce a rapid 


| decay. 


The engraving shows a small portion 
of the under surface of a diseased potato 
leaf, much magnified, with the fungus 
threads in the leaf, and extending from the 
stomata or breathing pores. The filaments 
pass out of these openings, and branching, 
bear the spores as small oval bodies on the 
tips. These spores, with the fine branches, 
make up the frost-like patches on the surface 
of the affected leaves. 

The ‘‘ rot” usually appears in midsummer, 
and is associated with rain—‘‘ muggy” 
weather being favorable for its development. 
Early and quick-growing varieties of potatoes 
are recommended when practicable, as they 
are much more likely to be ripe before the 
pest makes its appearance. Much has been 
said about ‘‘rot-proof” sorts, but knowing 
that the disease is caused by the fungus, the 
development of which is favored by moist, 





HIGHLY MAGNIFIED VIEW OF POTATO ROT. 


warm weather, and hindered by the opposite, 
there is little hope of finding a kind that will 
differ so much from others as to be disease- 
proof. In England prizes have been offered 
to encourage the work of finding out the 
sorts of potatoes best able to withstand the 
attacks of the fungus, and elaborate experi- 
ments have been carried out without any 
satisfactory positive results. 

The farmer should be on the watch for the 
appearance of the disease, and harvest the 
crop as soon as possible after the trouble is 
found in the field. This may prevent the 
fungus from reaching the tubers. After 
digging, the potatoes should be placed ina 
dry and cool place, thus providing the most 
unfavorable conditions for the development 
of the disease. As a precaution against the 
propagation of the fungus, it is well to gather 
and burn all the old vines after digging, thus 
destroying the multitudes of spores that may 
have formed. <Any tubers that are affected 
should be thrown out, and either fed to stock 
or burned. One diseased potato may com- 
municate the “ rot” to a whole heap or bin. 
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The Scarlet Runner Bean. 
> 
Few plants are both ornamental and useful 
to the same extent as the Scarlet Runner, In- 
deed, in this country, it is mainly cultivated 
for its.flowers, comparatively few seeming to 
be aware that the pods are edible. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, it is an important 
crop in the market garden, and while cot- 
tagers and others grow it for ornament, its 
useful character is not overlooked, and the 
pods are gathered for food. The readiness 
with which we can raise better beans, will 
account for the neglect here of this vegetable. 
The Scarlet Runner is a different species 
from other running beans. It is Phaseolus 
multiflorus, a native of South America, and 
though generally cultivated as an annual, is 
really a perennial, with thick tuberous roots. 
These in warm countries produce stems year 
after year, and in cold localities may be taken 
up and preserved during the winter in the 
same manner as Dahlia roots are kept. 
The vine branches freely and runs rapidly, 
attaining the hight of 10 to 12 feet, or more, 
in a few weeks. The abundant flowers are in 
clusters, upon long stems, and are of a clear, 
light scarlet. The dark foliage with which 
the numerous scarlet flowers are in strong 
contrast, makes it an excellent ornamental 
climber. There is a variety with white 
flowers, and another, the ‘‘ Painted Lady.” 
the flowers of which are both scarlet and 
white; this is sometimes also cailed ‘‘ York 
and Lancaster.” The flowers are succeeded 


by an abundance of rough pods, which are 
gathered while young and tender, and used 
in the same manner as string beans. 


In the 


THE SCARLET RUNNER BEAN. 


English market gardens, the vines are some- 
times provided with supports, but frequently 
they are ‘‘ stopped,” or cut off when about 
three feet high, and allowed to lie upon the 
ground. By planting out roots that have 
been taken up and kept in the cellar during 
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the winter, a crop is produced much earlier 


than by planting the seeds. This is a hint 
worth remembering by those who cultivate 
the plant as an ornamental vine, as by pre- 
serving the roots and planting them out when 
all danger of frost is over, a trellis may be 
covered with vines very early. If cultivated 
for ornament only, the clusters should be cut 
away as soon as the flowers begin to fade, 
only allowing the few pods to mature that 
may be wanted for seeds, This will cause 
the vine to continue in flower much longer 
than if all the pods were allowed to grow. 


adie 


Tree Planting. 
> 


An Aid in 


““C, B. R.,” Hamilton Co., Ill., writes us: 
I have planted several thousand apple and 





AND SLED. 


A BARREL 


peach trees. and found that more trees perish 
between the time they are taken up and that 
at which they are re-planted, than at any 
other period. The reason is that the roots of 
these trees are exposed to the sun and wind 
until all moisture is dried out of them. 
Should the ground in which such trees are 
planted be dry, it will be exceedingly difficult 
for them to retain sufficient vitality toenable 
them to grow. As it is very essential to keep 
the roots of the trees in a moist condition 
during this time, I have used an arrange- 
ment which answered the purpose admir- 
ably. The ground is marked off each way at 
the distances the trees are to be apart, using 
two horses and a large plow. Having a barrel 
securely mounted on a sled, as in this sketch 
(see engraving), I mix in it any good soil, the 
more clayey the better, with water, to form 
a thin mud. The trees are placed in this, as 
many as it will hold. When ready to plant, 
drive between the rows and set the trees 
where the furrows cross each other. I find, 
that by furrowing my ground in this manner, 
I can dispense with stakes, and the soil is in 
much better condition than if the holes were 


| dug with a spade. 


. 
[This is a modification of grouting, or pud- 


| dling, a practice which is useful for other 


roots besides those of trees. The roots of 
Strawberry plants, when they are to be long 
out of the ground, should always be dipped 
in thin mud, and the same is often useful for 
Cabbage and Tomato plants. In these cases 
the roots are removed from the mud, covered 
by the portion which adheres to them.—Ep. ] 
—_—- 

THE Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland is to celebrate its centenary 
in the year 1884. This is one of the earliest 
societies formed in Great Britain, and had 
been the most useful of all until the Royal 
Agricultural Society was formed, we believe, 
in the year 1839. Nordid the Highland yield 
in general usefulness to this more extensive 
Society, until it had been in existence some 
years. Their annual live stock, agricultural 
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implement, grain, root, and seed shows, have 
been worthy of all praise: and s0 also have 
the numerous publications of prize and 
other essays treating on these subjects. 





The Chufa or Earth Almond. 
a 

Several plants occupy a very uncertain 
position in our Agriculture. Chufa is an ex- 
ample of these. It was introduced more than 
a third of a century ago as a plant of great 
value as food for swine. It has never fairly 
established itself as such, nor has it been 
allowed to drop out altogether. Occasionally 
some paper publishes an item composed of a 
few facts and many errors, and straightway 
there are inquiries about Chufa; every few 
years the interest in the plant is revived, only 
to die out again. As one of these revivals of 
interest in the plant appears to be at hand, 
we give some account of it. Chufa is in 
several languages called ‘‘ Earth Almond,” 
a name sometimes given to it in this country, 
The botanical name, Cyperus esculentus, in- 
dicates that it belongs to the Cyperacee, or 
Sedges, a very large family of plants, closely 
related to the grasses, and as much dis- 
tinguished for their lack of nutritive qualities 
as are the grasses for possessing them. The 
Chufa forms a marked exception in this 
respect to the majority of the family, being 
highly nutritious. It is a native of thesouth 
of Europe and the northern part of Africa, 
Its rather rigid and sharp leaves form dense 
tufts a foot or more high. The plant does 
not produce seeds, it being abundantly pro- 
vided, with other means of propagation in 
its tubers, which are produced upon under- 
ground stems in large numbers. These are 
ovalin shape and about the size of a hazel 
nut. The engraving shows a plant much 
reduced in size. The tubers are edible, hay- 
ing a taste somewhat like that of almonds; 
they contain starch and, what is very unusual 
in the underground parts of plants, oil. In 
some countries they are expressed for their 
oil, of which they yield about sixteen per 





Fig. 1.—THE CHUFA OR EARTH ALMOND. 


cent. The Chufa is own brother to that pest 
of the Southern cultivator, the Nut-grass or 
Coco-grass (Cyperus rotundus var. Hydra), 
and at one time some alarmists warned 
against its cultivation, as it would become 
one of the worst of weeds. Fortunately it 
can not endure even a slight frost, and there 
can be no danger on that score. Chufa was 
originally introduced as a food for swine, and 
some good authorities have claimed that an 
acre of its tubers would make more pork than 
an acre incorn. Every now and then it is 
highly commended in the Southern agricul- 
tural journals. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
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and the fact of its richness in oil—it does not 
seem to be any more generally cultivated 
than it was twenty-five years ago. The cul- 
ture is very easy ; 
36 inches apart, and the tubers, first soaked 
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furrows are made 30 to | 


| 
| 


if very dry, are dropped afoot apart and | 


covered about an inch. The crop is to be 
kept clean by using a cultivator between 
the rows and hoeing in the rows. When 
frost or cool weather stops the growth, the 
hogs are turned in to do the harvesting, 


enough tubers for seed being first secured. | 


The yield, on fair land, is said to be about 
200 bushels to the acre. If any of our 
Southern friends cultivate the Chufa as a 


regular crop, we hope they will send us | 


their experience with this plant. 





> om 


Ornamental Flowering Shrubs. 


Not very many years ago nearly every 
place, large or small, had its lilacs and snow- 





Fig. 1.—THE CAROLINA ALLSPICE. 


balls, and but little else in the way of flower- 
ing shrubs. These we would not discard, 
but would add to them. The abundant in- 
troductions of flowering shrubs within the 
past 20 or 30 years allow a great variety in 
planting. By proper care in selection, a con- 
tinuous succession may be secured, and if we 
take fruit into the account as well as flowers, 
‘we may employ shrubs for ornament nearly 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF FLOWER. 


the year round. Those who would plant 
largely of shrubs will, of course, make a 
study of the descriptive catalogues. Our 


| of melons. There are 


| North America, but 
| none with more frag- 


/ ward and westward. 
| The structure of the 


floridus (fig. 1), found 


making use of the wild shrubs of his locality, 
may ornament his place in a satisfactory 
manner without the outlay of a dollar. One 
of the shrubs that everybody wants, no mat- 
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ter how many others he may have, is Caly- | 


canthus, the ‘‘Carolina Allspice.” 
also called the ‘‘ Sweet-scented Shrub,” the 


This is | 


name being often abbreviated to ‘‘Shrub.” | 


The flowers are far from showy, being of an 
unattractive form,and of a dull red or reddish- 
purple color. The 
fragrance is remark- 
ably fruit-like, being 
compared by some to 
that of strawberries, 
and by others to that 


several species in 


rant flowers than C. 


from Virginia, south- 





Fig. 3.—CALYCANTHUS 


flower is rather puz- 
FRUIT. 


zling at first ; a cross 


that there is no marked distinction between 
bracts, calyx and corolla, but that these parts 
pass one into another, and are all colored 
alike. The fruit, rarely if ever matured in 
cultivation, is shown in fig. 3. This has, in 
some parts of the country, the reputation of 
being poisonous to horses. The Calycanthus 
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the sea, a peculiarity which makes it valua- 
ble to some. Of course roses, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and other florist’s flowers will be 
planted by those who can afford the expense. 
Our object is to point out some good, inex- 
pensive shrubs which require no special care. 





Ground Preparation for Pear Orchards, 
BY A PRACTICAL GROWER. 
SS 
Everything should be done, at the start, to 
insure a good growth the first few years, for 


| a stunted tree seldom recovers, and, even 





when it does, much valuable time has been 
lost which cannot be regained. In the pre- 
paration of the soil, care should be taken to 
have it in as fine a condition as it is possible 
to make it, and free from weeds, sod, etc. 
For this purpose, it is desirable to have the 
land intended for the orchard, put in corn or 
other hoed and cultivated crop, for one or 


| two seasons before the trees are set out, 
| which will make the land friable and in good 


order to receive the roots of the young trees. 
Where it can be done, we would advise hav- 
ing the land deeply and carefully plowed, late 


; : , | in the fall preceding the spring, in which it is 
section, made like that in figure 2, shows | 


begins to flower in June, and continues for | 


two or three months. 
Among the earliest of shrubs is Forsythia, 


| which, with its cheery, bright yellow flowers 





present object is to point out a few shrubs | 


that are not particular as to soil, and are 
satisfactory as to their flowers. We have 
often called attention to the fact that one, by 





| 


coming among the very first, merits the name 
of ‘‘Golden Bell.” The species first intro- 
duced from Japan is the best; it has leaves of 
avery deep green, as expressed in the specific 
name, Forsythia viridissima, The long slen- 
der branches of this may be trained against 
a trellis, fence, or building, with good effect. 

Diervilla, when first introduced, was called 
** Weigela,” which will, no doubt, be re- 
tained as a garden name. There are several 
species and a number of garden varieties, 
which are among the most desirable of 
shrubs, giving flowers from pure white, 
through rose to deep red. Of early shrubs 
there is a great profusion; besides those 





named, there are the Bush Honeysuckles, | 


Japan Quinces, Flowering Currants, the 
Mock-Oranges, Spirzeas in several species, 
the Deutzias, and others, which keep the 
garden gay during the early months. In 
planting shrubs, the late-flowering ones 
should not be overlooked. Among the most 
popular of these is the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” 
Hibiscus orientalis, of which there are now 
some very fine double varieties. One of the 
best of recent shrubs is the ‘‘ Large-panicled 
Hydrangea (H. paniculata-grandiflora), its 
enormous panicles of flowers, at first white, 
then pinkish, and dull red in autumn, last 


| for a long while at a season when but few 
| shrubs are in bloom. 


Among the little 
known shrubs is the Tamarix (Tamariscus 
Gallica), from Europe, which has long, slen- 
der branches, to which the many minute 
leaves give a heath-like appearance. The 
small flowers, in slender spikes, produced in 
July and August, are pinkish, and useful in 
bouquets. The end of a branch of the natu- 
ral size is given in figure 4. Tamarix is one 
of the few shrubs that will flourish near 





expected to plant the trees. No harrowing 
should then be done, but the land should be 
left just as the plow leaves it, and the action 
of the winter’s frost will act on it, making 
the soil loose and in good order. In the 
spring, as early as the ground will admit, 





Fig. 4.—BRANCH AND FLOWER OF TAMARIX. 


the plot should be again plowed, at right 
angles with the previous plowing, and should 
be made fine by the harrow, roller, clod- 
crusher, etc. Where it is necessary to apply 
manure, do not apply directly to the trees, 
in the holes before planting, but apply it 
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broadcast, immediately after the plowing 
and before using the harrow, etc., and then 
harrow it in well. Some planters do not 
plow the land again in the spring before 
planting, but merely furrow out the rows, 
plant the trees, and then plow the piece, be- 
tween the rows, for other crops, throwing 
the soil towards the trees. This may save a 
little time, but it is a slip-shod policy, espe- 
cially as a heavy open furrow is left between 
the rows, which, where the land is sloping. 
makes a water course that soon becomes an 
unsightly gully. All good farmers avoid open 
furrows as much as possible. We think this 
caution is necessary tc beginners who might 
fall into this error through a desire to hurry up 
matters when other spring work is pressing. 


Plants for the Wild Garden. 


A wild garden is not, as many suppose, a 
garden run wild. It is not made by sowing 
annual and other seeds promiscuously and 
allowing them to struggle for existence. The 
term the ‘‘Garden of Naturalization” would 
better express its character, though that 
would imply that it contained exotics only, 
which is far from being the case. The wild 
garden should contain such plants, native or 
exotic, as are hardy and capable of main- 
taining themselves when once estab- 
lished. So far from the promiscuous jumble 
that some seem to consider the wild garden 
to be, plants should be selected for their fit- 
ness for the places they are to occupy. In a 
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Fig. 1.—THE GIANT COW-PARSNIP.—Engraved for the Am. Agriculiurist. 


quiet grassy hollow such a plant as the Giant 
Cow-parsnip (fig. 1) would be out of place. On 
the other hand, if there is a rough promon- 
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fastened with two 10-d. finishing nails on each 
side. 
sash, were bevel-notched in, and fastened with 


tory or a rocky and wild place, the bold out- 
lines of its robust foliage would be in keeping 
with the surroundings. Among the flowers 
that are excellent in 
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a shingle nail at each end, The paper was 
fastened on by split laths,laid over the ribs and 
sides of the sash, with cigar tacks 5 inches 











the border, and also 
well suited for natur- 
alizing in the wild 
garden, is the beauti- 
ful white Japan Ane- 
mone. known as 
‘* Honorine Jobert.” 
The lateness of the 
season at which its 
pure white flowers 
are produced is great- 
lv in its favor. Au- 
tumnal flowers are 
apt to have glowing 
tints, but this, fig. 2. 
comes with all the 
freshness of spring. 
This anemone is well 
suited to associate 
with shrubbery in a 
partly shaded place, 
though it will flour- 
ish in any good soil. 

The accompanying beautiful engravings 
our artist has reproduced from one of William 
Robinson’s attractive volumes on floriculture. 


—- ‘ 


Oiled Paper a Substitute for Glass. 


—_>— 





Six weeks ago I completed a50-sash hot-bed, 
glazed entirely with paper. 
Since then there have been five 
weeks of wind, rain, and snow, 
the latter being 14 inches deep 
on the lee side. The house 
shows no signs of injury, and 
the light is much better than 
with ground glass. The seed- 
lings I am starting are an en- 
tirely new stock of plants from 
some of my own sowing, in- 
cluding Tuberous and Rex 
Begonias, Gloxinia, Coleus, 
Mimulus and many other va- 
rieties, and also Pinks, Pan- 
sies and Geraniums. The seed- 
lings of these are doing as well 
as can be; there is no damp- 
ing off and they are not drawn. 

Now for cost for 50 sashes, 
which is as follows: 1-inch 
lumber, 3 inches wide, 6 feet 
long, and same 1-inch wide, 
and 6 feet long, $5 ; paper 16 
cents per pound, $2; boiled 
oil, 90c.; kerosene, 15c.; cigar- 
box tacks (3 papers) °/.-inch, 
45c. ; nails, finishing, and soft 
shingle, 30c. ; laths, 200, 50c.; 
cost of material, $9.80; to 
which add cost of labor, 5 days 
at $2, $10; total cost, $19.30. 
The first sash on trial, alluded 
to, was on the house for 12 
months, and showed but little 
sign of wear. In making the 
sashes they were not mortised 
at all, a simple lap at the top 
was fastened with three shin- 
gle nails; the bottom piece was 
halved in with the sides and 


The ribs, of which there were four to a 





Fig. 2.—THE WHITE JAPAN ANEMONE.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


apart. The paper was covered with a mixture 
of half-boiled linseed and half kerosene, liber- 
ally put on, two coats. The paper must be 
put upon the sashes ina very hot room, or the 
contraction, when exposed to heat, will be 
likely to cause a fracture. 

I by no means claim that my material, 
either paper or oil, is the best, all I wish to do 
is to start the ball a rolling, trusting some 
of your readers will take up the matter and 
report for the general good through your col- 
umns. The points to be aimed at seem to be 
a tougher and more fibrous paper, in rolls 
three feet wide, the avoidance of contraction 
and expansion, and whether a drying or non- 
drying oil, such as lard or cotton-seed oil 
would be best, or whether paraffine dissolved 
in hot kerosene would answer. 

With these sashes the house is much 
tighter and there is a total absence of drip. 
In the event of a hole being made, a frag- 
ment of paper smeared with boiled oil and 
applied, repairs the damage instantaneously. 
When houses are subject to intense cold, I 
believe the paper might be put on both sides 
of the sash, thus leaving *’, of an inch of 
dead air between. A. BR. W. 

[The substitution of paper for glass prom- 
ises in some respects better results than the 
use of cloth for covering sashes. The Japa- 
nese, who make a very different paper from 
ours, use it entirely in their greenhouses and 
frames, as well as in their dwellings.—Ebs. ] 








Morning Glories and Sweet Peas. 


Among our climbing annuals we have 
none that equal Sweet Peas and Morning 
Glories. If a screen for a window or porch 
is desired, the Morning Glory should be 
planted. It grows rapidly, will climb to the 
top of any ordinary window, and generally 
grows until frost comes. It isa most pro- 
fuse bloomer, and a quantity of thrifty vines 
covered with velvety purple and mazarine 
blue and pearl white flowers, early in the 
morning, is a fine sight. 

Sweet Peas are beautiful and are delight- 
fully fragrant. They are especially adapted 
for use as cut flowers, having a graceful 
habit of growth. They do not fade or drop 
their petals soon after being brought into the 




















house. By daily changing the water in which 
they are kept, Sweet Peas will remain fresh 
for several days. They are charming flowers 
for little bouquets, a cluster of them is very 
suitable for the button-hole. 

Sweet Peas should have some support, like 


bages. In some varieties the mid-rib of the 
leaf becomes very large and thick, and: that 
of the outer leaves is eaten as well as the 
head. These form the small race called Couve 
Tronchuda, or Portugal Cabbage. When the 
axillary buds along the tall stem develop as 


a trellis. They seem to like brush better | little heads not larger than a pullet’s egg, we 


than anything else. The Morning Glory 
will climb a string, and can be trained where- 
ever desired. The Sweet Pea will make a 
hedge three fect h It is useful for cov- 
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Fig. 1.—DWARF-CURLED KALE. 


have the Brussels sprouts. Tn the Cauli- 
flower and Broccoli the abortive 
flowers and flower-stems form a succulent 
mass, the ‘‘curd,” which in the cauliflowers 
is white, and in the Broccolis usually 
purplish.. The Kohl-rabis form a small 
race of half a dozen varieties, in which 
the stump develops in a globular form, 
and is the edible portion. They are true 
cabbages, and not turnips, as the name 
** Above-ground Turnip” might imply. 
In the race of Kales, also called Bore- 


races, 


cabbage,) we have nothing like a head, 
and in some of its varieties there is but 
little departure from the wild form. They 
differ greatly in the hight and character 


ering old fences or stumps. When sending | of the stem, which sometimes branches, and 


an order for flower seeds, do not forget 
to order Morning Glories and Sweet Peas. 





Kale—Its Varieties. 


The wild cabbage of the coasts of Europe 
(Brassica oleracee) has produced a vast num- 
ber of varieties. In its wild state it has a 
hard, almost woody stem, between one and 
two feet high, and large wavy leaves, which 
are spreading, and never form anything like 
ahead. Seeds gathered from the wild plant 
have produced seedlings differing greatly in 
appearance, showing that the plant has a 
strong tendency to vary. The wild plant is 
eaten, and it has been cultivated from remote 
antiquity. All parts of the plant, save the 
flowers, pods and seeds, have become much 





Fie, 2.—THOUSAND-HEADED KALE. 


modified in cultivation, and the numerous 
varieties are grouped in races, according to 
the part of the plant affected by the varia- 
tion. Where the leaves over one 
another, and form a large terminal bud, we 
have the race of heading cabbages, or the 
rarieties commonly called cabbage. If the 
soft part of the leaves of a heading cabbage 
is more developed than the network of veins, 
and the leaves thus present a blistered ap- 
pearance, we have the race of Savoy cab- 


close 








in the size of the leaves and the manner in 
which they are curled. The Kales, in culti- 
vation, are treated in two ways. In one they 
are sown in a seed-bed and transplanted like 
late cabbages, and left in the open ground, 
to be cut as wanted during the winter, or any 
time after they have been frozen. The most 
common method is to sow the seed, near 
New York, in August, or early in Septem- 
ber, in drills 18 inches apart ; when well up, 
the plants are thinned to six or eight inches. 
Sometimes they are mulched when freezing 
weather sets in. In early spring, they are 
cut and marketed. The variety called Ger- 
man Greens is one of the most popular in 
the New York market ; the Curled Scotch is 
also grown, and a local variety is sent from 
Norfolk, Va. Some of the Kales have the 
leaves so much curled and fringed that they 
are really beautiful ‘‘ foliage plants,”’—in- 
deed there are several ornamental varieties 
used for garden decoration, in which the 
leaves are both fringed and variously colored, 
some showing green, purple and white on 
the same leaf. Figure 1 shows the Dwarf- 
Curled Kale. The Thousand-headed Kale, 
figure 2, grows three feet or more high, 
and has large, plain leaves, borne upon the 
numerous branches of the main stem. It is 
sometimes eaten, but is of inferior quality, 
and in Europe is cultivated as a forage plant. 
A curious variety is the Marrow Kale, figure 
3, four or five feet tall, with very ample 
leaves and a much enlarged stem, which is 
very tender within and highly relished by 
animals, the stem being really an elongated 
Kohl-rabi. In France the leaves are gathered 
in autumn, and fed as needed, and, on the 
approach of cold weather, the stems are har- 
vested and placed under shelter for winter 
use. The giant of this race is the Jersey Kale, 
Tree Cabbage, or Cow Kale, figure 4. This 
is ordinarily six or eight feet high, but some- 
times ten or twelve, and has been known to 
reach sixteen feet. On the Island of Jersey 
every farmer has a patch of this kale. The 
leaves are there used to wrap the rolls of 
butter for market, and are fed to the pigs. 
The stems become very hard and woody, and 
when tall answer as rafters for sheds and 
out-buildings. Each stranger who visits the 
Island is quite sure to carry away a cane 
made of a cabbage-stem as a memento of his 
visit. In the villages the sign, ‘‘ Maker of 


. 
col, (from the Dutch Boerekool, Peasant 
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Jersey Cabbage Canes,” is not uncommon, 
They are light and strong, and,when mounted 





Fig. 3.—THE MARROW KALE. 


and varnished, look unlike a cabbage stump. 
pa a i ee 

FREQUENT cultivation is a good substitute 
for manure but pays much better with ma- 
nure than without. This we have tried on 
garden crops, especially potatoes, cabbage, 
beans, onions, and other root crops. An old 
saw has come down to us from the fathers, 
that he who would have early cabbage 
sprouts must hoe them every morning before 
breakfast. We have tried this in spring time 
for mornings enough to prove that it is not 





Fig. 4.—THE JERSEY KALE OR TREE CABBAGE. 


one of the old wives fables. In the early 
morning the dew is on, and this is charged 
with an available amount of ammonia, which, 
of course feeds the roots below. If the sur- 
face is neglected, a crust forms, and the air 
does not circulate in the soil. 
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Screen for a Night Lamp. 


A screen fora small night Jamp may be made by 
taking a piece of pasteboard twelve inches wide 
by twenty long, and covering it with material on 
which a neat pattern has been worked. Draw a line 
through the center so as to make two Jeaves, each 
ten by twelve inches, and, with a sharp penknife 
cut along this line, taking care to cut only about 
half way through the board, and the leaves will fold 
easily but still remain firmly together. Take a few 
stitches with a needle and stout thread from one 
leaf to the other to strengthen them. The cover 
may be made of silk, embroidered, or of linen with 
a pattern on it in outline. Java canvass, worked 
with some simple pattern in cross-stitch, makes a 
pretty cover. The cover and lining, which may be 
either of silk or linen, are basted smoothly on each 
side of the pasteboard, and the edges bound with 
narrow ribbon. The small brass holders, such as 














SCREEN FOR LAMP. 


are employed for holding photegraphs, are used for 
supports. One of these on each leaf is all that is 
necessary fora small screen, but fora larger one, two 
on each leaf would be required. Instead of the brass 
holders, small blocks of wood, with a groove cut in 
the top to hold the screen, may be used. They may 
either be painted a color to harmonize with that 
of the screen, or stained a dark brown or black, 
and oiled or varnished. 


Farm-House Hat-Racks, 
—— 

A farmer should be proud of his vocation, and 
when he indulges in anything like ornament, it 
may well relate to his occupation. This thought 
occurred to us when we recently saw a hat-rack 
intended for the hall or entry of a farm-house. It 
was imported, and essentially English in every de- 
tail. Those who are fond of making such things 
in the work-shop will be glad of this hint, and im- 
prove upon and Americanize it. The basis of the 
hat-rack is a harrow about 24 or 3 feet square, 
made of horizontal bars, crossing one another at 
right angles, as ina common harrow. The harrow 
teeth serve as pins for hats and coats. In the center 
is a diamond-shaped mirror. At the bottom isa 
double-tree and two single-trees, which moy 
be merely for ornament or use. Above, as 
emblematical of the farmer’s calling, are placed, 
crossing behind the harrow, the handles show- 
ing below, a scythe and a fork, both of pecu- 
liar European patterns, while between them is a 
sickle, an implement rarely used by us at present. 
This rack is intended to be hung against the wall; 
another is so constructed as to stand by itself. 
The handles of a rake, a fork, and a flail, are placed 
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crossing by a stout metallic band. A sickle is added 
for ornament. There are pins in the central band 
upon which to hang garments, ete., while hooks 
for the same purpose are placed here and there on 
the handles and even upon the flail itself. The 
in these racks is ash, finished in oil or 
some very light varnish. The blades of scythes 
and sickles are apparently of silvered sheet copper. 
The finest kind of tin plate, properly polished, 
would answer about as well, Forms made of 
stiff paste-board, or thin, light wood and neatly 
covered with the best tin foil (it may be put on 
with flour paste) might be better than tin. The 
stronger metal work, such as harrow teeth, rings, 
hooks, etc., are of iron, nickel-plated. Those who 
have not the facilities for getting plating done will 
find that if the iron hook is covered with a good 
black varnish, it will look almost as well as if plated. 
Our young farmers, of a mechanical turn, may 
well Americanize these suggestions from ‘ the 
other side,” and we hope they will send us sketches 
of their improved farmers’ hat-racks. 


woodwork 





Inexpensive Decorations. 
-_ 

It is quite wonderful how common things and 
materials are being utilized for home-decoration, 
and art work of all kinds. This only shows the 
fertility of the human brain, in designing some- 
thing new and strange; and the hold which the 
so-called ‘‘zsthetic craze’? has taken upon the 
community. Unbleached muslin, cheese-cloth, and 
cotton flannel have each had their day, and now 
woolen blankets are taking theirturn. These, when 
dyed in rich colors, and embroidered in silk and 
crewel, certainly make most luxurious sofa-cover- 
ings, handsome enough for any drawing-room. 

A warm looking portiere, is made of a claret-red 
blanket, banded with plush of a deeper shade, and 
decorated with old-gold crewel work. Another 
blanket, dyed blue, bound with a darker blue vel- 
veteen, and handsomely outlined in sunflowers, 
forms a most elegant rug for the carriage. 

In some of the finest houses in England, the 
walls of dining-rooms are now covered with com- 
mon brown wrapping paper, such as is used 
for doing up pzircels; and the effect is said to be 
very good, when combined with a highly decorative 
frieze. A good idea isto cover an old wooden 
mantel-piece, or screen, with this coarse paper, and 
paint in oil, with large and effective designs of red 
poppies, leaves, or cat-tails. One of the most 
popular styles now of amateur work, is pen-and- 
ink etching on linen. Until recently, black indel- 
ible ink was the only kind that could be procured; 
but it now comes in several brilliant and perma- 
nent colors—scarlet, blue, brown, violet, green, and 
crimson. These inks are accompanied by a mor- 
dant, or preparation for setting the dye, with which 
the cloth should first be saturated, then dried, and 
ironed smooth. Any dainty figure, initial, or 
monogram may be used, and this style of ornamen- 
tation is peculiarly suitable for napkins, towels, 
and doilys, and we have seen pillow shams dec- 
orated in the same manner. 

If you have a correct eye, and can draw well, 50 
much the better; but if not, select any small pic- 
ture with few lines, such as-can be found in many 
children's books; or a Japanese bird or figure. 
Place a thin paper over it, trace the outline and 
prick the lines of your tracing carefully with a 
fine needle. Baste this pattern, rough side upper- 
most, on the linen, and rub a little charcoal pow- 
der over it, with a wad of soft cotton-wool. Lift 
off the paper, and follow the dotted lines with a 
sharp pencil. Blow off the powder, and you will 
then have a stamped design to work on with pen 
andink. Draw very lightly and delicately, and if 
a solid effect is desired, it may be gained by light 
crossings, or parallel lines. When the decoration is 
completed, allow it to dry for an hour, and then 
lay the article flat for a few moments in a bowl of 
hot water, to take out the mordant and superfluous 
ink; after which it must be rinsed, dried and ironed. 

This will be found very pretty and fascinating 
work, and is exceedingly durable, which is more 


to form a tripod, and held together at the point of | than can be said of the outline work done in wash- 
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| or two inches wide. 
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ing-silks, in which we have been much disappoint- 
ed. Anew fashion for marking handkerchiefs, is 
to write your autograph across the corner in pen- 
cil, and then work it over neatly in hem-stitch. 








An Improved Wash Bench. 


The attention of house-keepers is called to a wash 
bench With a very simple attachment that will hold 





IMPROVED WASH BENCH. 


the clothes wringer firm and steady, and save 
changing it from one tub to the other. It consists 
of a board as long as the bench is wide, and three 
inches higher than a common tub, attached to the 
center of the bench by curved cleats, ¢, e, as shown 
in the engraving. At the top near the center is 
driven a piece of wire projecting upward about two 
inches. <A light board, 6, is hung upon this wire, 
The wringer is attached to the upper side of the 
board, a, and upon either side of board b. It is 
seen that with the wringer in position, clothes may 
be run from the tub to either end of the bench, 
This arrangement is particularly adapted to those 
who use a wash board, or a washing machine, 
placed within the tub. LD. 8. 





Home-made Frames for Pictures. 
> 

Pictures and engravings that does not 
permanently frame may be temporarily placed 
upon the wall by the use of narrow strips of 
wood covered with velvet. The strips should 
be long enough to extend an inch beyond the 
sides of the picture, and after they have been 
placed over the picture, as shown in the illus- 
tration, they are tacked to the wall by brass- 
headed tacks at each end. To cover the strips cut 
a piece of velvet a little longer and wider than the 
length and width of the strip, and draw it tightly 
over it by taking stitches from edge to edge of the 
velvet on the wrong side, being careful to make the 
corners sharp and neat. The size of the strips de- 
For a small pic- 


one 
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STRIPS FOR HOLDING PICTURES. 





ture, about five by seven, or the size of a large photo- 
graph, they need not be more than half ora third 
of an inch wide, while for a picture four or five 
times that size, they should be an inch and a half 
For small pictures pieces of 
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cigar boxes answer the purpose well, and for large 
ones a lath, all the better if planed, does nicely. 

These strips are very convenient for fastening up 
such engravings as ‘* In the Meadow,” given free to 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist, or the 
various supplements and full page pictures which 
come with many of the art magazines and illus- 
trated papers. They are useful for cabinet photo- 
graphs of places of interest, and of celebrated pic- 
tures. By using long strips, six or eight photographs 
can be put side by side with very good effect. This 
is also a good way to put up pictures in a nursery 
or a child’s room, where the decorations are fre- 
quently changed. They do not have the unfinished 
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inch above the level of the top surface to keep the 
crate from sliding off. A bottom board to the 
stand may hold pail, basket, or dishes. There may 
be a drawer for knives or other kitchen utensils. 
The crate can be taken off at any time when not 
in use, and put away, and the stand used asa 
sewing table. J. W. C. 





Hints on Using Benzine, 
ee 
Benzine dissolves fats and oils, resins, varnishes, 
paint, ete., so readily, that it is largely used for the 
purpose of cleaning clothing and other fabrics. It 
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thin strips of wood. The supports are put on so 
that by unfastening the hook they will fold up 
against the rack, and take up little room. Part of 
the space under the sink is inclosed and made into 
a small cupboard, with one large and two small 








is within the recollection of many that benzine | 
was once rather costly, and could only be pur- 





look of an unframed picture.—Mrs, BusYHAND. 





., | chased in small bottles at a high price. Now it is WASH SINK FOR KITCHEN. 
A Window Trellis. cheap; the makers of kerosene produce so much 
_— more benzine than there is a demand for, that, at | Grawers above, in which are to be kept dish-towels, 


wholesale at least, it bears but a nominal price. 


cloths, and scouring materials required. 





I wanted for our windows something more 
than a lambrequin, and devised a vine trellis in 
which the remains of discarded hoop-skirts were 
made to do duty. These strips of steel, covered 
with woven cotton covering, were shaped in orna- 
mental designs.) I bent the hoops to place, and 
fastened the ends by winding with stout, waxed 


Benzine, in careless hands, is a very dangerous 
article, and no one should use it without under- 
standing its properties, that accidents may be 
guarded against. It boils at 140° F., and at all 
ordinary temperatures rapidly evaporates. When 
this vapor is mingled with the air, the two forma 
mixture which, in contact with a flame, will ex- 
plode violently. The vapor of benzine, when not 
mixed with air to form an explosive mixture, will 
readily take fire and burn rapidly. A bottle partly 
filled, ina warm room, will give off the vapor so 
freely, that it will take fire even when at a distance 
of several inches froma lamp. In working with 
Kd benzine, always use it by daylight, and in a room 
without a fire, or so far from a fire that there can® 
be no danger. These facts can not be too thor- 
oughly impressed upon all who have occasion to 
use this liquid for any purpose. In using benzine 
and other solvents for removing grease or other 
spots from fabrics, a mere wetting often is given, 
and after the benzine has evaporated, the place 
Jooks worse than before. By applying a little ben- 
zine, the grease or other substance is dissolved, 
and this solution spreads to the surrounding por- 
tions of the cloth, and the evil is increased. We 
must use the liquid in such a manner as to dissolve 
the grease, and then to carry away the solution— 
we must, in fact, wash out the spot with benzine. 
To do this, it is not necessary to immerse the arti- 
cle or a large portion of it. In removing a spot, 
first fold some old woolen cloths, or even porous 
newspapers, to form athick pad. Place this pad 
under the article, and wet the spot with benzine. 
Use a sponge or a roll of woolen cloth, and rub 
the spot, adding more benzine as it is taken up by 
the pad below. In this manner the benzine hold- 
ing the grease, etc., in solution, is absorbed by 
the pad, and the solution is washed out of the 
cloth by successive quantities of benzine, to be 
also carried down into the pad, Success depends 
upon using sufficient benzine; it is cheap, and one 
need not be sparing of it. Gloves are cleaned by 
immersing them in benzine in a wide-mouthed 
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Boxes for the Store-Room. 
> 

It often happens that one wishes to use a place 
as a temporary store-room, and does not care to go 
to the trouble or expense of fitting it up with sub- 
stantial shelves or drawers. In such a case boxes 
arranged as shown in the accompanying engraving 
will be found very useful. They occupy but little 
more space,and are almost as convenient as drawers, 
The fronts of the boxes are cut off and lids fastened 
on with leather hinges. A little strap of leather, 
tacked to the front of the lid, has a hole cut in the 
other end so it can be slipped over a knob on the 
front of the box to hold the lid securely shut, or 
over one in the box above to hold the lid up 
while putting things in and out of the box. The 
boxes are fastened securely to the wall by screws, 




















TRELLIS FOR WINDOW PLANTS. 


thread. When I had as many pieces made as I 
needed, they were painted green. When dry, I fas- 
tened them together, as the accompanying illustra- 
tion shows. To each side of the wire trellis I 
fastened stout sticks, the lower ends of which 
were inserted in the soil of the pots containing 
the ivy which was to be trained over them. On 
each side of the window frame I put brackets to 
hold the pots. The trellisses were a success. I 
can turn the plants easily, by having one person 
to handle each pot. I can take them down and 
clean them, and no lambrequin could be more 
beautiful. Any vine, like Madeira, Thunbergia, 
or Vinca, can be used, but the ivy is the best. 
EK. E. R., 











STORE-ROOM BOXES. 


Such boxes put up in the attic are excellent for stor- 
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glass-stoppered bottle. The gloves are shaken up | ing away seeds, herbs, clothes, carpet-rags, and any- 
Corn-Cob Crate. with the liquid for a few minutes, taken out, | thing which needs to be protected from dust or mice. 
——— equeezed, and hung under a chimney to dry. If | 
$ <2 


any spots are left, these are rubbed with a rag wet 
with benzine. If the gloves retain any odor, they 
are placed in a plate, covered by another, and the 
whole set upon a kettle of boiling water. The 
heat will soon drive off the odor. 


From two-thirds to seven-eighths of all the cobs 
obtained from home-shelled corn in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and in North Missouri 
and Central Iowa, are saved for and used as fuel. 
There are thousands of families who employ no 
other fuel, except in very cold weather, though 
the well-to-do burn both coal and corn-cobs. 

Usually, the cobs are housed, to keep them dry, 
but in too many instances they are left out in the 
rain, and absorb so much moisture as to destroy 
half their value for fuel. 

The crate, holding a day’s supply of cobs fora 
large stove, is made of half-inch siding (tin or 
sheet-iron); the latter preferably to avoid dust. 
It is 3 feet high and 2 feet square. There is an 
opening near the bottom through which the cobs 
aretakenout. The crate is placed on astand, having 
vertical legs of any desired length, or as long as is | 
necessary to bring the top of the stand on a level 
with the top of the stove. On the sides of this 
stand or table the side strips are raised half an | 


Eggs in the Household.—Eggs should 
always be kept in acool place, but where there is no 
danger of freezing. In cold weather, they will beat 
quicker and nicer if laid in warmish water a little 
while before beating. Wipe dry before breaking. 
To separate the yolks from the whites, break gently 
in the middle, so as to form two cups of the shell. 
Carefully pour the yolk from one cup into the other, 
letting the white run away; but retaining the yolk as 
you pour back and forth, until the separation is com- 
plete. Beat the yolks first, as they can stand wait- 
ing better than the whites. Well beaten yolks grow 
several shades lighter-colored by the process. Beat 
the whites (with a strong flop) until the foam is so 
strong and dry that you may reverse the shallow 
bowl in which you beat them without spilling the 
foam. In boiling eggs, see that they are all per- 
fectly clean, and be sure you do not crack them as 
you drop them into the water. A wire egg-basket 
or a little wire dipper is very useful. 


——> 


Dish Sink with Racks for Draining. 
—<>__— 

Dish washing loses many of its unpleasant fea- 
tures if a sink like the one in the illustration is used. 
It is a little longer than an ordinary sink, is lined | 
with sheet-iron instead of zinc, and is made with | 
two divisions. The largest one is for draining the | 
dishes and is furnished with a waste-pipe for carry- 
ing the water into a bucket placed below. If the 
house is supplied with water, the pipe from the sink 
should connect with other waste-pipes, and the 
bucket be dispensed with. The sink is also furnished 
with wooden racks for draining, which can be re- 
moved when not in use. They are frames made of 
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Improved Posts for Clothes-Lines. 
BY GRUNDY. 
> 
A clothes-line of hemp or cotton accumulates 
dirt, and soon decays if exposed to the weather 
when not in use. Figure 1 shows the top of a 
clothes-line post. Securely nailed to it is a small 
box containing a windlass. The line passes 
through a hole in the post a, and is attached to the 
windlass by means of a hook and staple. When 
not in use, the line is wound into this box by turn- 
ing the handle of the windlass. The end of the 








Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4.—CcLOTHES-LINE 


line in the box is knotted so that when stretched 
it pulls against the post and not on the windlass. 
Figure 2 shows how the opposite end of the line 
may be quickly attached to its post. A piece of 
hard-wood having a V-shaped notch cut into it, is 
securely nailed to the top of the post. The line 
is knotted and slipped into the Y. This knotted 
end hangs out when the line is wound up. Figure 
3 shows a good way to hangawire line. S isa 
strong cross-piece,about six feet long, of oak or oth- 
er tough wood, attached to the top of the line-post 
by means of a strong iron bolt. Two strips of tough 
wood, x, 1, are bolted to the cross-piece, s, and fas- 
tened together at the lower end, forming a y- 
shape brace. Half-inch holes are bored through 
them and into the post. A hard-wood or iron pin 
fastens them at any angle. 

As shown, one line is three feet lower than the 
other. Hang the long clothes on the lowest line,draw 
the pin out of the hole, 2; move the y tothe right, 
raising the line ¢, and lowering the line d; stick a pin 
in hole 1; then hang the short clothes on line d. To 
mnake the lines the same hight, put a pin in hole 5, 
in the brace and post. 

Figure 4 shows how a single line may be hung so 
as to dispense with a clothes prop. The line is at- 
tached to the short end of the lever, p, which fits 
into a notch in the top of the post, and turns on 
the iron bolt, 7. Acord, havinga hook fastened at 
one end, is attached to the long end of the lever, 
and a staple is driven into the post near the ground. 
When the clothes are hung, raise the line by draw- 
ing down the end of the lever and placing the hook 
in the staple, as shown in the engraving. 





The Household Hurly-burly. 


It needeth not Vennor, or Wiggins, or yet the 
Signal Bureau with its ‘indications,’ to predict 
the spring house-cleaning storm that betides nearly 
every well-ordered household in the land. In a 
somewhat extended experience, I have envied at 
least one friend, whose wife prided herself in so 
conducting house-cleaning that her husband should 
not kuow when it was done. When my friend 
made the boast about his wife, on behalf of my suf- 
fering fellow man I sought an interview with her, 
to beg or buy her secret. ‘* Clean house so that 
George doesn’t know when,” said the wonderful 
wife, ‘that is very easy. Idon’t clean house atall. 
I clean a room, or a floor, as it may be, only so 
much at a time as can be finished and put in order 
before my husband comes home at night. It takes 
longer, but it is not so hard a task; itis done with- 
out greatly fatiguing those who do the work, and 
the family is not thrown into confusion and made 
uncomfortable.” 
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way! This house-keeper always began with the cel- 
lar, and made thorough work, including white-wash- 
ing,there. The next step—some will go to extremes 
—was the garret. Happy woman! her house hada 
garret. Modern architects sometimes provide for 
an “attic,’? but the garret, that most useful ‘‘an- 
nex,’ is becoming rare in our houses. The garret 
cleaning is followed by that of the next story be- 
low, and the ground floor is taken in hand last. 
One important suggestion was madce,that if *‘ help ”’ 
is hired for the occasion,care must be taken that no 
sand is used on the paint. If the paint is much 
soiled, use whiting on the 
cloth; soap and water 
are usually sufficient, but 
sand should never be 
used. Let painted walls 
be washed by moving the 
cloth from above down- 
ward, and not rub it in 
Paper is best 
by wrapping a 
broom—an unworn one, 
with straight edge—with a 
soft cloth, and sweeping, 
with a steady stroke 
from top to bottom. Do 
not take stoves down in 
any room which is daily 
occupied. There will be 
Open fireplaces and 


circles. 
cleaned 


POSTS, 


many cold days before July. 
open grates are better on this account, as they can 
not be removed, and can be used at any time. 
These are some of the hints by the wife who kept 
house-cleaning from the knowledge of her husband. 
£ would suggest to house-keepers that it may be 
well to let the ‘man of the house ” into the secret, 
if this plan of house-cleaning is followed. He will 
be glad to avoid the usual annual cataclysm, and 
will willingly aid in inaugurating the new plan. 
New JERSEY. 
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The Back Stoop. 


> 

There is no part of the house more useful in 
summer than the back stoop. Call it piazza or 
veranda, if modern usage requires it, but old- 
fashioned people know it as stoop, The churning, 
the ironing, the preparation of vegetables for din- 
ner, and other household tasks, may be done 
here. It is often pleasanter than the front piazza 
for afternoon sewing, and may be preferable to any 
room in the house for the meals at midsummer. 
We have suggested uses for the back stoop which 
imply that it has one important requisite—cleanli- 
ness in itself and its surroundings. The condition 
of this door and its appendages, of which the stoop 
is one, is of far more importance than that of the 
front door. It is more used, and is more closely 
related to the interior of the house. 

If care be taken to allow no deposit of rubbish, 
no throwing out of slops that would not be toler- 
ated at the front, the back stoop will be always 
presentable, and in a condition for occupation. 
If the builder of the house did not provide this im- 
portant annex, it will be well to repair the omis- 
sion before the hot days come. The essentials are, 
a floor and a roof; the one may be any strong, am- 
ple platform that the available Jumber will allow to 
be built ; the roof is necdetl principal!y for shade, 
but it should afford shelter from rains. Thin 
boards, with the joints battened, will answer. For 
the sides, place poles—cedar are the best—at the 
corners of course, and at desired intervals for the 
support of climbers. Whether this stoop is thus 
extemporized, or is bui!t with the house, its beauty 
and comfort may be enhanced by embowcring it 
with vines. Honeysuckles, the Virginia Creeper, 
the native Clematis, and other hardy climbers may 
be used, or a grape-vine; but, for an immediate 
effect, use annualss The Morning Glories and 
the Scarlet Runner are «mong quick growers and 
the easiest to procure; the Wild Cucumber, so 
common in the Western States, is also useful. 
This department of gardening that the 
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What a contrast with the usual | house-keeper should look to. 
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A Shield for Door Knobs. 
— 

It was formerly the custom to provide every 
door in a house with two large brass knobs. These 
the careful house-keeper prided herself on keeping 
bright, and, where they were numerous, at a great 
expense of rotten-stone, oil, and ‘* elbow-grease.” 
These knobs of brass were replaced by those of 
earthenware, or so-call- 
ed porcelain, which had 
the advantage over the 
brass in not requiring 
scouring, but they were 





often  cheap-looking, 
and would sometimes 
break, Later we have 








had an “age of bronze” 
in door  trinfmings. 
These are very rich 
in appearance, and have the durability of brass 
without its annoyance, In many houses there are still 
brass knobs to be kept in order. If this task is 
left to the *‘ help,” the knobs get their weekly rub- 
bing, but so does the door, and a circle of worn 
paint around the knob attests the thoroughness of 
the scouring. It is easy to avoid rubbing the door 
as well as the knob by using a shield or guard at 
the time the work is done. This may be a piece of 
leather or of vil-cloth, not too stiff. Make a cir- 
cular hele in the center of the shield, about the 
size of the neck of the knob; then with a knife 
make two cuts, at right angles with one another, 
with this hole fora center, long enough to allow 
the shield to go on over the knob. The shield 
thus made is shown much reduced in the engray- 
Its use will protect the painted, varnished, 





SHIELD FOR DOOR KNOB. 


ing. 
or oiled door. 
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for Decorating Walls. 
es 

Cut yellow paper, such as is used for show bills, 
into strips six inches wide and thirty inches long, 
one strip for each fan. Color the paper a dark 
brown along one edge for a depth of three inches, 
and notch the other edge with the scissors into deep 
points. For coloring the paper, dye or paint may 
be used, as happens to be most convenient. After 
the paper is dry, fold it very carefully, creasing 
each fold well. After it is all folded, make a small 
hole through the brown part, half an inch from the 
edge, and put through it a fine wire or waxed 
thread. By this thread or wire, the paper is fastened 
to thin wood—a piece of shingle half an inch wide 
which has been sand-papered, answers the purpose. 
A hole is made at one end of the handle, the wire 


Sunflower Fan 





WALL FAN, 


HOME-MADE 


or thread is tied through it, and the edges of the 
paper fastened down along the edge of the handle 
with mucilage. When done, the fan will look as 
shown in the engraving. Any room which has a 
corner too dark to hang a picture in, can be bright- 
ened wonderfully by putting there a group of 
bright-colored fans. The thoughtful housewife 
will find many other means of making the home 
neat and attractive, 














The Doctor’s Talks. 
wae 
If you have properly observed your few seeds, 
you will have a general idea of what is taking place 
with countless millions of seeds everywhere this 
spring. No matter what the size of the seeds, or 
their shape, each one has a tiny plant within it. 





Figs. 1, 2 and 3.—EMBRYO OF CORN. 





That little plant is called the embryo. You have 
seen the embryo filling the whole seed, like that of 
the bean. Inthe buckwheat, the slender embryo 
is coiled up in the midst of its food, or albumen, 
while in the bean the food was contained in the 
seed-leaves of the embryo itself. When seeds are 
coming up in the field or garden this spring, I hope 
you will examine many more, and sce how the same 
general plan is varied. You will observe that the 
radicle always pushes one end down into the 
eurth, and the other end raises the plumule up 
above the surface. You were shown that the bean 
and the buckwheat had two seed-legves, and the 
‘corn but one seed-leaf to the embryo, and it was 
stated that the terms 


Monocotyledonous and Dicotyledonous 


were used for plants with one seed-leaf and with 
two seed-leaves to their embryos. I have run over 
these points again, as I wish you to be sure and 
have them well in your mind. While you had no 
difficulty with your dicotyledonous embryos, I am 
afraid you did not make out the monocotyledonous 
embryo so easily. Corn has a large embryo, and I 
wish you to work at that until you understand it. 
If you have corn that has been in the soil, or has 
been soaked and kept moist and warm until it be- 
gins to germinate, you can, by careful work, get 
out the embryo. Figure 1 is a kernel of corn 
showing the flat side; the central portion is the 
embryo, or ‘‘chit,’? as it is often called. All the 








Figs. 4, 5 and 6,—GERMINATING WHEAT. 


rest of the grainis albumen. Figure 2 shows the 
corn cut through the middle, and presents the side 
of the embryo. [f you carefuily pick at the em- 
bryo of a softened grain, with the point of a small 











knife, or with a stout needle, you can take out the 
embryo, fig. 83. At the lower part is the radicle ; 
the thick portion is the cotyledon, which is wrapped 
around the radicle; above is the plumule. You 
see from this that 

Corn is a Monocotyledonous Plant. 

Now take a look at your grains of wheat. If you 
have none that have 
been softened by plant- 
ing, soak a few grains 
in hot water until soft 
enough to cut. By tak- 
ing off a slice with a 
sharp knife, you will 
see the embryo in a lit- 
tle hollow place at the 
bottom of the albumen, 
asin fig. 4; cis the rad- 
icle and d the plumule; 
the cotyledon is curved 
around them and is cut 
through, the white por- 
tion above, 6, being its 
cut edge. The dotted 
portion above is the 
albumen. If you watch 
the wheat grains, you 
will see that several 
roots will be formed 
and push downward, as 
in fig. 5, and later, as in fig. 6. The plumule will 
extend upward, and the cotyledon remains within 








Fig. 8.—NETTED-VEINED LEAF, 


the cavity. You will notice that the leaves of corn 
(see fig. 4, last month) have the veins all running 
lengthwise and parallel with one another. You 
will find that the leaves 
of wheat show the same. 
Such leaves are 
Called Parallel-veined. 
Now look at your bean 
leaves, which by this time 
are no doubt large enough 
(see also fig. 3, in Feb- 
ruary). You will see that 
the veins branch off from 
the central vein, or rib, as 
it is called, and they keep 
on dividing into finer and 
finer veins, and these 
smaller ones come together 
in such a manner as to 
cover the whole surface of 
the leaves with a fine net- 
work, Such leaves are 

Called Netted-veined. 
It is an important thing to 
remember that parallel- 
veined leaves belong to 
plants with one seed-leaf 
to the embryo, or monocotyledonous plants, while 
netted-leaves belong to plants with embryos of 
two seed-leaves or dicotyledonous plants. 

In fig. 7 you have a leaf of Lily of the Valley, 
and you at once know that the embryo of its seed 
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is monocotyledonous. Look at the leaf of the 
quince, in fig. 8; the net-like veining shows that 
the seed is dicotyledonous. The difference of the 
Jeaves is not the only one that accompanies the 
difference in the embryo, as we shall see further on. 


—=_— 


The Largest Flower. 


Harry T. W. wishes ‘‘The Doctor” would tell 
him if there is any larger flower than the Sun- 
flower. It might surprise my young friend to be 
told that the Sunflower is not a Jarge flower. The 
great affair, sometimes as large as a dinner plate, 
with a dark center, and all around it a row of yel- 
low rays, like the old pictures of the sun, is a large 
cluster of very small flowers. If you will examine 
one next summer, you will see that the dark, cen- 
tral portion is filled with Jittle flowers, each with its 
corolla, and bearing a fruit at the bottom which 
we call a seed. The rays are flowers of another 
shape and color, but bear no seed. All these little 
flowers are attached to a broad pithy disk. If you 
wish to see the largest flower in the world, so far 
as known, you must go to the Island of Sumatra; 
but as you can not readily do that, you must be 
content with the picture. This gives you one of 
the flowers open, and another still in the bud, 
which looks like a monster cabbage. This flower 
was named in honor of the wife of Sir Stamford 
tafiles, who, when it was discovered, was Governor 


| of that part of the world, and is called Lafflesia. 





| seets. 
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If it has any common name, I never heard of it. 
This flower is in color a light orange, mottled with 
yellowish-white. It measures three feet across, 
and weighs about 15 pounds. ‘‘ It must be beauti- 
ful,’’ you will say. Perhaps so, if you stand at a 
distance and to the windward, otherwise you might 
get a whiff of its perfume, which is that of decay- 
ing meat, a foul odor that attracts swarms of flies. 
‘Why is this?” you will wonder. 1 think that 
you know enough about flowers to understand that 
the part of a flower called pistil ripens to become 
the fruit or seed-pod, but only after it has been 
touched by the very fine dust called pollen, which 
is given off by other parts of the flower called sta- 
mens. When you smell of a lily, you are apt to 
cet some of the pollen on your face. In the lily 
the stamens and pistils are in the same flower, but 
in this monster flower they are separate—some 
flowers have pistils, and others have stamens only. 
The pollen can not reach the pistils unless it is car- 
ried to them, and this service is done by the in- 
These get dusted with the pollen in one 
flower, and when they are attracted to a flower 
with pistils, they are quite sure, as they go buz- 
zing about to find the meat, to rub off some of the 
poilen that is on their bodies upon the pistils. 
“Where are the leaves?” do you ask? It has 





THE LARGEST FLOWER. 


none. The flower, with a sort of neck below it, is 
the whole plant. It is a parasite, a plant that lives 
upon another plant; in this’case a kind of grape 
vine, not shown in the engraving. As it steals its 
food from that vine, it has no need of stem and 
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leaves to prepare it. Many years ago I was botan- 
izing in what is now Arizona, and discovered a 
flower which is own cousin to this monster. Though 
it was only a quarter of an inch across, it had the 
family habit of stealing its living, and was attached 
to asmall bush in large numbers. This was not a 
Rafllesia, but a Pilostyles, THE Doctor. 


ee 
The Round Robin. 
aha 

Dear Boys anp Gripr_s.—One of the best let- 
ters that Round Robin has received, was a neat 
one from Charlie Greenfield, of Somerville, 
Ohio, which we enjoyed excecdingly, and we shall 
be glad to hear from him again. He says ‘‘I havea 

" dog called Fossy, a cat called Susie, and a playful 
white kitten. Holiday nights were very restless 
ones with me. I slept two or three hours in the 
first part of the night, then the rest was spent in 
rolling and kicking until morning.’? We imagine 
that Charlie is not the only boy who lay awake on 
Holiday nights. He sends his love to all. 

Nettie Woodward, of Burlingham, N. Y., is nine 
years old, and must be a very bright little girl, for 
she says she “cyphers in decimals,” and is soon 
“going in the Fourth Reader.’? She has an Alder- 
ney calf named Floss, fora pet, and better still a 
dear little baby brother Benny. 
tie, that you succeeded in making out the Geogra- 
phy puzzle. It is excellent practice. 

Edie Hillbrant, who lives at Union Station, Ohio, 
writes—‘I will tell you about my pet pig. Papa 
found him one morning, out by the strawstack, 
nearly frozen to death. He gave him to me to 
raise. I fed him with a spoon and he grew to be a 
nice pig. His name is Sambo. He gets up in the 
morning, and makes his bed, and then lies down 
again.”? Edie’s sister Berthie has a kitty named 
Daisy, which is so genteel she will never eat on the 
floor, but always climbs up on a chair or table. 
Edie makes a good suggestion, she says ‘‘ Last sum- 
mer, 1 gathered leaves of different kinds, and 
pinned them, one on each leaf of a book, until I 
bad over thirty kinds. 
little boys and girls to do in summer.”’ 

Round Robin thinks so too, especially if you are 
old enough to look up the plants in some good 
book on the subject; and classify the different 
species, writing both the common and botanical 
name under each leaf. 

Little folks must be patient, if their communica- 
dions do not appear right away, and we will try 
and give as many as possible a place in the next 
issue after they are received. 

Yours truly, Rounp Rosin. 





In-door Games of Marbles. 
Se 


Most children have marbles In stock or may ob- 
tain a supply for a few cents while in town. They 
afford a simple amusement, and one that will 
interest them for hours at a time. Fig. 1 repro- 
sents a board four inches wide and two and a half 
feet in length, with strips or supports nailed at 
each end asshown. Thelower edge of the board has 
six arches cut or sawed in, each being three inches 
wide and two inches in hight; immediately over 





Fig. 1.—A MARBLE BOARD, 





We are glad, Net- | 


This is a real nice way for | 





space between the arches, that shot is lost. The 
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| game shown in fig. 2, is also played upon the floor | 


| or carpet. The strip at the back upon which the fig- 
ures are placed, is two feet in length, one half an 
inch in thickness and two inches wide. The six 
arms or projecting pins are two inches wide and 
eight inches in length, and are kept in place by the 
strip nailed upon the top. The game is played like 
the foregoing, and care must be taken that the 
marble does not re-bound outside the limits, in 
which case the count is lost. Another game is 
shown in fig. 3. This consists of parts of thin 





Fig. 2. 
wooden hoops, placed in the form shown, and held 
there by two wooden strips nailed to them. The 
| spaces in which a marble may stop are marked 40, 
60, and 80. Care is necessary or the marble will 
pass in at one end of the half circle and out at the 
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Fig 3. 


| other. Each player is entitled to roll five or more 

marbles, the one tallying the highest number being 

the winner. Several other forms could be devised, 

| but the foregoing will answer for one time. 
———— 


Postage-Stamps. 


Business men are besieged on all sides by eager 
Philatelists (as stamp collectors are styled) begging 
for the canceled stamps from their foreign corres- 
pondence. To procure a complete set of stamps, 
issued by every nation, would be almost impossible; 
and we advise young collectors, to commence with 


| their own country and then proceed by degrees to 


| 
| 


| perfect sets of each, as is possible. 


England, France, and other countries; forming as 
It is stated 


| that more than 1,200 stamps have been issued by 





various governments. Of these, Spain has about 
65: Great Britain and Dependencies the same ; the 
United States, 44; Hanover, 34; Prussia, 32; so on 
down to Hamburg, which has only one. Besides 
these there are innumerable revenue stamps, 
stamped envelopes, wrappers, and postal cards, 
Very beautiful albums are made for these collec- 
tions. But for beginners all that is required, isa 
blank-book, some sheets of very thin writing paper, 
and a bottle of gum arabic dissolved in water, and 
made thin. To mount the stamps cut the writing 
paper into strips, half an inch wide, gum along one 
edge, and lay the stamps on the gummed edge. 
Then cut the strips and trim the paper, having it 
slightly narrower at the top. Now fold this paper 
s0 a8 to form a hinge, and fasten it to the blank 
page withadrop of gum. Write under the stamp 
the date of issue, cost, ete. Arrange them first 
geographically: American, European, Asiatic, Afri- 
can, and Oceanic; and then according to their 


40, 10, etc. ete. To play the game, set the board | moneyvalue. In each geogrephical division, every 


upon the floor within about a foot of the side 
of the room. The one that is to play then takes 
his position at the opposite side, and rolls the mar- 
ble toward the board. Should it passthrough an 
arch, the number above the arch is tallied. Each 
player has five chances. The one tallying the 
greatest number of points wins the game. When 
a player misses the bourd, or the marble strikes the 





| country should have a distinct place. 


In some countries there are stamps issued for 
special purposes; thus, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and Victoria have stamps for registered let- 


| ters only, and the latter place has a ‘**too late”’ 


stamp also. In many catalogues there will be found 
stamps classed under the head of Essays. These 
stamps are valuable, as they are very scarce. 
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What Every Boy Should Learn. 


Every boy should learn to lift himself by his 
hands, and to hold on for some time. It is not 
necessary to go to a gymnasium to learn this. Boys 
in the country in climbing trees are soon able to 
lift themselves by the hands. It is well to have a 
pole placed horizontally, just high enough to allow 
the feet to be clear from the ground. With this 
and a rope of good size hanging down from a se- 
cure fastening, many useful feats may be learned. 
The pole and rope may be under a shed or in the 
barn, To lift the body by the hands and to move 


along on the pole, to hang by one hand, and to swing 














in various ways, will greatly strengthen the arms 
and hands. The rope will allow of the more diffi- 
cult feat of climbing it. At first learn to climb the. 
rope by the aid of the feet, pressing the rope be- 
tween them. After this learn to go np, using the 
hands only. In going down never slide, but go 
down hand-under-hand, otherwise the hands may 
be badly hurt. One who can command himself 
while on a rope may at times find the ability to do 
so very useful. It is easily acquired, and the time 
spent in such exercises is by no means wasted. 
= ——— 

The Paper Hunt.—“ Charlie J.’”°—As we 
understand it, the Paper Hunt is a capital amuse- 
ment for rather large buys who can take a long tramp 
without much fatigue, There should be several 
boys, the more the better, one boy we call the 
leader, takes with him a large number of scraps of 
paper—in his pocket or in a bag slung over his 
shoulders. The scraps should be white, and large 
enough to be seen readily; those cut from the edges 
of old newspapers will answer. The leader, having 
five minutes start, goes where he pleases, only 
agreeing to drop a scrap of paper every few rods, 
When the minutes are up, the rest of the boys start 
in pursuit and try to catch the leader, being guided 
in the direction by the scattered papei scraps. The 
leader, if he understands the country well, can 
take the rest on a long chase, while the boys in 
pursuit can, by separating somewhat, keep on the 
lookout for the paper scraps and aid one another 
in the hunt. If any one can give us the rules of 
this game, we shall be glad to have them. 
a. oe 

An Arithmetical Curlosity.—As the year 
1881came in, many papers, including the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, amused their readers with the 
arithmetical changes that one could ring on 


the number 1881, from the properties of the 
digit 9. 
and has peculiarities. 
form as more striking. 


What I send you is, I believe, original, 
I present it in diagram 
The number 1881, when 











resolved into prime factors, gives us 1, 3, 9, 11, 19, 
these and no others, as when multiplied together, 
they produce 1881. It consequently must have 


| twelve complete divisors, and can have no more 


and no less, if we regard unity and the number 
itself among the divisors. These divisors are all 


| readily obtained, and the diagram presents them in 


| 
| 


pairs, the two members of each pair are found 
opposite each other. See 57 opposite 33; 33 times 
57 equal 1881, and so of other pairs. PETROPONS. 
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How Nellie Won the Day. 


BY AGNES CARR. 


> 

Gray clouds drifted across the sky, and a chill 
wind swept over the fields, and whistled round the 
corner of the old red school-house; but the group 
of children, clustered about the door-step, noticed 
neither, so interested were they in some object that 
they were examining. 

“Tt will be the greatest fun, alive !’? exclaimed a 
large boy, in a muffler.—*‘ Indeed it will!’ assented 


a rosy-cheeked girl, whom her companion called 
Maggie.—‘“‘ And how she will jump!” squeaked 
little Tommy Green, who had a cold in his head.— 
“There comes Nellie Lawson,” cried two or three, 
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going above him in the spelling class. ‘* You 
needn’t preach to us, Nellie Lawson, and we shan’t 
ask your consent to the trick.” 

‘No, indeed !"’ said most of the group, who did 
not care to lose their sport.—‘‘ And if you give 
Ruth a hint, beforehand, we will have nothIng 
more to do with you,” added Maggie.—‘‘l’m no 
tell-tale,’ answered Nellie, with some spirit, as she 
turned off down the road, leaving the mischievous 


| youngsters to prepare this unkind surprise for their 


; schoolmate. 


That same afternoon, as Miss Allis, the school- 


| teacher, was wending her way toward her board- 


ing-place, at Auntie Piper's, she was overtaken 
by her pet pupil, Nellie Lawson, who, with her 
scarlet hood falling back on her shoulders, and her 
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covered her face with her hands; but they were 
surprised, when, in place of the repulsive rat, they 
beheld a dainty lunch, neatly packed in a box, and 
on top a netted purse, through which might be seen 
the gleam of silver, while on a slip of paper were 
written the two words, ‘ April Fool.” 

‘This is some of Nellie Lawson’s work, I know !”’ 
exclaimed Ben, angrily; but none of the others 
echoed his tone, as they caught a sight of Ruth’s 
grateful face, and Nellie said softly, ‘‘ Yes, 1 know 
I have rather turned the laugh against the school, 
but [am sure you will enjoy my joke more than 
the one you planned, even if you have all been 
April fooled; and going to Ruth’s side, pressed 
her to taste the good things, “ for I know by your 
looks you need them,”’ she whispered. 
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as a sweet-faced maiden emerged from the school- 
house; ‘‘ let us tell her about it.” 

‘What are you all talking and laughing about ?”’ 
asked the new-comer; ‘can’t I know the joke?” 

‘“Of course you cay,” said Maggie. ‘‘ Just see 
this rat, that Ben Mott has caught,” and the boy 
With the muffler swung a gray rat round by the 
tail. Nellie gave a half-suppressed scream, and 
then, seeing that the animal was dead, asked, 


hy 
y 


| 


“What are you going to do with it? ’—“* Why, to- | 


morrow is the first of April,”’ explained Ben, ‘‘ and 
we intend to play a trick on that shabby Ruth 
Baker.”—‘ She is dreadfully afraid of rats and 
mice,”’ continued Maggie, ‘‘ almost goes into a fit, 
at the sight of one,—so we are going to do this fel- 
low up in a nice parcel, and put it in her desk. She 


will think it is something Auntie Piper has sent her | 


by Miss Allis, and it will be fun to see her scared 
when she.opens it—don’t you think so ?””?—“ No, I 
don’t !’” responded Nellie, while her cheeks glowed, 
and her eyes flashed, ‘‘and I think it is mean to 
treat a poor girl like Ruth so. She is smarter than 
any of us, if she does wear patched clothes, and 
live in a tumble-down old shanty, and it might do 
her a great deal of harm.’’—‘‘ Nonsense !? shouted 
Ben, angrily ; for he had a grudge against Ruth for 
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down a side-path to meet her. ‘*‘Oh, Miss 
Allis!’ she panted, quite breathless, ‘‘ I was 
so afraid I might miss you; and I want to 
ask a favor.” 

“What is it, Nellie?’ inquired the teach- 
er.—‘‘ Only to Jend me the school-house key, 
until to-morrow morning, when I will be sure 
and bring it very early.””—‘* But what can 
you want of it? ’’—‘“‘ It is a secret, Miss Allis; 
but, truly, I will do no harm.’’—The teacher 
smiled at the girl’s earnestness, as she drew 
the key from her pocket, saying, ‘‘I think I 
can trust you, Nellie ; but don’t fail to be on 
hand, in good season.’—‘‘ Oh, no, indeed ! 
and thank you so very much!” and with a kiss, 
and a wise shake of her little head, Nellie bade her 
teacher ‘‘ good bye,’’ and sturted towards home. 





The Widow Baker’s home was a miserable 
place, the cold air pouring through the wide cracks 
in the boards, and laughing at the wee bit of fire on 
the hearth, that seemed too timid, even to crackle. 

‘¢This is a poor shelter,’”? groaned Mrs. Baker; 
“but I fear we may even have less, for not a pen- 
ny’s rent have I paid for three months, and farmer 
Mott has threatened to turn us out.” 

So it was with a sad heart that Ruth started for 
school, trying to plan some means by which she 
could earn enough, at least, to keep starvation 
from the door. The scholars were all in their 
places when she entered. Opening her desk, she 
saw a package in one corner, and—not observing 
the boys nudging each other, and the girls giggling 
behind their “‘readers,’’—supposed Auntie Piper 


had kindly sent her a turnover, as she occasion- 


ally did. Carefully she untied the string, and un- 
folded the paper. Ben Mott stole up behind, and 
peeped over her shoulder, while the others watched 
eagerly. They were not disappointed, for the girl 
uttered a startled “Oh !”’ sat down suddenly, and 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM TO THE HOME. 
Drawn and Engraved for 


: . . : . . ! 
fair hair streaming in the wind, came running 
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“Tet me take some home to the children,”’ 
begged the girl, and she explained, in a few words, 
the sad condition of her family. The well-fed boys 
and girls instantly scattered in every direction, 
each tried to outdo the other in bringing from their 
own lunch baskets, sandwiches, biscuits, pies, cake, 
etc., to heap upon Ruth’s desk, until there was 
much more than she could carry—and she fairly 
sobbed from excitement. Miss Allis, watching 
the proceedings, forgot to ring the bell until long 
after time. That afternoon, as Mrs. Baker stood 
by the window, she uttered a cry of despair, at the 
sight of farmer Mott’s wagon coming down the 
road, ‘‘ For,” she said to Peter, the oldest boy, 
‘*he has come to turn us out, and where we shall 
go, Heaven only knows!’ Sure enough, Mr. Mott 
soon appeared on the threshold. ‘‘See here!” he 
shouted, ‘‘haveyou some money for me ?’’—‘‘ N-n- 
no, sir!’ stammered the poor widow,—“ but——’’ 

“Well, that’s all right, for it’s April fool’s day, 
you know ; but what do you mean by allowing any 
of my tenants to freeze and starve? Here is acord 
of wood; don’t you dare to bring me any rent, 
until that young man jis old enough to earn it.” 
And with these words, the bluff farmer hurried 
off, leaving Mrs. Baker speechless. She was roused 
by the entrance xf Ruth, followed by a procession 
of boys and girls, bearing baskets and pails, and 
who in a twinkling set to work, like a band of good 
fairies, making up a roaring fire, spreading the ta- 
ble, with Ben Mott the leader of them all, while his 
face fairly beamed with satisfaction. Fun and 
jollity prevailed on all sides, and Nellie, hugging 
Ruth rapturously, exclaimed, ‘‘Isn’t it just the 
loveliest April foot that ever was heard of ?”’ 

As the twilight shadows fell softly over the 
country-side, and the happy children—leaving the 
Bakers sitting by a cheerful fireside—wended their 
way to their own comfortable homes, Ben Mott 
whispered to Miss Allis, ‘‘ Nellie Lawson’s ‘fool 
ing’ is worth twenty of my stupid rat tricks.”’ 
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For Winter Grain Fields—Important 
Work Now. 
~~ 

All who have winter wheat or rye growing should 
give them instant attention the moment the frost 
begins to leave the ground, and that time is al- 
ready at hand in the middle regions, if not over in 
the more southern localities where winter wheat 
is grown. Let it be well understood that no degree 
of cold appears to injure wheat. In Northern Min- 
nesota, Dakota, Winnepeg, Manitoba, and Saskat- 
chewan, which are among the finest wheat regions 
of the world, a temperature of 30° to 40° below 
zero isnot uncommon. Asarule, the ground freezes 
early in autumn and keeps frozen until spring. 

What kills, or materially injures all crops remain- 
ing in the ground over winter, is the alternate 
freezing and thawing in the spring contest between 
winter and summer. The amount of damage, the 
good or bad stand that goes over to the growing 
season of June and July, depends largely upon the 
number of freezing nights followed by thawing days. 

To understand this, keep in mind that water, in 
passing from a temperature of 39° to 32° (to ice), 
expands about one-eighth of its own bulk. A wet 
soil does the same. The fine delicate roots and 
root hairs, of which there are tens of thousands 
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the rapid settlement of the treeless prairies started 
in full vigor, coal was found in largely increased 


| quantities, not only at the East, but begun to be 


| discovered right under the prairies, where it was 


on every wheat plant, and which are its feed- | 


ers or sap suppliers, are of necessity stretched, - 


torn, and broken by this expansion of the soil. 


Suppose one freezing and thawing thus des- | 


troys only ten per cent. of the rootlets, there 
would stili remain enough for most of the 
wants of the plant. But repeat the operation 
a dozen times, reducing the roots ten per cent. 
each time, and we should have not quite 30 
per cent. of the original roots left alive. In a 
favorable season, with a steady moisture in the soil, 
the plants may endure from tive to six of these 
freezings, and yet have enough roots left, and after- 
wards produced, to supply sap for the maturing of 
afaircrop. But with dry weatherin June and July 
the plants will not have roots enough to furnish the 
needed sap, which is the life-blood of the plant, the 
carrier of food from the leaves and roots to the in- 
terior of the plants. Dry earth does not expand in 
freezing, and the nearer dry a soil is, the less the 
expansion. 

The important lesson from the above now is, that 
every possible effort should be made to free the 
soil from standing water on, or in, the wheat and 
rye fields, A little work will clear out the lower 
ends of dead furrows and thus often draw off the 
excess of moisture from a large area. If there are 
wet spots not drained by dead furrows or other- 
wise, it is better to run a plow right through the 
growing crop now, and let off the excessive moisture 
in the soil. 
enough more wheat on the dried portion to make 
up the loss. Any farmer going over the field with 
spade or hoe, can usually find many places where a 
few minutes’ work will save many bushels of wheat. 


— aes a 
Coal as Farm Fuel. 
—< > 
Most persons will be surprised when we state 
that all the great agricultural regions embraced in 





If such a furrow willdo it there willbe | 


' ravages of insects, 


Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, part of Minne- | 


sota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, already filled or fast 
filling up with a dense population of cultivators, 
would now be, and long continue very sparsely set- 
tled, but for the recent discovery of coal. The en- 
tire native growth of wood on a large part of the 
above area would not keep the present population 
alive five years—would not supply fuel for cooking 
and to prevent their freezing to death in winter! A 
few first settlers obtained fuel from the small tim- 
ber belts along streams, often hauling it many miles. 
But there are probably two hundred million acres 
in the above named region, the occupants of which 
must depend wholly upon Lard coal for fires. Sixty- 
five years ago, when Illinois was organized as a 
State, the use of hard coal was unknown. Thirty- 


seven years ago, when Iowa became a State, the en- 
tire anthracite production of the whole country was 
but little over half a million tons. 


But just when 


most needed; and now we find that during 1881, the 
latest official figures at hand, the out-put of coal 
was, in round numbers: 
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| twenty inches deep, and about a bushel of fregh 


Tons. | Tons. 
RUMORS: ci cawcese 6.000.000 | Colorado........ - 700,000 
MDW wove bibescecc 1,750,000 | Kansas ...... ... 500,000 
Missouri... ..... 1,750,00) | Wyoming......... 225,000 | 
Indiana ......... 1,500,000 a 


| otal... . 


That is, there is more coal now mined in this 
prairie territory than the entire production of an- 
thracite in the United States only seventeen years 
ago! New discoveries of coal are constantly being 
made all over the region between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific Coast, and the railways bring it 
at low rates within easy reach of almost every 
farm, and thus has a kind Providence stored abun- 


. «- 12,425,000 | 


dant fuel under these great fertile plains which stand | 


all ready for instant tillage, without the years of 
toilsome preparation required of pioneers in forest 
covered regions. 





A Revolving Bird House. 
ie ee 
Herewith is an engraving of a bird house which I 
had for several years. The blue birds took a special 
liking to it, raising several broods each year in it. 





REVOLVING BIRD HOUSE. 


The advantage is that the door is always turned 
from the storm. 
wood board, with a plate of iron for the “ feather- 
end.’’ A quarter-inch iron pin in the top of the 
pole runs through the arrow, the whole answering 
for a vane. J. YOUNG. 





How to Raise Winter Squashes. 
BY 8. E. FOX, ESSEX C0., N. J. 
—— 
Success in growing winter squashes depends on 


three things: i rly fertiliz i i n- | : : 
1ings: asoil properly fertilized with nitrogen | which could be very profitably turned into chest- 


I made the arrow of inch hard- | 





ous manure ; the seed-bed pulverized to a generous | 


depth, andthe growing vines protected from the 
Unless one proposes to grow 
squashes extensively for the market, it will be far 
more satisfactory to cultivate a few hills thoroughly, 
so that the vines will be loaded with large squashes, 
than to plant a large area half-manured, which will 
yield a crop of small and inferior squashes. If one 
has manure sufficient*for only a few hills, it will 
be more profitable to put a gencrous amount into 
each hill than to spread it broadcast over the land. 
Yet, the entire soil ought to be enriched, for the 
reason that the vines of winter squashes will take 
root, wherever the joints touch the ground, thus oc- 
cupying the entire area. 

My own practice is to prepare the hills, af any 
convenient time during the winter or early part of 
autumn. Half a dozen hills, with proper manage- 
ment, will produce all the winter squashes that a 
family of ordinary size may need. At the place for 
each hill, drive a stake into the ground, taking care 
that the stakes stand in a line, so that the stakes 
mark the middle of each hill; with these as a 
centre, holes are made, four feet in diameter and 


night-soil is thoroughly mingled with the earth of 
each as it is returned to the hole. In filling in 
keep the best soil, the top soil, near the surface, 
and replace the stakes in line. By preparing the 
hills a few months before the seed is planted, a 
smal] quantity of rich fertilizing material will be 
changed into plant food; if seeds are planted 
above such a strong fertilizer while it is undecom- 
posed, it would destroy the young and tender 
roots, just as superphosphate will burn up growing 
plants when too large a quantity is applied to 
the land. By pulverizing the seed-bed to a gener- 
ous depth, the roots will readily strike deep into 
the soil, and spread out over a large area, and in 
hot and dry weather, the growing vines will suffer 
but little injury from drouth. Just before the seed 
is planted, the ground should be spaded over 
again, so as to increase its porosity and its capaci- 
ty to retain moisture. 
a 


Plant more Chestnut Trees, 
> 

Owing to inexplicable causes, very little has yet 
been done to replace the fast disappearing native 
growth of the valuable chestnut. Its wood is one of 
the best for fence posts and rails on account of its 
great durability. It is also highly esteemed for 
wainscotings and other casings, and is often used 
for veneering. Its yrain shows well when simply 
varnished instead of painted. Though not consid- 
ered very valuable as fuel, it makes a brisk fire, and 
in heating power, dry chestnut wood falls only 15 
per cent. or one-seventh, below hard maple, cord 
for cord, and is nearly equal to the soft maples. 

For its fruit alone the chestnut is largely grown 
in many parts of Europe, and in this country the 
nuts almost always meet a ready sale at remunera- 
tive prices. In some northern provinces of Italy 
chestnuts are a chief article of diet, eaten not only 
boiled and roasted, but ground into meal and made 
into bread, puddings and cakes. The report just 
issued by the Italian Inspector-General of Forests, 
states the chestnut crop at six hundred and forty- 
six million pounds, grown on about half a million 
acres of chestnut forests, of which nearly eight 
million pounds were exported, bringing a return of 
nearly half a million dollars. In the Province of 
Lucca 183 per cent. of the entire land is devoted 
to growing the chestnut mainly for its fruit. 

Single specimens, about dwellings and upon the 
road sides andin fields, make beautiful shade trees; 
they are little subject to disease or insects ; they 
grow quickly, and live toagreatage. Specimens in 
England and in Sicily are estimated at all the way 
from 800 to 4,000 years old. They grow best on sandy 
soil, but do well on any soil not wet and swampy. 

The trees may be easily raised from the seed, 
if the nuts are not allowed to become dry before 
planting. Most nurseries supply young trees at 
moderate prices. There are millions of acres, espe- 
cially on side hills and rocky land, fit for little else, 


nut orchards, and in a few years also supply a large 
amount of good timber. Let the reader look about 


| and see if it is not worth while to start a lot of 


chestnut trees during this spring. 


aerial — 


New Zealand Flax.—tThe fibre of New 
Zealand flax (Phormium Tenax) is growing in favor 
with Australian manufacturers. This flax has been 
imported into Great Britain, where it was profitably 
used, at first, The importation then fell off. Near 
Melbourne, Victoria, the New Zealand flax has been 


| introduced into a long-established rope and mat 


factory. New Zealand flax is found to be a valua- 
ble substitute for Italian flax in making twine, and 
engine packing. The fibre is fine and strong, and 
is used by the native New Zealanders for dresses, 
mats, cord, ete. As an illustration of the indus- 
trial growth of these far distant British colonies, it 
may be stated that the factory above referred to 
gives employment to more than 400 hands. Phor- 
mium Tenax is known in this country only as a0 
ornamental plant, cultivated for its rich and varie- 
gated deaves. 
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The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
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only Thresher selected from the vast number built in lea 
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the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standerd 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobles"'!!, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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Filling the Sy spoilsiieTa, 
Tea Club Orders. 


We have made a Specialty for . Years of Offering 
Premiums of Dinner ‘Sets, Gold Band Sets, 
Silver Ware, &c., 10 those who get up CLUB Orders 
for our goods. White Tea Sets of 45 pieces, with $10.00 
Order. Gold Band or sees Rose China Sets, 44 
pieces, with $20.00 Order. AS, of all kinds, at 30, 35, 40, 

, 60 and 75 cents. Send posal for full Price and Premium 
List. To all who mention American Agriculturist, and ask 
for it, we will send copy of “ Rousekeeper’s Friend,” full 
of recipes and useful information. 


GREAT LONDON TEACO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 

















[*oureres from this paper are pouringin. Our stoc~- 

is running low, but more are ordered. All customers 
anite in saying, Full value for our money. We will 
give you the worth of your money dollar frdollay. Our 
motto is, “a good article at afair price.” ACCURATE 
WATCHES from $10 Oup, 
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HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL, 
LAUNDRY BLUE in existence. One 10-cent bag out- 
lasts four 6-ounce vials of liguid blue, and no risk or annoy- 
ance from broken bottles. Your Grocer can procure it rom 
€.T.RAYNOLDS & CO., 106 and 108 Fulton St., New York 


AMES PY 


Circulars free. 
MMINGS & CO., ‘38 Dey St., N. Y. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands, 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soa Pp, amaze 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but seo that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 


is the only safe article, and always bears 
thename of JAMES PYLE, New York, 














EXTRACTS FROM TWO LETTERS. 


“IT am pleased to say your butter was of such a 


beautiful color that we got five cents above mar- 
ket price for it. Send us all wou can.” 


‘** Your butter looks so much like lard, that we can't 
sellit except for grease. You should use Ww 
R. & Co’s Improved Butter Color.” 
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IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(For several years we have furnished the 
‘Dairymen of America With an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs, 

(But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
WUI Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 


t@rAnd, while prepared in oil, isso compound- 
ed that it is impossible for it to become _— m 
WARE of all imitations, and of a 
Lee colors, for they are liable to become 
rancidand spoil the butter. 
er lf you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without — 


expense. 
































* WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
The ESTEY ORGAY 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by tho continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LoGuEs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
«____ Brattleboro, Vt._ 
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Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam ee, 


Mill Board, 
“ BoilerCoverings, 
6 Building Felt, 


FIRE PROOF SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, &e. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


H.W JOHNS M’F'G CO, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply able Superintendents, 
Grade Teachers and Specialists with good positions in the 
Central, Western and Southern States for the ensuing year, 
in public or private schools. Great demand for lady teach- 
ers of music, art and languages. Apply early. 








ERS and al} interested fu 
epeech impediments-send for 
circulars, The A. Vocal Insti. 
tute 101 Waverly Place N. ¥- 





THE a 


ULM WMMALER. 


ALL NIGHT 


Inhalation. 


For Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and 
any inflammation ofthe 
mucous membrane of 
the respiratory organs, 
whether it is the nose, 
wax throat, or lungs. 


It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is used 
the same as a pillow at night. You inhale a pow- 
erfully medicated atmosphere all mig ht, whilst 
sleeping, as usual. No pipes or tubes. Its opera- 
tion has been so uniformly excellent and beneficial, 
that it is placed before sufferers from Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, and diseases of the mucous membr ane 
of the air-passages. as the most powerful method 
for the application of medicated air for the cure of 
diseased parts. 

For further information and commendations, 
write for a pamphlet to 


The Pillow Inhaler Co., 


{520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 


Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 


= All steel teeth. Best ime 
plement inuse. Unegual 

as asod harrow and pulver- 

izer. Works oo y — 

in growing Wheaf 

toes or bushel Corn, welds 

TE CECE NEE CLOTS 6 to 10 bushels 

ARAN AAAI. 








reeter, Sole Proprietor and Man 
turer, 80 Lo 86 Illinois St., Chicago, 





THE BRADLEY 





Road Cart. 


FIVE STYLES Weighing from 29,1018 to 160 Ibs. 
Light, Safe, Easy Riding, Graceful, and ‘Strong, 
BRADLEY & C0,,‘ssravctsine isn” 


Send for Dlustrated Price List. 
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SEEDS THAT ARE WORTH GROWING. 


A REAL LUXURY. ee 


















SEEDS 


which have been 
some growers rotanted by 


valued collections of Seed, 
containing varieties of little 
a etothe planter. They cater 
wishes valud: oe of > cape hy 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar f . adoring 
everything for the Garden and Daren malled Rat 


HENRY A. DREER Piieasees ne: 












A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, with 
directions for culture, will be found in 


Bliss’s Illustrated Handbook for the Market Gardener s) 


Farm and Garden. SPECIAL PRICE LIST, 

150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a Market G O ; 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Carnations, Mailed Free to Market Gardeners only. Our annual Illus. 
for two three-cent stamps, to cover postage. on a Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 


ree. 
A. D. COWAN & CO., Seedsmen, 
114 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


B } Ac y 

< Agricultaral Implements 
ae 
KGve) FARM AND GARDEN. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
(Established 1843.) P. 0. Box 376, New York City. 


New Varieties Potatoes for 1883. 


an 













Extra Early. Very Productive. Re- 
quires no Bushing. Exquisite Flavor. 


Dr. Thurber, Editor of American Agriculturist, says: 
“* Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons deserve the congratulation of 
the whole gardening community for re, ntroduced 80 
excellent a variety of this popular vegetable.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher.—“ Your Peas 
are wonderful, none others so good. I do not mean to 
plant another year any others, early or late. They beat the 
Alpha in earliness and out of sight in flavor.” 

From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. American 
Pomological Society, Ex-Pres. U. 8S. Agricultural Society.— 














“ My AMERICAN WONDER is @ wonder, equa! in sweetness f mae 
and richness to the Champion of England, which is all | Rosy Morn, Rubicund, Tyrian Purple. | 
that could be desired.” fe ee hee | 
So says in substance every one who hastestedit. We i¢ ag y) * The ‘ACME? Pilverizi Harrow, C yus, 
ae ser Se hear ~ — complaint. from any one who has Choice Varietic Ss of 1882, ete. . nlverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher 
planted the genuine variety obtained from us. White Star Queen of the Valley neler is p Ds 0 is 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market Vermont Cham ion, Matchioss, | 4 ee a eee eee ee ee ne 
called “ American Wonder,” be sure and call for “ Biiss merican Giant, Adirondack, etc. | weeds on land that has been plowed some time that F 


AMERICAN WONDER,” and receive no other. net. ee and price | the “eee sone wd our 
Per pkt., 1 : half- , 25; pint, 45; quart, 80; b ustrate otato Catalogue, ages, which contains an ee 5 ” 7 P ee : 
mail, et ee Wee destreret af Dur stores or sent by illustrated list of the leading varieties in cultivation, with | ave ever seen. (See page 204, this paper.) 
express at purchaser's expense, pint, 35 cents; quart, 60; much useful information upon their culture. Mailed to all 
ha epee, 25; peck, $4.50. applicants inclosing 10 cents. Regular customers free. 
Prices for larger quantities will be given on application. 








‘ NEW EARLY TOBACCO—GENERAL GRANT. 
H H The earliest Tobacco in cultivation, particularly adapted 

R e | iab le O n | re) n S eed Ss. - a 4 yo poe rsa . a —— 

nches in length, of proportionate breadth, and mature 

oot poe en = at ae Donn ented ee piece’ its crop perfectly, as far horth as Duluth, Minnesota. ‘The 
. y ’ 1i i leaf has extremely small veins, is of- the finest possible tex- 

the ——- confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this ture, and very elastic. One of the best judges of Tobacco 
or any other market. in New York City pronounces it an exceedingly promising 





IBLEY’ 
EED 








~ 


Oz. 4 lb lb. 
5 “a re variety, and an old Connecticut Valle ower says it is the 
me ng early Red............ $.25 2 rf choleest as well by —e. sort he has ge ie oo 
POY pecbtahny he alaeaes : 4 é or cultivating and curing sent with each packet. Price 
Wetheratcid Large Wed... 43 9 1 | Scente per packet; cents per ounce.” OF ALL PLANTS, FOR ALL CROPS, 
White Soetaash 8 ” 3:00 STERLING NOVELTIES OF RARE MERIT. We are the hate sein ay ga ‘oO 
Red Globe.... er | 60 2.00 Our beautifully illustrated NOVELTY CIRCULAR (20 ers and 1 st aia aie dane 4? ~ 
White Globe....... seipekoeee 30 1.00 3. pages of the size of the Agriculturist), containing a descrip- < Spe hit phism lest Base Ai tag 
In lots of 5 Ibs. and over, 50 cents per Ib. may be deducted. | tive list of everything that has proved really desirable in- have greatest facilities for producing Best Seeds 
Special prices given for larger quantities. Postage must be | trod:ced within the past three years, mailed free to all All our Seeds are tested, and only the best sent out. 
ded at the rate of 16 cents per pound when sent by mail. applicants. Our Annual Catalogue and Price List brings THE 
WORLD TD TOUR OW Book. Ti 
“> > 4 fi 4 YOUR OWN DOOR. It in- 
ss 10 IN PREMIUMS: cludes all the desirable new and standard varieties 
OFFERED FOR THE LARGEST YIELDS AND HEADS OF 3 ae Me apy Field and Tree Seeds, and 
ts. Sent FREE to any address. 
> Ww -EALS. a 
PRINGLE’S NE CERE L HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Seedsmen 












Rochester, N. Y. and Chicago, II. 





: ye MM. Pringle’s American Triumph Oats. 


The average height, as the graip stands in the field, is six feet, yet the 
straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, without lodging, the tall, 
luxuriant heads filled with plump, heavy grains. The ry 47 produc- 
tiveness of the grain are unexcelled, yielding from 50 to 100 bushels per 
acre, according to the condition and state of fertility of the land. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while standing on the 
field, beep examined by many experienced Oat-growers, all of which de- 
clared that they never saw anything to equal the “American Triumph 
Oats’ in health and vigor of straw, or in yield and weight of grain. Owing 
to the small stock, we can offer the Oats orily in 25c. packets of 1 ounce ; 


5 packets, $1.00. 


: = eee = 
Educated and practical gro owfassen’ 
Pringle S Adamant Wheat. motto ** That The further North = 
grown the earlier their product will be.” 
e offer this year a full line of Standard Potatoes, 








In this beardless variety we have one of the hardiest and most flinty I 5 
4 varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy,and vigorous. For cultiva- fine tomaine, STown On. A mer, Scotch Fyfe an 
% tion in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, where hard wheat Ccnaeilic enone uaa ae at Etampes Cab- 
y A} is the favorite sort, we are confident that this will be particularly desirable. North Star Yellow Dent Cornette fae : rove | 
Z, Price 25 cents per packet of 1 ounce; 5 packets, $1.00. for fodder is equal to any; of onion seed, tomatoes. 


Z, 3 ® carrots, peas, Xc., &c., a full line and large ii 
Prin le’s Green Mountain Wheat —pormon our own farms. Wild Rico for duck 
1 »onds always on hand for Spring or Fall sowing. 
ith Annual Catalogue. Free T. ie METCALE, 
HWA %, This is another beardless variety of great promise. It has been grown Grower, Importer& Jobber, St. Paul, iiinn. 
i BEE. ; " ? AN gh a A pad years Nf -_ of oo yy yo “on rae 
ee, pei 5 Ae’ n Northern Vermont, in close proximity to the Green Mountains, who 
Z ih “#22 pronounces it th t he has ever grown. Price 25 cents per packet of 1 ‘ 
; BOTH VARIETIES ARE SPRING WHEATS.—In order to always make o the advantage of every Far 
i] H | Z - give these varieties a thorough trial, we offer &210 in Premiums Gardener in the country to buy my seeds, for I sell them 
Aa i art ae CEs to those who produce the largest quantity of seed from one packet of the PURE and TRUE seeds for Jess money than any other re 
ee as cA tng P geek sh by P ; ¢ liable dealer. Send your name, and I will mail my Illus- 
Mi seed, and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties of d Catal f If : t k ney by 
“<i ci+gy- Wheat and Oats. Circulars, with full particulars, mailed free on application. porn vied age ol ree. you want to make money 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. | H. A, FIELDING, Lowell, Mass. 





a <= hes 

















HAVE YOU A 


GARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


and willwant THE BEST at the leastmoney. 
Then our Catalogue will surprise you, not 
because it contains 1,500 varieties, embrac- 
ing everything good, both old and new (all 
guaranteed as represented) and 300 il- 
lustrations, but because no matter where you 
have been dealing 7¢ wll surely pay to buy 
of us. It costs but the trouble of sending 
us your address on a postal card, and you 


BQeP OUGHT TO HAVE IT. “Sg 
BENSON, MAULE & CO. 








AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIS2. 











For eight years past we have sold this Corn for seed 
S veryextensively, and are able to affirm that the Chester 
County Mammoth Corn, when OT ere is — 
on good land, will outyiel every other variet 
Yellow Field orn It yields, under good cultivat' AY 
* from 100 to 150 Bushels shelled corn peracre. 
The ears are very an containing 14 to 32 rows o: 
deep, bright yellow grains. It has come to our knowl- 
" edge that under the name of Chester County Mammoth 
“Corn (which has become so widely known through our 
adv —— there is much inferior seed put on the mar- 
ket. Wewish emphatically to state that we are responsible 
only for that sold by mhrary and that our seed fs un- 
ap reachable in quality. Prices of Burpee’s Selected Chester County Mammoth Seed Corn, by express or freight: 
ae » 90c.5 4, —— 181.503 ea aaa aaa es 10 bushels or more at $2 per bushel, sacks included. 


e include as 

FARMER'S, FAVORITE GOLDEN DENT CORN zat sisi us Avntronss.an 

most productive variety of Golden Dent in 

ultivatio ‘avori six years ago, is the result of the lifetime selection and improve- 

Ronat ofone of pate wom enterprising “Chester rere farmers. We have this year secured the entire crops of the yo 

nator, who has selected all the finest ears forseed, while husking. The Farmers’ Favorite Golden Dent, grown by the 

originator, can only be had of us, and as he has always taken the greatest care in the selection and cultivation 2 his 

seed stock, we ry eee that no other Golden Dent Corn, of bgp Leena: can give equal satisfaction. friees peck, 
90c.3 bushel, 8 per sack of at EAN NG COR sampleear in each sack. 077” Wecautl 

nag ® customers aga aan inferl tates sph for seed; our own growth. Price: 

seed sold un ace our mane: per ae Ba per sack of 2bushels; 10bushels, @20 

it, best and most productive White Field Corn in 

Reve (See full descr ption and numerous testimonials 

ushel, ®8.503 sack of two bushels, $6.50. (77 We have 

EST 4 nny = the above sent by mail, post- paid, at 50c. per pound, 





BURPEE’S HIWASS en 


atalogue. 
nearly eg Pow valletaed, but thet shore e "L 
for @1—cither [ ¢ one kind, or on tes 


e kinds. 
—~ ‘tbe en ‘osbenen tocall attention to the great value of this 
celebrated variety, we offer to-day our own Pedigree 8 
ole oe = — is UNEQUALLED. Price: pous nd, 50e cts.} 
see | 


or a large packet, LGII tans po st-paid = ae of a 78 ry 4 Dashels, 1¢ a: Ibs. a 


” "ibhachaln 400 lbs., 821.50 3 20 bushe els, 800 A er et 
RPEE'S NE W / WELCOME OATS 


coal, while others shies you yt A 32 Ibs., oo: ome Bu 
2 Ts each at 2 1, post-paid, with the 


ours is really the cheapest. We want you to try 
§ rEov ABOVE RICES, as follows; On an or- 


| 
| 
AVE YOUR SEED | far ahead of anything yet known; sold only in SUN 
§ ki of $5, eight per Boi y ten per cent. on $10; twelve 


} right to compete for 8155 
THE PHILADELPHIA BROADCAST and one-half per cent. on $20, and fifteen per cent. on UN iT making our prices, qualit, considered, really the lox lowest, 


OASH PRIZES, We allow 

and we wish particularly to Lg a upon you that peer seed is dear at any rice. URPEE’S FA ANNU. 
AL FOR 1888, heautifeliy llustrated, telling allabout the best Garden an Pied Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Thoroughbred 
Live Stock, Fancy Poultry, &., will be sent FREE to any farmer or gardener who writes for it. 


| SowallGrainand Grass Seeds tos W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. SEEDSMEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


acres per hour far more evenly 
L hanit is possible to sow b 
7 handor any other method. 
$A boy or man who hag never 
:, 80wn before can obtaina better 
4 Stand than the mostexperienced 
“hand sower. Savestime, money 
Yandseed. Price, $6. Send for 

urnew circular. We can offer 
special inducements to dealers 


| BENSON,MAULE & CO 


Sole Manufacturers, 
129 ond 131 So. Front St., Philadelphia. 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. | 















‘anet -D H without an equa. ne world! W fave never before 
them 80 ey or rin such variety, - ‘published 80 apr ona full a Descriptive Gutaeans of them. We guarantee it to het 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, with over Thirty New 
Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the proper Cultivation 
of Crops. Send your own address, and ten hb most din Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila., P» 


LBERT DICKINSON, 


A 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &e. 




















SEEDS 


“T used the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher & Leveler for cross-harrowing my 
corn ground, and find that it does nol tear up the 


e POP CORN. 
sod.’ (See page 204 this paper). 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 Kinz1e Sr., 


Warehouses { 14° }06. 108 & 110 Michigan St, CHICACO, ILL. 





M Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue f 
1883 wilfbe sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of ine set 
pra need not write for it. All seed sent from my ae 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, go far, 


NEW AND CHOICE VARIETIES OF 


SEED CORN AND OATS. 4 ; R / SS that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
Se gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of the most 


extensive to be found in any ——— catalogue, and a large 
. As a original introe 


Early Giant Corn.—A deep yellow, and very showy; 
ripens very early, fills well at the ends, and niin very 
heavy bce § helled. 

Farmers’ Favorite Corn.—A pale yellow, + ens & 
little later "than the t herly Giant ;’”’ is very prc sit c. 100 
bushels of shelled corn have been grown to the sc re. 

Maryland Prolific Corn.—Is similar to the ‘ Farm- 
ers’ Favorite,” only that it is a white variety. 

Price of above corn, $1.(:0 per Peck; 75 cents per 4-Peck. 


Hargett’s Seizure Oats. 


This Oats, tested on our own farms since its importation 
in 1874, has stood the climatic test, and now proves to us 
and others who have seen its croppin results to be the best 
now known. It has increased in que ity, by om and quan- 
tity. Taking the legal standard. lbs. per bushel, we be- 
lieve, with proper culture, that it is porte to raise 150 
bushels to the eers, as this oats weighs 40 to 45 lbs. per 
measured bushel 

Price, $1.00 per Peck; 75 cents per }¢-Peck. 

Write for Circulars. 

P. L. HARGETT & CO., Frederick City, Md. 


TRY COLORADO SEED!! 


Alfalfa a seedy My 400 varieties Vegetable, 300 varieties | 
of Flower Seed u AY Le Catalogue mailed free toall | 
applicants. Seedsman, | 

| 


part of it is of my on 
ducer of Early O 





other new Vegetables, I invite’ 
In the gardens and on the farms of those w. 
will be found my best advertisement, 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


“TANDRETHS PEUSRESEES 
NINETY. SEEDS 


SEEDS Fer tho MARKET. CARDENER|SE 


SEEDS i6?évin by ourselves snesom Es 











27 Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID ___DAVID LANDRETH&SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


88 Wazee St. -» Denver, Colo. 





ELECT NURSERY,—Fine stock Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Grape Vines, Roses. Greenhouse Plants, 
etc. Catalogue free. F, WAL! KER & CO., 

New Albany, Indiana. 


NEW SERUM. 








FERRY & (3 


sTRAT! EDMVE AND 
we! DescRl? Le Pe7GEP. 





| FRUIT TYLER RASPBERRY 
Notes! [isthromnecassuctss 


FREE SEED FOR TRIAL. 


Destring every farmer (and nearly one hundred thousand 











For the purpose of promoting pro- 
gressive agriculture, we desire to 
procure stocks of Seed of allnew and 


improved varieties, especially Pure Seed Cornand other 
grains. New varieties should have their characteristics 
fixed by a course of five years or more of careful selection 
and breeding. Any person having such will please send 
sample, with his own address plainly marked upon the 
package, and write careful deseription, with history, to 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y., aud Chicago, III. 





NERY 
fe SFOR 


d FREE to all applicants, and to Cue- 
tomers of last year withcut ordering it, Itcontain3 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurato 
descriptions and valuable directions for planting 


Vegetable and Flower Seeder, 
Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. Toseaetee 2 au, espec- 
DM to Market Gardeners. Send for 


D.M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT MICH. 


1500 varieties_of 





now «se them), to test the purity and choice quality of the 
seed I raise, i will send free a collection containing a 
trial package of each of the following 12 varieties, for the 
cost of postage and putting up, viz., 12 cents: 

Early Red Globe, Round anvers, and Cracker Onion; 
Marblehead Early Corn; Danver’s Carrot ; Cocoanut Squash. 
Tailby’s and Improved White Spine Cucumber ; ugar 
Pumpkin ; Improved quae Savoy, Fottler’s, and Pre- 
mim Fit B ed ataloene nt free to all who write for it 

arge ee atalogue se e 
sie ES J. fi. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 


Henderson’s ‘Central Park” 
LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical with those used in forming the lawns of 
New York’s famous park. One quart of this seed will sow an areaof 20x15 ft., equaling 300 sq. 
ft., or for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instructions for sowing and after treatment sent 
gratis with all orders. Price, 2§ cents per quart. If by mail, add ¥@cents per quart for poste 
age. If by ype orexpress, $1.50 per peck; $5.00 per bushel. 


Catalogue of * ‘Everythi ing for the Carden, ”’ mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, stat s7'Comianac “Street. NEW YORK. 





18 Greenhouses. 29thYear. 
BeautifulCatalogue of about 400 pages, free. 
The wr KiefferHybrid Pear, $1.50 
< RS LeConte Pear, S13 Champion 
S Quince,75 cents; Japanese 
£2" Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, , “6 * gn’ oe omg om fruit im- 
rath thes Vines, including 25 kinds of the “ mensely large, sweet, 
New Clematis, a full assortment of both y C ty Fone ussian Mul. 
Flower and Vegetable SEEDS. Apple, ” emums. So 
Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Grape, BEAU 
KT Ever. ming R¢ “tive, $60. 8 
12Tuberoses, “emer beg ele. aS ame 
soi — tor Bedding Flan ° a nae egg 3 ° 
Sweet Chestnuts, € 


SG FORA ANYSEVEN SETS NR 


Hundreds of other things cheap; Safe arrival guaranton 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. fants 


Gior 81,14 for 82 
DOUBLE “DEAR ” isestesce Baad Bante 
a 
TUBEROSE address, I will Hardy Sheubbergs 


mail SSewes bulbs and | cca ea for bloomin 2 a Mea Soy tt 
his sweetest of flowers; also free to all, my Jllustrat : t 
peserict tive Catal logue, BIT EPL RCUP: of Oatalogueiree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Chester Co..Pa 


t 

Latest¥' EloralNoveltyed 

te N 

CARNATION PINK, 
CHA 


P. 
STARR, UTTE ERCUP: hal FE FE DD =| 


BEST QUALITIES. 


FINEST FIELD & LOWEST PRICES. 
M@BEVERSM = FLOWER. § ‘orcs mauea on application. 
BLOOMING | J. M. M°CULLOUGH’S SONS, 


aay for i. Sis 2 for Be. shiz or 81. VER 12 _ Vstabitsned 1838) 136 Walnut St.,Cincinnati,. 
POR OS Te TUB EROS ES, i2tesi 


CHOICE FlOWeR FLOWER SEEDS! 
25 packets, $1. “Srundrede of yarietios—many 
new and rare. A Handsome Present wit 


every order. All sent by mail, post- paid, = 
safe arrival guaranteed. 3ist year. 15 Gre 


houses. Ilustrated eB, Catalogue, FREE — - 
PAUL BUTZ & SONS, NEW CasTLE, PA. A NEW TOMATO. 


andallother FRUITS. SI 























The ROCHESTER is the product of a cross between 
the Acme and Lester’s Perfected, and is own sister to May- 


THE DINGEE CONARD CO’S flower. As large as the Garfield, but as smooth as the 
BEAUTIFUL EVEK-BLOOMING Acme. It is undoubtedly the largest smooth Tomato. 


& 
aa Ss ES Firm, dark skin; bears transportation well; absolutely 


no core; ripens close to the stem: did not decay last sea- 
son on heavy or light soil; delicious flavor. Forsale by 
nly establishment makin 
fae of ROSES. GOLARG 





HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 


loom delivered safel : i povenegdleey Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
did varietion you y. Pevchoe: all iaveled, : 


pisiigusscnsvensere: | PLANTS FREE BY MAIL. 









the packet only, 25 cents; five packets, $1.00. 
alone, Strong Pot Plants 








and valu 
very order. NEW CUIDE, @ complete In good Dollar Collections. Sen for Illustrated Cata- 
Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly illustrated—freetoall. logue of new and fine Green-house Bedding and Hardy 
THE DINCEE & CONARD Plants and Seeds. Address 
wers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. E. S. MILLER, Wading River, N. Y. 











(SNC, co Aaa aR ane cis SE ERAS any 
1883-SPRING—1883. 
Now is the ime to. pyopare 
vour orders for and 
RARE Fruit ando inet aiveneal 
Shrubs, aan eae. 


ROSES, VINES, 

Besides many Desirable ye elties: we offer the largest 
and most complete general Stock of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees in the United States. Abridged Cataloeue 

mailed free. Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. ¥. 








Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons& Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 





sa CHEAPEST “x 


LANTS 
“SEEDS! 


750,000 TEBE Plants 


Andy rch ) All lubei Wescell 


I eaiEVER-BLOOWING ROSESrorSl 
12 large showy GERANIUM. 
HELIOTROPES, $1. 12.1 he nae 1 Uh. 
oa af 81. 12 ay ntal CU Usss $1, a 


Superb Varieties "$200 IN CAS GIVE io 


arepriced at 63 ee 

for CLUB_O besides nu merous articles, 

sure to please, - yo ruch as Shatice 
ohne s Com ~~ Works, Dicker:s’ Com- 
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PLANTS 


dding A SPECIALTY. 
Over 800 varieties Best 
Flower SEEDS 
at retail, at 
wholesale 


RIVERSIDE GARDENS prices 




















Garden Seeds 


BY MAIL 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Good, or 
Money Refunded. 


Catalogue for 1883, giving full particulars and directions 


| for cultivation, sent FREE to every reader of the Amer+ 


can Agriculturist who wants to buy Seeds. 


Address, JOSEPH HAKRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Ye 





BROTHERS, South Glastonburr, Conn., send free 
Catalosue of best ett _. » Blackberries, Grapes, 


G soseberries, STER Strawberry, BLST 
= rrants,aud or ‘a Fes as Crescent, 
right color, good quality and firm, ES of Plants, 
WITH 1,000,000 YOUNG ONES 
nch, Primo, Jersey Queen, Bidweil, and other best sorta 


ANY ONE 0 WAN B 
Should see WHO ANTS.B It BE KRIES 
our Donutifs Colored Eiate, show: CFS THEN 
FRUITING—Derrics 

ripe and ball rine, AS ul] LOTS HEM, 
HMEADPCUTUAR ERS ior ne ow, early S OF SHEN. 
‘> Plants by mail or express to all oata of the United States, 


TRY COW PEAS! 


The creat Southern Forage Plant. Equal to Clover as & 
Fertilizer. Superior t» Corn for Green Feeding. Will 
grow anywhere at the No'th; is as easily cultivated and 
handled as Corn. A Bushel will be sent anvwhere by Fx- 
press for $2.0, with Directions for Cultivation ; will plant 
two acres. 2 brshels “ best Southern White Co’n, the b-st 


of all Corn for oy Forage, 4 or $2.50. 
Ga. ENE, "Fort Madison, South Carolina. 
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SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS. 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


Priced Catalogue of Seeds, including Vegetable, Field, Flower & Tree Seeds, 


WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John Street, New York. 
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DOUBLE YOUR CROP BY PLANTING CAREFULLY SELECTED SEED OF THE BEST DAl | 
oS ” THE IMPROVED LEAMING. Our improved 
_ strain of this variety is the earliest yellow Dent corn 
. 5 in cultivation, ripen: in less than 90 days from 
Ry planting, surpassing all other varieties in earliness, productiveness, 
and fine quality ; ears large and handsome, large grain of deep orange color, and small red cob. Yielded the past season 
without extra cultivation, 186 bushels to the acre; stalks grow to medium height, and always produce two good 
ears, husks and shells easily, well adapted to all kinds of soil, pronounced by all who have grown it the BEST in cul- 
tivation. Quart, by mail postpaid, 50c.; by freight or express, bags included, Peck %5c., Bushel $2.50, Bag 
(2 bushels) $4.50, TER HE] MAMM T Our stock of this celebrated variety 

10 Bushels $20. 1 P] has been improved each year b 
careful and skillful selection of the largest, best. formed and earliest ears from the most productive fields. It yielded, 
the past season, over 100 b els to the acre. Ears very large, grain bright yellow, stalks large, producing more 
fodder than any other yariety smart, postpaid, 50c., Bushel $2.25, Bag (2 bushels) $4, 10 Bushels 818, 
MAMMOTH WHITE SURPRISE — best and most productive White field corn. Farmers’ Favorite. 
The best golden Dent, early, productive, and suited to light land. Each Quart, postpaid, 50c., Bushel .60, Bag 
(2 bushels) 84.50, 5 bushelsand over ®2 per bushel. Also, YELLOW CANADA. WHITE FLINT, BLUNT’S 
PROLIFIC, MAMMOTH ENSILAGE, and ER SUGAR, at Low Prices. Weare Headquarters 
L A The largest and hand- 
somest in cultivation, 

weig ushels to the acre. 1 1b 40c.,38 Ibs $1 
paid; Bushel @1.%5, 5 #8, 10 bushels 815. RUSSIAN WHITE OATS, vigorous, pro- 
ductive and handsome. 1 Ib. 40c., 3 lbs. #1 postpaias Bushel ®1.25, 5 Bushels, @5.60, 10 Bushels, 10. 
WHITE WASHINGTON, CHALLENGE, ROBSTEIR, SURPRISE, EXCELSIOR. CANADIAN, 
MOLD’S ENNOBLED, each per bushel, ®1.103 10 bushels and over, $1.00 per bushel. ORDERNOW., Remit 
by P.O.order, registered letter TO ES. PHI Catalogue of Warranted Garden, Field and Flower Seeds sent Free 


JOHNSON & STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA, ShivuXairentees 
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Are used by Hundreds of Thousands of the best Cultivators in the world. They are new, sure to grow if decently 
treated, and produce the most gratifying results. They will make the garden bloom and the owner smile. My 
Fiorat GuipeE will tell you how to get and grow them. 

VICK°S FLORAL GUIDE for 1888, is an elegant book of 150 pages, 3 Colored Plates, and 1,000 
Illustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plauts and Vegetables, with directions for growing. Sent to any one for 10 
Cents. In English or German. If you afterwards order seeds, deduct the 10 Cents. 

VICK9S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 1% Pages, 6 Colored Plates, and 500 Engray- 
ings. For 50 Cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

VIC °S ILLUSFRA'TED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 382 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number, 
and many fine Engravings of Flowers and Plants. Price $1.25 a year: five copies for $5.00. Specimen numbers 
sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 













OFF WITH THE TARIFF 
THE BEST COLLECTION EVER OFFERED. 


16 PACKETS, OR $1.50 WORTH FOR 50 OTS. 


{n order to extend our trade, we make the above remarkable 
liberal offer. Our collection contains one packet each of the 
following: Wilson’s Improved Early Blood Turnip Beet, 
the earliest and the best; Wilson’s Early Green Cluster Cue 
cumber, none earlier or better; Fotier’s Improved Early 
Bruuswick Cabbage, good for early or late cabbages; Hanson 
Lettuce; Cuban Queen, 100 ib. Watermelon, the 
largest, finest, and sweetest watermelon in the world; y 
Honey Dew Green Citron, a native of the Sand §& 
wich Islands, most luscious flavor, and sweeter than honey; Giant Rocca Onion, grows onions 
from seed first year to weigh 3lbs., Sutton’s Student Parsnip ; Golden Dawn Mango, the finest, sweetest, 
and most beautiful pepper ever seen; American Wonder Pea, enough seed of this wonderful pea will be sent 
to planta row 40 feet long, needs no sticks, comes in 80 days from planting; Improved Early Long Scarlet 
Radish ; Perfect Gem Squash ; Early White Egg Turnip ; New Mayflower Tomato, earliest, 
largest, and best tomato in cultivation; Japanese Nest Egg Gourd, the most beautiful and useful novelty ever 
introduced, hard shell, makes the best nest CRBS 5 this alone is worth to any one ten times the price of the whole 
collection; Zinna Darwini, fl. Pl., the choicest strain of this popular flower, beautifulas the Rose, double as a 
Dahlia. The above 16 packets, each containing seed enouch for an ordinary famtiy, With directions for planting, etc., 




















will be sent by mail, post-paid, on the receipt of 50 cts. in postage stamps or money. Our Collection of 
Choice Flower Seeds, 11 packets or 90 cts. worth for 30cts.. comprising Asters New Victoria, Calliop- 
sis, Drumundii,Large Double English Hollyhock, Verbena Montana, 12 choice colors mixed, Phlox Drumundii. Portu- 
laca, finest strain mixed, Sweet Alyssum, Pansies mixed, Celossia Japonica Inome (Ivy Leaf Cypress Vine), Dahlia 

: Sunflower. Or both Collections, making 37 packs 
ets, amounting at lowest catalogue prices to $2.40, will 
be sent for 75 cts., accompanied with our illustrate and 
descriptive catalogue of new seeds, giving much useful in- 
yy formation andacertain remedy for the Cabbage Worm. 

ress, 


SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Shakers’ Garden Seed 
akers araen eeas. 
| TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 
One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail.postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 
“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is gener- 


ally admitted.”—Fds. American Aariculturist. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free. 
Address, Ww. ANDERSON. 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y¥. 
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sent by mail to any part of the United States duty paid. 


CATALOGUE for [883cc32.s%.0 


M. RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. i 


AGRICULTURIST. 























Bound Copies of Volume 41, (for 1882), are 


| now ready. They are in the uniform style, cloth, with 
| gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If sent by mail, 





$2.30. Wecan usually supply, at the same rate, any of 
the 26 previous volumes, or from volume 16 to 41, in- 
clusive. Any ten or more volumes, in one lot, will be 
supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be forwarded by 
mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members 3 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 





Straw With Ensilage.—Prof. Velcker, 
of England, says that no ordinary green crop can be suc- 
cessfully stored there without an admixture of a consid- 
erable portion of fine-cut straw, toabsorb the superfluous 
moisture, and so retard fermentation and putrefaction. 
As green crops in America are less succulent than those 
of Great Britain, it is not so necessary to mix straw 
with them in our silos; but still, as a precaution, it 
might be advisable to do so, or with hay, when a super- 
abundance of these abound. Such a mixture would 
improve the quality of the straw, and if salt or fresh 
water meadow hay were used, that also would be made 
more palatable and digestible, and therefore more pro- 
fitable to be fed to stock of all kinds—even to swine. 





Seed Clubs.—Many ladies like a variety of 


| garden flowers, but do not feel able to buy the seeds. 1 


would suggest that they club together in getting their 
seeds. When the seeds come, the packages can be di- 
vided among the members. No seeds need be wasted, 
as often occurs when one person has a whole package to 
herself. Very few persons care to raisc as many plants 
of a kind as one package of good sced will produce. 
Seeds saved until the next year often fail to come up 
well. It sometimes happens that a person desires two or 
three varieties only of a particular flower. These seed 
clubs can procure packages of distinct colors or varieties, 


, to be divided among the members according to their de- 


sires. It isa good plan for neighbors to club together 
when sending for garden seeds, for the reasons given 
above, and for another reason—the larger the order, the 
cheaper the secds. In sending for seeds, be sure to give 
your orders only to trustworthy dealers. E. E. RB. 

To Sow Small Seeds and Spores. 
—In sowing tobacco seed, which is among the 
smallest reeds, plauters mix it with many times its 
bulk of fine sand, and thus make sure of an even distri- 
bution. A correspondent, * W. M. B.,’’ at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., suggests that petunia seed, and other fine 
flower seeds, be treated in a similar manner, mixing the 
contents of a seed packet with a teaspoonfal of fine 
sand, or fine dry soil, before sowing. For fern spores 
and very minute seeds, he directs the following: “ Old 
turfs in rough lumpsare to be placed in a flower-pot. 
Stop the hole in the bottom of the pot with the finger, 
fill the pot with water. and dust the spores or seed upon 
its surface. Allow the water to drain out gradually 
through the hole below, and the spores will be scattcred 
in a satisfactory manner. This was the plan of the late 
Donald Beaton, and I have tried it successfully with 
ferns.’ 


The Fue! of the Country.—East of 
the Mississipi, wood is the chief fuel in the States suuth 
of Virginia and Kentucky, as itis in Maine, the northern 
portions of New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. West of the Mississippi, 
wood is still mainly used in Louisiana, Arkansas, part of 
Missouri, in Oregon, and in Washington and Idaho Ter- 
ritories, In all the rest of the country, coal is fast be- 
coming the chief fuel. In 1880, less than two-thirds of 
all our population used wood for domestic purposes, and 
over one-third (35 per cent) used coal. The total con- 
sumption of wood in this way was about one hundred 
and fifty million cords, at an estimate average valuation 
of $2.12 per cord. or a little over three hundred and seven 
million dollars. About five million cords of wood were 
used for other purposes, steamboats, railways, mining, 
etc. valued at about $3 per cord. About seventy-five 
million bushels of wood charcoal were also consumed. 
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Prizes for Remodelled Houses and Barns. 
—— 

We direct the attention of our-readers to the 
prizes offered in the March issue (page 110) for 
plans and specifications for remodelled houses and 
barns. In order to accommodate even the busiest 
person, who may desire to compete, the date when 
all the responses to this call shall be in the judges’ 


hands, is fixed at July Ist, 1883. 


<a> 
sao 


Wheat—Corn—0ats—Pork—Lard. 


Prices Still Advancing a Little. 
> 

The carefully prepared table herewith, condensed 
from our daily memoranda of the transactions in 
the Chicago markets, will give a bird’s-eye view of 
the change in prices of the leading farm products 
named. There have been speculative fluctuations 
on the omitted days, but the general condition can 
be seen by comparing the first three eclumns with 
the last, and the change fora month by comparing 
the third and lastcolumns. Comparing January 2d 
with March 6th, we have an advance of 14ic. in wheat 
deliverable in March, and 14c. deliverable in May. 
For corn an advance of 9c. for March, and 10c. for 
May. For oats 4%c. for March, 3éc. for May. Pork 
90c. per bbl. for March, $1.09 for May. 

During the month past (from February 6 to 
March 6) the advance has been: Wheat for March 
2c., for May 1c.; Corn for March lic., for May 4c.: 
Oats for March 44c. for May 3%c.; Pork for March 
declined 15c. per bbl., for May, up 15c.; Lard, March 
and May, a trifling change only. The prices in the 
New York markets have ranged nearly the same, 
adding freight, but lower for the later months, 
as water-carriage will then decrease cost of freight. 

CURRENT PRICES IN CHICAGO. 








WHEAT, bu. Jan.2. Feb.1. Feb.6. Feb.20. Mar.i. Mar.6. 
Se $94 $.... $107 1,10 Bisess cient 
% 1.0544 1.07% 1.10% 1.08% 1.0944 
eM 1.06 1.08% 1.11% 1.09% 1,094 
1.00 1.10 1.13% 1.153 1.14% 1.144% 
oS «=. 5714 ¥: nee 
49% 551, 57 51% 5TX 581g 
ink 5534 57 58 583, 58% 
53 57% = 59 6244 62% 63 
384 3814 394, eee eee 
39 38% 40 415 433% 
wee ia 4014 41% 43% 
14 41K 4236 43% ux 
05 .... 18.20 = 18.25 ea “sien 
17.20 17.95 17.25 18.22% 18.20 18,10 
ass 18.10 18.30 18.42 18.45 18.27 
7.55 18.35 18, 18.60 18.67 18.55 
30 poe ae 1.50 ae hoe 
11.20 11.30 11.50 18.40 11.27 
ake 2 .... 11.62 18.60 11.40 
10.65 11.40 11.50 11.42% 18.72 11.55 





P. 8.—March 8: The figures in the last column (March 
6.) are all a little lower yesterday and to-day, owing part- 
ly to speculation and partly to a tight money-market. 

The most notable advance is in the price of pork 
and lard since the beginning of the year, viz.: 90c. 
per bbl. in pork, and 85c. per 1001bs.in lard. This 
is partly due to the advance in corn, and partly to 
speculation in and especially the advance of 14c. 
per bushel for wheat, and 5c. in corn. The sup- 
plies of both are liberal, and the country reserve, of 
corn particularly, is believed to be large. The ad- 
vance in wheat which no one looked for during 
autumn and early in winter, is almost wholly due 
to the changed condition and prospects in Europe. 
The disastrous floods injured the crops in many of 
the fertile valleys. But more serious than this has 
been the continuation of bad weather generally, all 
through the winter. The effect of this upon winter 
grain and early spring sowing, is so great that it is 
now thought there will be a fair demand for all our 
surplus from last year’s crop, with bare granaries 
ready for drafts upon our crop of breadstuffs for 
1883. While we can not congratulate ourselves 
upon the losses of the people of other lands, the 
outlook for American farmers is very good, and 
they may well and hopefully plan for sowing and 
planting the largest possible area of spring wheat, 
and of corn, with the expectation that they will re- 
ceive remunerative returns for their labor. 

Our Foreign Trade Favorable. 

Whatever effect the changed tariff may have upon 
the future, the recent changes in our relative ex- 
ports and imports has been a relief from that of a 


AMERICAN 
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yearago. For the seven months ending February 
Ist, to which date official figures have just been 
brought up, the excess of exports over imports 
amount to fully seventy-eight million dollars, as 
against only forty-seven million dollars for the 
corresponding period last year. 
ep 

More Hogs Wanted.—At the present 
prices paid for corn and live hogs in most of the Western 
States, especially in the interior of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas, corn would bring consider- 
able more money if fed to swine, to increase their weight. 
Shelling the corn would be saved, and the hauling to 
market of equal values of corn and pork is -much less 
for the latter, and there is a large saving in freight all 
the way tothe seaboard. Thetrouble ix, there are not 
nearly enough swine to consume the corn. The lesson 
is, that it will pay to produce more stock hogs; to take 
good care of the pigs and to increase their number as 
much as possible. 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 
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SEEDSMEN. 

All of the leading dealers keep horticultural imple- 
ments and many now Offer green-house plants and small 
fruits. If separate catalogues are issued they are noticed 
under their proper heads, but if all departments are com- 
prised in one catalogue, it is acknowledged under that 
which appears to be the leading business and the other 
departments mentioned. 

R. H. Attenw & Co., Nos. 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 
City. Full in grass and field seeds. Small fruits. 

C. W. Dorr & Co., Des Moines. Iowa. Full in pota- 
toes; fruits. flowers and implements. 

Henry A. DreeEr, No. 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Many specialties; full plant list, small fruits, ete. 

J. A. Everitt, Watsontown, Pa., Potatoes a speciaJty, 
with novelties. 

J. C. Everitt, Outario, Ind. 
catalogue. 

Rospert & James Farquaar, No. 19 South Market 
St., Boston, Mass. A new house with a full first cata- 
logue. 

H. A. Frevprne. Lowell. Mass. 
plement department. 

Granam & Jonnson, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. Also vege- 
table plants in great variety. 

JosEPH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
Full in farm seeds and much pleasant talk about them. 

Henry Leer. Denver, Colorado. A wonderful catalogue 
from a wonderful State. Green-house and other plants, 

Joun R. & A. Murpocg, Pittsburgh. Pa. Also green- 
house and nursery stock. . 

C. B. Rocrrs, 133 Market St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
seeds have special attention. 

Joun Saut, Washington, D. C.. sends a separate seed 
catalogue, which has a long list of the new and rare. 

J.C. Vaueun, Chicago, Ill., in his corn and potato 
manual, treats both plants in full. 


NURSERYMEN. 


The mention of ‘Small Fruits *’ indicates that the list 
is restricted to that class of stock. 


Irvine ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 
the newer kinds. 

Francis C. Brppie, Chadd‘s Ford, Pa. 
poultry are added to nursery stock. 

A. T. Buiavvett & Co., Blauveltville. N. Y. 
the newer varieties of orchard and small fruits. 

J. S. Cottins, Moorestown, N. J. Baskets and crates 
to market the fruit as well as the trees to raise it. 

Hance & Borpen, Red Bank, N.J. A trade list of 
the Rumson Nurseries. 

T. S. Hupparp, Fredonia, N. Y. A wholesale list of 
grape vines; the “‘ Prentiss” a specialty. 

Geo. S. JossEtyn. Fredonia, N.Y. Small fruit; a very 
full list of grapes, ‘* Fay’s Prolific’? currant. 

Cc. P. Lives, New Haven, Conn. General stock, with 
colored piates of the newer grapes. 

Wiiuram Parry, Parfy, N. J. Small fruits, with sev- 
eral Oriental pears, including ‘* Kciffer’s Hybrid.” 

Joun Perkins, Moorestown, N. J. A general list 
with several novelties. 

F. K. Paornrx. Delavan, Wis. To see once more a 
fall catalogue from our old friend recalls the fabled bird 
which renewed its life. Success to him. 

E. P. Rog, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. Characteristic- 
ally full of new and the best old small fruits and in- 
structive. 

DeLos StTap.Les, West Sebewa, Mich. 
including the Blueberry 

H. M. Tuompson. Lake Preston, Dakota. 
list of evergreen and other forest trees. 

E. B. UNDERHILL. Pouchkeepsie, N. Y. 
and classified list of small fruits. 

Hi. K. Vickroy, Normal, Ill. Small fruits and vegeta- 


ble plants. 


Special seed potato 


With a very large im- 


Farm 


Small fruits, with 
Cattle and 


Includes 


Small fruits 
Wholesale 


A condensed 


FLORISTS. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. Green-house and bed- 
ding plants; also seeds and smail fruits. 

P. J. Berckmans. Augusta, Ga., Green-house and 
other plants, especially suited to a warm climate. 
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Jos. E. Bonsai, Salem, Ohio. A full list with man 
new things. : . a — 
Pau Butz & Sons, New Castle, Pa. 
small fruits and seeds; roses a specialty. 

E. M. Futier, Bismarck, Dakota. Nothin 
strikingly shows the development of the * ParWeeet 
than this excellent catalogue. 

V. H. HAttock’s Son & THORPE, Queens, N, Y 
Many novelties and specialties in flowers, and the 
stock of small fruits collected by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, — 

EpwarpD GiLtett, Southwick, Mass. North Ameri- 
can perennial plants, 

Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky. The suppleme 
of novelties in plants is verg large, also fase “eed 
and vegetable. 

_JOHN Sau, Washington, D. C. An immense collec. 
tion, prefaced by a fine plate of the rose “A. K. Wijj- 
liams,’’ also a special rose list. 

L. TemPLIN & Sons, Calla, Ohio. 
bedding stock and seeds. 

Woops, Beacn & Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
rose list with general green-house stock. 
Woorson & Co, Passaic, N. J. Hardy herbaceous 
plants, also bulbs, ferns, and hardy orchids. 
IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY & MISCELLANEOUS. 

AM. VEGETABLE FiBRE Co., No. 2138. Front Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Describe their machine for treating 
flax, hemp, ete. - 

H.J. BakER & Bro., No. 215 Pearl St. N. Y., in 
“Facts for Farmers’ describe their various fertilizers 
and give directions for their use. 

DoE Common-SENsE FERTILIZER Co., No. 42 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., discuss the use of their manufactures 
and give many useful tables. 

_CLIPPER MacaInE Works, KEEeng. N. H. The “ Her- 
rington Patent Improved Potato Digger.” 

Davis & Co., Ithaca, N. Y. The Buckeye Hand Corn 
Planters. 

Everett & Smatt, Boston, Mass., claim to make the 
only genuine ** Matthews’ Seed Drill.” 

GaLE MANUFACTURING Co., Albion, Mich. The ‘‘Gale 
Chilled Plow” and the *Spring-Tooth Sulky Harrow 
and Seeder.” 

Geo, K. Hawtey, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Poultry Houses, 

INDIANAPOLIS MACHINE & Bo_t Works, Indianapolis, 
Ind., make Olsen’s Improved Hoop Planer. 

THE Mapes Formu.a & PERUVIAN Guano Co., No. 
158 Front St., N. Y. City. Description of fertilizers 
and testimonials of those who have used them. 

Maywoop Co., Maywood, Ill. The ‘* Chicago Screw 
Pulverizer”’’ and the “Chicago Scraper and Ditcher,” 
illustrated and discussed. 

NoONPAREIL FERTILIZER Co., Taunton, Mass., set forth 
the claims of their product 

EwaLp Over, Indianapolis, Ind., Maker of ‘Preston's 
Binder Trucks.” 

J. B. Sarpy & Son, No. 141 Water St., N. Y. City. 
**Phospho Peruvian Guano ” and other fertilizers. 

J. W. Soun, Hamilton, Ohio. Describes in English 
and German pamphlets his ‘‘improved method of cul- 
ture’ and the implements used. 

Gero. W. Tart, Abington, Conn. 
scribes ** Taft's Road Machines.” 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES 
CANADA. 


Besides flowers, 


Green-house and 


A large 


Poultry and 


Illustrates and de- 


PEARCE, WELD & Co., London, Ont. Seeds. 

Wm. RENNIE, Toronto. Seeds. 

Stone & WELLINGTON. General Nursery. 
FRANCE, 


_ Cusin ET GuicHarp, Lyons. Seeds. The same pub- 
lish a pamphlet descriptive of the grasses and their uses. 

Vrimorin, ANDRIEUX & Co., Paris. A full list with 
brief descriptions of the plants used for forage and in 
the alts . 








New Farm Implements and Appliances. 








The Willson Spring Single-Tree,. 

Mr. Bergh is justly entitled to pedestal and monu- 
ment for his great services in behalf of dumb animals. 
If one would realize what he has done, he has but to con- 
trast the scenes in New York to-day, with those which 
transpired afew years ago, when every driver was per- 
mitted to abuse his horse to his heart’s content. Any 
contrivance or invention which forwards this good work 
of humanity to dumb animals, is deserving of considera- 
tion. It is because the ‘‘ Willson Spring Single-Tree ”’ is 
such an invention, that it is deserving of attention. It 
is a relief to the horse, because it brings him nearer his 
load, than does the common Tree. By its elasticity and 
spring, it prevents very much of the jar and wear upon 
the animal incident to the use of the commonTree. Ou 
examination, we find that its construction is simple, that 
it can be readily attached and detached, and the spring 
isdurable. Inthe interest of humanity to the horse, 
we ask our readers to try this Tree. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
TANUARY 1, 1888. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January, I, 1882.....$45,130,006.86 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 











PROB Ss nics vpicisccaness anes Guvna rs umancd as asidok ee sesvase $9,604,788.38 
Less deferred premiums January 1, 1882................... 452,161.00—$9,152,627.38 
interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate 
aig veins aie Seno eae sen en aeaa a ceciesiciss) sisaigewiosiaiss 3,089,273.24 
Less interest accrued January 1, 1882................00000s 291 ,254.80— 2,798,018.44—$11,950,645.79 
$57,080,652.65 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same............... $1,955,292.00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 
NRA N RN tac aks ol sheoaoty a te Sie el oial pik fs iake Sisi8iG a 5.6 isi ein eiafoleinien ean lceaie Se 0\3/5.05s 427,258.95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies...... 3,827,758.76 
OGRE PAIGE POMC NOLAND 5 6.556.000 css ends sdeiwecccccveds 6,210,309.71. 
TE UN ee TUN RRO 5565552 eu 0a a8 W Sic hse! o ctwe io) Wiapcras aie sinsee/s uininibia(bvere ove 234,678.27 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees......... 1,332,938.38 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c............... 385,111.148— $8,162,137.54 
$48,918,515.11 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...... ........ .....$1,276,026.67 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks, (market value, 
ARN RMIT 6 ois o oS Aleib oh cries wd Pew TA eae aS kde dee $4 A scdwescenon 18,072,074.81 
METRE ei 22 acne naa earl o osnia ee wanes wees SERRE OE SA ta as deainobnsa 4,133,065.13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured 
for $17,950,000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as ad- 
WES URDENEE CUNEO OD BOD ORIN 6255 5.550555: 54 aise Se dase: goo ccasininin’e, #Gidcieiaaisne es os 19,306,940.16 
Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $5,191,139.50)...... 4,313,000.00 
*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the Company on these 
POUCIOS BIIOUNIS 10 2, C0U 081) ooo onc scsi ccinnsonsenincciceascesacseeee 494,032.23 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
quent to January 1, 1883................ erate deat res aa ae IS ivaieiaats 540,555.01 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. 394,395.19 
RRMRE NEES RAMA MOTOR acto aia ata acer e eis einen sing uit hs [oi acini adisi0 4:0'4\'0) 419) 0cdin-0: 4:4 v div olelo eiais ave 62,424.95 
Accrued interest on investments January 1, 1883......................... 326,000.06— $48,918,515.11 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.........................0008 1,881 881.71 


*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1883....... ....  $50,800,396.82 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1883.............. 2.0.0... $351,451.24 
RGDOrtGel 1OSSOS, Www MILAN TOON Cel oso. 6 5.0 050.5 015.9010 s c.cieiniwiseniwn nee cwcisinees 138,970.23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid, (claims not presented)........... 53,350.43 
Annuities, dué and unpaid (uncalled for)...............-..ssceceecseceeeee 6,225.86 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance 

at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium..................... sis) 9 6:0 TRS Saree eeereer ee 43,174,402.78 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend, 

Fund, January 1, 1882, over and above a 4 per cent. 


reserve on existing policies of that class............... $2,054,244.03 
Addition to the Fund during 1882 for surplus and matured 

CNN os cence aa dacse Senn apicicciScere «cscs ees oo ssieeie 1,129 966.00 

$3,164,210.03 

DEDUCT— ? F 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on 

PUUTOET TOTNES ores scwcd xisc0s:ccssse0sese peresieen 1,072,837.87 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1,1883..............--....ceecceeeeesses 2,091 372.16 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............. sivesivinsiecleciiee esieges _ 35,782.36 


$45,85 1,555.03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent...................... 4,948,841.79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct., estimated at 10,000,000.00 

From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend 
‘to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 


Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, $125,232,144. 

Number of Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. Amount \ Jan. 1, 4880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. “ Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 

Policies in force / Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. at risk / Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 


1878, $1,687,676. 1878, $1,948,665. i Jan. 4, 1879, $2,811,436. 
Death- \ 1879; 1.569.854. Income \ 4879, 2'033\650. Divisible | Jan: 1‘1880, 3,120/371. 
claims < 1880, 1,731,721. from 1880, 2,317,889, Surplus at < Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 

1881, 2,013,203. Interest / 1881, 2,432,654. 4 ner cent, ) Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 
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paid ( iggo’ 11955292. 1882, 2.798.018. Jan. 1, 1883, 4,948,841. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, OHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, S. S. FISHER, R. SUYDAM GRANT 
JOHN M. FURMAN, CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
, TA, Cashier. 

TESODORE BANTA, : MORRIS FRANKLIN, . 
D. OYDELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


: OR TO LET.— House, 58 
FOR SALE &&. 2¢.cdiiiat oasis, | CHARLES D. MERWIN 

5 090 Concord Grapes, 4 years old, planted and flourish- ’ 
ing; within half mile of Paterson. Also, Tree and Fruit Seed Grower, Milford, Conn. Established in 1850. Grows 
Nursery,8 acres, in the City of Paterson. Termsliberal. Ap- | the Best Onion Seed in America for Market Gardeners. One 
ply to A. B. WOODRUFF, 182 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. Dollar per pound, Red and Yellow. $1.75 for White. 


' Medical Examiners. 











‘“*We found that in passing the ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler 
over twice, tt not only broke and crushed the 
lumps, but it pushed and deposited them in 
the hollows and depressions, so that the beds 
looked as smoothly made as if done with 
spade and hoe.” (See page 204, this paper.) 


WANTED 


Every reader of this paper to send for my 1883 Catalogue of 
Vegetable Seeds and Small Fruits, Seed Potatoes a spe- 
cialty. Index to front part of Catalogue. 


THE POTATO. 


A brief history of the vegeuaite, 8d page. 
page 





The uses of the Potato, . 
How to cut toasingle eye, with illustration, 4th to 5tn 


page. 

‘Tow to raise from cuttings, 5th page. 

Two crops a year, 5th page. 

How to raise seedlings, 6th page. 

Cultivation, from 6th to the 8th pages. 

How to store and keep, 8th page. 

Send name and address on Postal Card to 

- C, TT, 

Ontario, LaGrange Co., Ind., and you will receive 
the Catalogue by return mail. Mention this paper. 





Great Northern and Southern Nursery. 


Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
with much valuable information. My stock is full and un- 
usually fine. A full line of Peaches and extra long keeping 
Apples, Keifer and Leconte Tears, Japan Persimmons, 
Reas’ Mammoth and Champion Quince, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mental Trees, and all stock usually found in a first-class 
Nursery. Prices low for reliable stock. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES, 


Hardy Catalpa Seeds, 


CATALPA, PINE, SPRUCE, LARCH, ASH, &c., &c. 
All Nursery Grown. Tree Seeds, Forest Trees, by mail. 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, Waukegan, Ills. 


~* Pomona Nursery, 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
5,000 PEARS in Orchard, and 


in Nursery, propagated 
5 exclusively from Stand- 
50,000 ards. No B de oF Sele 








1838 







Tr 
u 
ons taken from DWARES. Ss 
Y SUPERB Strawberry. HANSELL Rasp- 
berry, Blackberries, New Grapes and Currants. Fruit, 
Shade, and Ornamental Trees, Vines, and Plants in vayety- 
Catalogue free. WM. P RRY, Parry P. O., N. 


Manchester, “Big Bob,” 


James Vick, and 35 best kind 
Strawberries. 20 acres big ber- 
ries. Raspberries, and all &mall 
Fruit Plants. Handsome Kieffer 
Pear Trees, millions of Peach, 
Osage Orange, and rnamene 
tals. Sendfor Price List. Free. 

J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Best Market Pear. 


, James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 

best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
| 20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
3; Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &e Lowest rates. Catalogue 


free. ° 9 
Moorestown, N. J. 





















Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 Mulberry Trees for silk food; best 
varieties. Silk-worm Eggs.—Choice Small 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, including Rhedodendrons, 
Azalias, Kalmia, Japanese Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Free. 

HANCE & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


CATA LOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1883, will be ready in February with a colored plate. 

It is full in really good and beautifui plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a_plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues of beeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 
etc., gratis. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D .C. 
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NEW HAND-BOO Illustrated, containing 
description of all the Best 
Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Vines, Peonies, Phlor, etc. 134 pages, with handsome 
colored plate. Price. ets. Plain.20ets. Send for it. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUITS! 


and GRAPE VINES. A large and fine assortment of 
plants is offered at very reasonable rates. All the leadin 
standards and novelties, combined with exceedingly libera 
offers. Planters —— in ~—— rT at very low 
rates. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue free. Address 





UPERB and HANSELL RASPBERRIES, 
GR: ioe NINE S, &c., send to s. C. DeCOU, 
Burlington Co., Moorestown, N. J- 


MALLFRUITS 
CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 











Hardy Roses, 

mums and Grape Vines are 

capectany good. A cata- 
*} logue with 





Rochester, 
New York. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson - P ROE 

New York. c. s 
FREE | 14 Year's Subscription to the AMERICAN 
ge AGRICULTURIST For $10.00 order for 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


by Express. Send for Price List of ‘‘The Best.” 
D. E. HOXIE, Northampton, Mass. 


900,000 MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


BY THE ORIGINATOR, 


at GREATLY BEprcED PRICES for spring of 
°83. BUY at FOUNTAIN HEAD, and get the 
. Averages twice as large as the Wilson, and 

yields twice as re uarts per acre. Is an excellent ship- 
r. ay ATTR Criv in appearance, of EXCEL- 
TENT flavor, ow dod ond its color and flavor to a remark- 


able lean after being picked. Circulars free. 
J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 


WILSON’S ALBANY, Genuine Pedigree Stock, #2. 
E. VAN ALLEN, Bethlehem Centre, Albany Co., N. Y. 











STRAW BERRIES 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, and Galeante. 
Newest and Best Varieties. 
logue free. 

JOSEPH 


Descriptive Cata- 















St SCNT MICH. 
#. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. (LIS 


THE GREGG 
RASPBERRY 


stands without a rival, the best in 
every respect. 
Our stock of plants are pure and 
We offer them in lots of 5000 fur $40.00. 

Retail price list free to all. 
Have your order booked early for 
Spring delivery. 
J. W. 











NELSON, 
Indian Run 
Mercer Co., Pa. 








100, 000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, including all 

the best leading varieties. Manchester. 
Bidwell, ’ ete, at low rates. Also Small Fruit Trees and 
Plants by mail. Address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village 


Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 
vic Vick Strawberry on the start should be well 
supplied with plants. But if they delay order- 
ing long, we may be unable to su ly. The entire stock is 
Jargely sold now ‘March 38d). have a large stock of 
extra strong Souhegan, Tyler, Shoffer’ 3 Colossal, Lost Ru- 
bies, Ohio and Gregg one etc. Catalogue and 
sample of GREEN'S 4 FRUI WER free. Apply to 
GREEN’S NURSERIES, Box 562, Rochester, N. Y. 


1,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 


FAIRY, a? best White, and all the best new and 
standard 


50, 000 Raspberry Plants. 
EARLY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE the best 


for pro 

KI IEFER and LECONTE Pear Trees and SCIONS 
in quantity. Currant Bushes, Grape Vines, choice Nursery 
Stock and Greenhouse Plants > Taster Prices gg List 
Free. J.C. GIBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 


100,000 Raspberry Plants For Sale Cheap. 


Ohio, Gregg, M. Cluster, Doolittle, Tyler, and all Small 
Fruit. ayes one should have the Ohio Raspberries for 
drying, if they want the best. I[t will produce one-third 
more. Send for wholesale price list. Free. ——, 

J. IRVIN JOHNSON, Palmyra, N. Y. 





We desire that those who befriended the James 











Now Ready: 36-page Semi-annual 
1 Cc 1 


Illustrate ‘atalogue SENT 
CAYUGA LAKE NURSERIES (Estab'd 1855) 
H.sS. ANDERSON, Union Springs, N. Y. 





PLANT'S that are 
See my brief Berry Leaf 
a? latest poi —_ prices, 


ews, and r 
Get the Best. E. B 


U NDERHILL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. se A 


BERRY 


Get the Best. 


KIEFFER PEARS. 
POCKLINCGTON GRAPES. 


A Few Thousand Pear, Plum, and Cherry Seed- 
lings for Sale Cheap. For prices address, 


A. HAMMOND, Ceneva, N. Y. 








“It is estimated that one dollar per acre with 
such pulverizers as the Roller, Plank-drag and 
common Harrow, will add five to ten bushels per 
acre to the wheat crop, and to other crops in the 
same proportion. This same work may be per- 
formed more cheaply and easily by using the 
‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & 
Leveler. With it, the three operations of crushing 
lumps, leveling off the ground, and thoroughly pul- 
verizing the soil, are performed at the same time.”’ 
(See page 204 this paper). 





PEACH TREES, choice varieties, packed and 
delivered at depot for $2.50. Catalogue free. 
G. H. BANTA, Rivervale, Bergen Co., N. J. 
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NEMESEEDS! 


Delivered free of postag. e to one | P. O. in the U. 8, 
MUSK MELON Golden’ ¢ sem. Earliest, 
most produc tive, and’ finest pavored grown. A gem 

indeed. cket’ 25e., 02. 

WATER MELON, Cuban Queen. Sweet, 
luscious, and a * a size, otten w veighing 
over 100 lbs. Packet Oz. 25c., Ib. $2.50. 

BEET, Philadelphia Perfection. A most 
beautiful variety, of half long shape, deep bloo id. ten- 
der, oy juicy. Packet 10¢., 02. 25c., lb. $2.50 

CABBAGE, Royal German Rtumbean 
Handsome large late sure heading variety, pronounc- 
ed the finestin the world. Packet 25c., 0z. 90c. 

SWEET CORN, Marblehead. ‘Earliest and 
sweetest known variety. Packet 10c., quart 50c. 

ONION, Southport Yellow Globe. Early, 
large, and superior to all others in quality, poe 
tiveness andtlavor. Packet APe-s, 02. 30€.5 lb &3. 

PEA, The Garden Pride. Earl:est, most pro- 
ductive and finest flavored dwarf Pea in cultivation. 
Packet 25c., quart & 

si U ASH, Perfect Gem. Flesh sweet, rich, 
and y. enormously productive, and best of keepers. 
Packe : 10c. oz. 15e. ~ 

TOMATO, May oe ‘Earliest, large, 
smooth, hnant rate ‘and most productive vanety. 
Packet 25¢., 02. Ce 

That the re: pg of this paper may give these 
valuable new varieties a trial, we wil! send 
free by mail, full size packets of all the above 
varieties, aH ough amounting at regular prices 
to &1.50, $ instamps, and put ineach 
for ONL Y 8 collection, a of charge, 
atria) packet 0 our Tmore ved Leaming orn. 

oul SPE CLAL INTRODU CTIONI 30X, 

containing 27 large Packets, including the 
above new andall the best standard varieties, 
which amount at regular prices to &2.55, mak- 
ing a complete family vegetable garden, will be 
sent free by mail on receiptof $1 » three boxes 
for &2.50. Order at once, and get our new Ill: ;- 
trated Catalogue, — full descriptions and 
directions for cultv 


JOHNSON & STOKES 


1114 Market Street. PhiladeInbi-. Pa, 











New Roses, Verbenas an B edding Finets in Quantities. 
Seed of all kinds. Strawberry Plants, Potatoes. ( atalogue, 
80 pages, mailed free, C. E. ALLEN, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


ROSES 


CHOICEST VARIETIES. STRONGEST PLANTS. 
C2" Special Inducements to intending Planters. 


iT WILL PAY YOU 


to send for Catalogue, Free. ROBT. SCOTT & SON 
N.&. Corner i9th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, 











50, 000 SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY Plants. 
A clear Blackberry. I was the first one to 
ae it in print, in 1878. —% to headquarters for it. 


00 Oaks, 8 varieties, 1 to 5f 
“— 100, 000 Evergreen Trees, 1 to 6 ft. 


15,000 Clethra Alnifolia, for Bees, Shrubberies or Parks. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. CATALOGUES BY 


MAIL, ILLUSTRATED. 
JACOB W. MANNING, 


READING, MASS. 


56 Choice Collections 


Of Small Fruits. Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs, and Orna- 
mental Climbers, offered at greatly reduced rates. by 
express or mail. Alsoafuli line of Nursery Stock. Send 
for our Descriptive Illustrated C apy ag and Guide to the 
Fruit and Ornamental Planter. Sent free to all applicants. 


WILLIAM H. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








SEED CORN 


SIBLEY’S PRIDE r= NORTH 


Ninety-day yellow-dent, the earliest Dent Corn 
own, 16-rowed. Originated in Northern Iowa. 
Ripened perfectly in 1882, the worst Corn season in 
years, in Northern Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, New 
Youn Connecticut, Vermont, etc. ; in some sections 
where Dent Corn before has been a total failure. 


GOOD SEEDCORNIS SCARCE: SECURE THE BEST 

Our Grain and Farm Seeds Manual contains histo- 
ries and directions for culture of Corn, Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Grasses, Roots, and all 
Farm Crops, with descriptions of all new and 
standard varieties. Only 10 cents. 

Sibley’s Farmers’ —— with valuable essays 
on special crops, 10 cen 

Annual Catalogue and Price List of Flower, Vege- 
table, Field and Tree Seeds and Plants, FRE 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Seedsmen, 
Rochester, N. Y. and Chicago, IIL 


\" al 1 7 
OSAGE ORANGE 2. C. C, ASPARAGUS 
land 2 ») Wy oo oak Hemlock Sermce, 
years APPLE TREE Strish Juniper. Arbor te, 
Norway and Sugar Maples, etc. Strawberries— MAN ind 
ESTER, Bidwel), Cumberland Triumph. Sharpless, 
Rasperries-HANSELL, Cuthbert, Gregg, ete. 
Pears—Kieffer, ete. Currants—Fay’ 8, 
etc. New Grapes. General supply of well-grown Fruit 
Trees, Small Fruits, 2nd Nursery Stock. Send for free 
prices, with colored plate s of new fruits. 
F. C. BIDDLE, Brandywine Nursery, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 





ete. 
Peaches; Cherries; 








GREGG RASPBERRY PLANTS 


100 006 first-class Gregg and Souhegan Raspberry plants 
at low prices. Special rates og lots of 5,000 and upwards. 
Cc. HART, Southington, Conn. 





WA NTED, reliable, capable men to sell Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses &c, Stock RELIABLE and’ FIRST: 
CLASS. Salaries and expenses paid. Full instructions to in- 
experienced men. Address, J. F. LECLARgE, Rochester, N.Y. 





ROSTED Natural Peach Seed. We are prepared to 
supply No.1 Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 
spring, at $1.50 per bushel. in lots of 5 bushels and over; 
less quantity, $1.75 per bushel. Address, 
CHAS. BLACK & BRO.,Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N.J 





Hardy Flowering Plants and Bulbs. 


For all the best old and new varieties of the above, go to 
Headquarters. Our sole business being the Importation 
and the Growing of Hardy Plants and Bulbs, we are enabled 
to furnish the most desirable kinds, and at very low rates. 

Our new catalogue (sent free) is the finest we ever issued, 
and our collection. especially in Bulbs, is not _— by 
that of any other dealer either at home or in Eur 

The New Porcupine Plant. New Tritomas. New “Scarlet 
Clematis. WOOLSON & C = 

Lock Drawer E, Passaic, °N. J. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All the best varieties. Strawberries, Raspberries, and 
other Small Fruits. Asparacus Roots, Grape Vines, &c , at 
reasonable rates. New Illustrated Catalogue gives deser’ rip- 
tions of all the leading varieties. both new = ams quotes 
fair prices, and is free to a Co ants. Addr 

IRVING ALLEN, springfield, Mass. 
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amALs Mauer aanee. | 
GRAPE rit VINES, 


tex. Prices. Sailing a Specialty Thoroughbred f— =—- 





Free mec acnal 








TER FOWLS. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 
a" a SS 
or one year, Apeolute ly FREE, and a su Chelce 
GARDEN SEEDS ATA TRIPLING EX PEN 
$ () For We propose to send the“ Farm and Garden," a ae = 
| want to give new customers an idea of their superior quality. 
We want every seaiiitenen da nt farmer and gardener to give themafairtrial. We want to introduce them into thousands of new 
homes this season, that you may test them and judge for yourselves. Our packace** F” containsa well-filled packet of each of the 


8a>READ IT CTS. Our Special “FARM and GARDEN” Offer! 
ers’ paper, forone year, FRE REE toevery person whoorders one 
i 
| 
following standard vegetables : uban QueeelW ntor-Melon Hag View & Musk Melon, Livingston PerfectionToma- 
1 


TH R : U Cc H! An unequalled opportunity to secure the ‘‘Farm and Garden” 

of our T'rial P ackages* F ” of Dorr’s lowa Seeds. We 

FOR FOR TRIAL: the offer as an inducement for you totry our Seeds. We 

to, New E xcelsior© abbage “ey pt lan Beet, improve Long Orange Carrot, Boaton Market Celery, Boston 
Py 


WITH POTASH. 


A General Fertilizer for all Crops, 
and Low in Price. 


ss 





Long Scar- 
@.) The usual 


NTS 


Market C wey Prizel He ettuee, Large Red Wethersfiel a Long Sugar ar 
let Radish ; also, New Hybrid Spiral Mignonette, and choicest superb Panay (which alone retails tor & 
price for these Seeds is 1.80, add to this the subscription price of the ‘‘Farm and Gar- ONLY 5 


|: f years we have had all of | 
den” 50c., making a Total o .30, and you will see what we propose to send you for' | For a number : 7 

We can only hold this offer OPEN for a SHORT TIME, as the packages must be sent out before our great Spring . met batte and, Lm ‘Geen tea. 
rush. Order now, and take advantage of the greatest offer of the kind ever inade. The “Farm and Garden” alone is worth \ Brighton Abattoir. oston, where about 


many times the price of the entire package to any family. 


Dorr’s Iowa Seed Manual for 1888, the most valuable number | 
yet published, sent with each package. ' 


100,000 cattle and 600,000 sheep are slaugh- 
tered annually. Our Phosphate being com- 





and the seeds, all 


fully prepaid. 











ie LONDON PURPLES | 


gr If nearest dealer has not got it 


= No. 90 Water Street, New York, 


writ - TAMING WAY’S LONDON ° 
a Wh who will send prices and ON PURPLE ietiaaamananadnabenipenes 





\\ Nonpanen, 
FRRTILIZER 








THIS FERTILIZER NOT ON- 
LY ANALYZES WELL, 


Gives ae Wess in 
the Field, 


WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT. 
We prepay all freight 
charges. 

It will pay you to send for our Pamphlet. 


RELIABLE DEALERS WARTED. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. Address 


NONPAREIL FERTILIZER (O., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 





ONION SEED. 


per Ib. - ro 





-y xtra a Early Red, 
sarge Red Wethersfield, 


EEDSMAN = 8 Yellow Globe, big 130 
NewHaven = Southport Red Globe, 150 
anu, Yellow ‘ . 2.00 
a White * = 3.50 

White Portugal or Silver 
Skin, ey 3.00 
Peas. Leading Varieties, Bottom 

Prices. 


Spinach, new, very large and crum- 
pled leaf, 30c. per Ib., $20 per 100. 
Add 1éc. per pound if to be sent by 
mail. CATALOGUE FREE. 


BUISTS WARRANTED 
ONION SEED. 


Grown Ad us from the choicest PRIZE MEDAL STOCKS, 
AND LIVERED BY IL OR EXPRESS, ALL 











CHARGES PREPAID, at the ee; ag 
er lb. 5)bs. 10 1bs. 
Large Red Wethersfield .............+. $2.00 $8.75 $15.00 
Large Oval Yellow Danvers ; 8.% 15.00 
YeHOw StrasDurg.......ccccccese 8.75 15.00 
WHC OF BIIVER BRIN svc cccssacisiecaccniens 13.75 25.00 
Address ROBERT BUIST, Jr. 


Seed Gromer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ay CRAPE VINES 


ALL VARIETIES 


Of Best Quality, at Lowest Prices. 


PRICE LISTS FREE. ADDRESS: 


BUSH 8 SON & & MESSNER, , 








Japan Sweet Chestnut, Bears nuts, 14 

500 oz. each when 4 years old; 1,000 Japan Maple, 

2,000 hardy Ee oe 8 ER, "1,000 Ghent, and 

Molles, Azaleas, hardy, 150 varieties Evergreen Trees and 

Shrubs. hardy, 200 varieties Deciduous Ornamental Trees 

and Shrubs.50 varieties C lemnase, oo other rare novelties. 
Send for vi 8c) iptive Catalog’ : 
et CARP ENTER % SON, Harrison, N. Y. 





‘Sy had a piece of clay ground which 
was the lumpiest piece I ever saw. I 
put the ‘ACME? Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher & Leveler on it, and after 
going over it once or twice, it was al- 





most as mellow as an asheheap.” (See 
page 204, this paper.) 
GRIFFING'S 
COMPLETE 


FERTILIZER, 


True to its name. Ten 
years testing has 
proved its value on 
grass, grain, potatoes, 
corn, &c. for 
pamphlet. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
90 Cortlandt Street, 








Nrw YORE. 
FERRIS’ 
“DIAMOND A.” 


Agrieultural, CHEAPEST and 
BEST for land, is having large 


sale. 
& Co., 


IWIN FERRIS 


WwW wee Salt & Fish Dealers, 183 & 185 Washington st, N.Y. 


WHVMAAPAHN 


In the Report of the Agricultural Department of North 
Carolina for the years 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1880, the average 
commercial value of fertilizers was $34 .63 per ton; the price 

paid by the consumer was $40.91. We are prepared to fur- 

Fish the pure Menhaden Guano. treated with sulphuric acid, 
which renders it a soluble fertilizer, f. 0. b. on cars or ves- 
sel, in bulk for $25 per ton, or in bags for $28 per ton. G. A, 
Liebeg, of Baltimore, the Teoognines authority in valuation 
of fertilizers in the United States, puts their value at / 
per ton; being a ae 7 the consumer by the use of our 
fertilizer of over $20 fe: on. For particulars and samples 
address, JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., Tiverton, R. I. 





Send in youraddress, with 60. in stamps or silver, and we will send the paper one year, | 


C.W.DORR & CO., Seed Growers, Des Moines, lowa 





posed of this animal matter (which has ac- 

tually come out of the soil and is now being 

| returned), combined with Potash and other 

| chemicals essential to plant growth, pos- 

|, sesses, Consequently, great crop producin 

i _ giving larger and earlier crops, an \ 

‘ Detter quality. Itis used in the hill or drill |j/} 

or broadcast, either alone or with manure. 
Our Fertilizers, composed as they are, must _ ii] 

give good satisfaction, and that they do is | 

Shown by the fact that we are now selling 

23,000 tons annually, as against 1,000 tons in 

| i846, and require two large factories for 

| their manufacture. Before buying, it will | 

| pay you to see our local agent, or write to 

(us Yor Pamphlet and Prices. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO) 
BOSTON & NEWYORK il 
[ade hase ilaladl 


rv NIT, or 
GERMAN POTASH SALT, 


(Containing 23 to 26 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH,) CAL- 
CINED KAINIT, MURIATE OF POTASH, NITRATE OF Sopa, 
&c., for Fertilizing purposes, imported t by us and for sale, 
by cargoes, or in lots to suit, either to arrive or from 6 

“Our copyrighted Pamphlet on “ Kainit—How to Use It, 
&c.,” mailed free to any address on application to us. 


SALT. 


LIVERPOOL, TURK’S ISLAND, ROCK, AGRICULTURAL _or 
REFUSE, and a variety of.the highest grades of FINE SALT, 
for Butter and Table Use, mcg gee y hs hand, of direct im- 


portations, and for —_ in lots ~ 
ALEX. KERR, BRO. & CO. [Established 1849.] 
7 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier 8, North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name the American Agriculturist. 


FERTILIZERS. 


$50 PREMIUM. 


Will be paid to the farmer who this year 
raises the largest crep of potatoes from one 
half acre manured with SARDY’S FER- 
TILIZERS. 


SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


Send for Pamphiet. J. B. SARDY & SON 
141 Water Street, New York 


Metropolitan Fertilizer 


Remarkable success has 
attended its use the past four 
years. Cae of Flesh 
Blood, and Bone. Has in it 
those ingredients necessar he 
good crops, Nitrogen, 

phoric Acid, ead Potash. Sold 
at low price: of er ton. 
SEND FOR PANEL iT. 


H. B. Griflfing, 
70 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


CLARK'S COVE GUANO CO. 


* pace a ye 
Complete surotnmat Or 
High Class & of Full Strength, for General & Special Purposes. 


Guaranteed standards, full 
commercial values, and 
complete mechanical con- 
dition. Prompt shipment 
from Warehouses on Tide 
Water adjoining R.R. Ter- 
mini, convenient for Water 
Transportation. Reliable 
z | firms wanted as dealers, to 
whom territory can be as- 
signed permanently. Ad- 
dress correspondence to 

. M. HART, 
Treasurer, New Bed- 

ford, Mass,., or to 


GEN’L SALES AGENT, 
OFFICE, 46 SOUTH ST. (near Wall St) NEW YORK. 


Send ‘for the “FA 
MANURING AND MEADOW CROPS,” Tivswated. 
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AMERICAN sessions 














WHITE STAR POTATO, 


The best of 30 varieties, $4.00 per bbl. Brownell's Best 
per bbl.; early, very = or. extra good keepers— 
outyieided E. Tole; phone, and all the many new kinds I 


fi: except “ Wall’s Orange,” 2 lbs. of which, worth $2.00, 
give with a bbl. of either kind. 
JOSIAH HAWKINS, Southport, Conn. 


SE 








DS. 


“I have used the ‘ACME’ Pulver- 
izing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler 
on black bottom ground that very few 
plows will scour in, but the coulters 
kept clean and bright.’’ (See page 
204, this paper.) 


JU-BOLGI 


fone t, 


AN 
AOR 











For the 
Garden 
& Field. 


Our greatest 
spring special- 
ty is the new 


AK Mannuth Pre Pit 


handsomest, best, and most pretertive potato 
now a oP cen Price, post-paid, 1 1b. $1.00, 3 lbs. $2.00, 
‘4 Ibs. $2.50. Send your orders and ask for our pitas cata- 
logue and a copy of the Agricultural Epitomist. 
















Address, J. A. EVER! TT, 
Watsontown, Pa. 
PORTABLE 
co F D 
a 


Corn & Cobb Mills, 18 sizes, 
adapted for all kinds of power. 
W: soremted to do_as good work as 

m Bubr stone, and to give satisfac- 
tion. We guarantee them to do 

all weclaim forthem. Will give 

a trial of ten days, and if not as 
represented, can be returned at 
H our expense. ICAN 
GRINDING MILL CO., 211 8. 
Canal St., CHICAGO, til. Send 
Jor Catalogue and Price List, 


















You can have my patent adjustable 

HAR sell it cheap and 

with instructions and right to make 
8. HUTCHINSON, 


Griggsville, Pike Co., Ills. 


“MOORE COUNTE GRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
cae ALL SIZES. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 


NORTH — MILLSTONE CO, 
hambersburg, Pa. 
” (Please Mention Pr Paper.) 


SEED POTATOES 


A Specialty. Wall’s Orones Baile, and other choice kinds. 
Send postal for prices. B. N.F OOVER, Galesburg, Ill. 


1: CONCORD, 7 ROGERS Nos., org, ——, PREN- 
TISS, etc., *mailed for $1. Splend id plants, 30 other 
sorts. Price List fre. F.L. WRIGHT, Plainfield, Mich. 
30 £2 nd 7 Gold po Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
25c. #75 Elegant Imported Birth-day Card, 
10 hg F. M. SHAW & C 


ship it, or sell the 
it, and send by mai 














-» Jersey City, N. J. 








It will take 


The only oe oy ee wire cloth sieve made. 
out good seeds from refuse of wind mills that cannot be 


cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different-sized and shaped meshes. Made all sizes and for 
all purposes. No.1 will separate a Clover Seed from Plan- 
tain, Daisy, Buckhorn, Wild Carrot, and No. 2 will separate 
Wheat from Rye, Cockle and Cheat. No.3 for Peas and 
Beans and Corn. No.4for Onion Sets. Price, 82.00 t 
$2.50. Crank and power machines,made with Adjustable 
Sieves four to ten feet long, will clean and grade from ten 
to a hundred bushels of seed or grain per hour more per- 
fectly than any other mill or machine made, because the 
meshes of the sieves can be adjusted to any size desired. 
The following prominent seedmen endorse our Sieve: 

. Bliss & Sons, New York; D. Landreth & Sons, Phila. ; 
Henry A. Dreer, Phila.; Hi ram Sibley & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; J. M. McCullough’s Sons, Cincinnati, O.; and by 
U.S. Agricuitural D: Department, Washington, D. C 

MADE ONLY BY—— 

Milton Sieve “Manufacturing Co., Milton, Pa. 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Good Seed Corn is Scarce. When you Buy Get the Best, 
GLOUD’S - CELEBRATED EARLY YELLOW DENT of any most productive 


of any corn 4 = 
hels per acre. ve many report 
Sengubline iumon, on P writes From Be enike, I harvested two - 
sacks full \%ebu. of ears. It averaged one bu. to every 84 shel 
of the best ears anied a TF sac It is enormously productive. I will Ja 
a field next season. Some of the gooe points that this corn possesses, and which will fon | 
mend it to growers, are, its fine, rich appearance, heavy weight.—Grows vigorously from rod 
start. Ears very large; set low, well filled. Two grains will span the largest cob. Stale 
medium size, from . = 10 {eet ag gy Ay and nares early. he Sere 
11b., 40Ce3 ° y irt. or ex., %4-b . 4¢-bu 
$4.00; per bag of 2 bus., $7.50. See our Catalogue he 303 varieties of Fitton 


¢@ We will senda sample pkg. of any of our corn for 15c., or a sample ear for 25c., post-paid. 


WHITE BELGIAN OATS. ___The most productive in cultivation, 


ee well in all sections. O 
stock is large and very 15. See our reasonable prices. By mail. 1 Ib., SOc. s | A lbs. for $1.00. 
By frt. or STA -b 


RUSS WHITE bu., $1.45 Oo nN or more at 81.25. bags 
We 


— vy 3 arlety, is very peste, with 

strong, br’ Straw, free from ; 

Heads well SIA with Bi heav: TE QA’ of the out by hail, 1 Ib., 30c.3 4 A 
. By frt. or ex., \-bu., 3c.3 1 bu., $1.453 5 or more bus., at $1.25. See Catalogue 
for other varieties of oats. 

headquarters for all farm seeds. Send your orders at once, and ask for our Catalogue of Q. K. 


We are 
SEEDS and SEED POTATOES, free. 


J. A. EVERITT, Watsontown, Pa. 


. We ~~! by Pennsylvania or Philadelphia & Reading a R’s. 


THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEEDS FOR CARDEN AND FARM. 
CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


























LY $4, 


A Musical Prodigy. Wonderful, compact, melodious, and powerful. 
Plays any tune. No getting out of order. Gur house is so well known, 
we need only to say to our re | peed patrons that this is the best little 
Automatic Organ we have ever known for the money. Music about half 
usual price—‘c. to 20c. per tune. TO AGENTS, we offer special induce. 
ments. Send Post Office Order or $4.00 in money to peoranarters for 
sample at once. HAR PACH. peng Th si 0. 

ert St., 1 aS, Ge 

Write for Musical and Optical Wonder nin FREE. 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| Ou LOVE 


RARE FLOWERS. send 10¢. for packet of Hibise 
cus Coccinenus seed, Curspeciaity for 1983. One of the 
choicest new piants grown. Blooms first ae from 
seed. 12 packets seed $1. Plants$leach. PINGREE & 
KINGSLEY, Seedsmen, Box 443, New ion ‘Conn. 











The Plow has just been most wonder- 
Sully improved, making an immense sav- | 
i in men. At one | 
soil 


teams, and 





ng in 

yf, ann) “4 Mout Vernon Strawberry Plants, and large 
| open ation, u ith the 30, 00( quantities of most other ‘Improved varieties, 
| Reliance and Early Prolific Raspberry Plants in abundance, 


plowed, pulverized, and splendidly fitted | send tor prices. ~ E, BURROUGH, Merchantville, N. J. 


to grow much larger crops. Every cul- | 
g IJ z y 95 AOC per doz., $2 per 100, by mail, $12 per M. by ex- 
tivator of five acres or more should send press A full supply of smail fruits, plants, peach trees and 


CHAS BLACK & BRO, Village Nurseries, Highest J 
. ° ° ° Ss y. me 28, Zz. 
for full Descriptions and Illustrations sch onanism 

to The New York Plow Co., 55 Beekman 


Street, New York. 


TRICK CIGAR= 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! Noend 
of Fun, Neverfaiisto excite harmless and pleasant 
we when the trick is practised upon the un- 
suspecting victim. The person toward whom it is 
wointed can seesomething coming, and hear some- 
hing, he cannot tell just what has happened until 
he has madea big effort to dodge, asma joke; per- 
haps not until he can “see a man’’ who can explain 
the matter. It is so harmless that it can be safely 
given a child to gy, with. Sample by —_ ou 


doz. $1, doz 1.50. S social P 
THEO, 


one team, is 





Manchester Strawberry No.1 Plants, 75 cts. 





as. Rahn Natural Inclined Hedge Fence, 
pat’d Nov. ist, 1881. By buying a farm right this fence 
an be built in 3 to 4 years for 10 cents per rod, actual money 
outlay, labor not included. Bodge lants and seed for sale. 
Address, 8. K. RAHN, Gen'l gent, Hamilton, Ohio. 


COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION 


CALIFORNIA, 


visiting en route 
Washington, The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
and gorges and passes of The Rocky Mountains in 
Co lorado, Denver, Santa Fe, Southern California, 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 

d San Francisco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
Chicago and Niagara Falls, starts May 3, 1883, occupying 
eight weeks. Cost $500.00. The outward and return ourneys 
by entirely different routes. Pullman Cars, hotel ac- 
commodation, carriage drives and 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INOLUDED, 


Full particulars free on application. 
Address, fin Broadway, New York. 











J. HARBACH 50 Filbert tnt 
YES, OUR AGITATOR IS BOSS, 


© None doubts it in Grain, Flax, Clover. 

YES so too our Portable, Skid, Traction Engines. 

NO other Straw Burning Engine so Practical and Safe. 

YES Equally Popular the Double Pinion Woodbury Power, 

NO Saw Mills like our Standard Portables. 

YES all ANo. 1. Ask for Catalogue. 

J. I. Case Threshing Mach. Co., Racine, Wis. 


GRAPE VINES! 


I, 000, 000 of Concord, 1 year, $15 to $20 per 1,000; 
2 years, $35 to wee. = other varieties 

cheap. ‘All kinds of fruit plants and tre 

DR. H. SCHREDER, ‘Biccminaten, Illinois. 





Thos. Cook & Son, )197 Washington St., Boston. 
311 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE TIGER. 


Best of All 
FEED GUTTERS. 


Cats faster, runs lighter, 
andisthe best made RCutter 
in the market. Cuts various 
lengths. Four sizes for hand and four for power. $18 to 
$85. Responsible agents wanted. Manufactured only by 


CARR & HOBSON (Limited), 


47 Cliff Street, New York. 















Apple, Plum, Small 
paper. 


pace TREES a specialty. 
ley, Del. 


Fruits, &c. Pr:ce Lis t fre e. Mention this 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stoc 





on James River, Va., in a Northern 
- "3 ome a Illustrated civouer free. 
CHA, Claremont, Virginia. 


FARMS : 

















1883. ] 


—— 
—_— 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Truck Farming 


The South. 





By DR. A. OEMLER, of Georgia, 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A book for Southern Farmers and Gardeners, and full of 
invaluable information for those who would engage ina 
profitable industry. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 


N E W 
American 


Farm Book. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN. 





Author of “American Cattle,’’ Editor of “American Short- 


horn Herd-Book.” 

For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks for a general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it isthe most convenient hand-book.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
Rifle Practice 


WITH 


MILITARY ARMS. 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 





A most useful little Hand-book for the many who wish to | 


attain skill in the use of the Rifle. Pocket Edition. 


Flexible Cloth, 18mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


Avppvress ORANGE 


SAM’L BURNHAM, Secretary. 








AMERI C AN AG RI CULTURIST. 


JUST — 


Seieutife Angler. 


BEING A 


GENERAL and INSTRUCTIVE WORK | 


on ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 


WM. C. HARRIS, 


Editor of the “American Angler.” 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish. 
" 2.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish( Continued), 
3.—Bottom Fishing (General). 
ol 4.—Bottom Fishing (Continued). 
me 5.—Bottom Fishing (Continued). 
a 6.--Pike Fishing. 
he 7%.—Spinning for Trout. 
“ 8.—Worm Fishing for Trout. 
: 9.—Grub Fishing for Grayling. 
*  10.—Piscatorial Entomology. 
‘© 11.—On Fly Making. 
*  12.—Fly Fishing for Trout and Grayling. 
‘  13.—Live Fly and Beetle Fishing. 
‘+  14.—Notes on the Month for Fly Fishing. 
‘© 15.—Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing. 
16.—About Hooks. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ULURADE 


AS AN 


AGRICULTURAL STATE 


ITS 


Farms, Fields, and Garden Lands. 


By WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

A Volume of Great Value and Interest to 
Those Seeking Farms and Homes 
in the Far West. 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practical Details, from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation of the Plants, 
to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. Plain Directions, as given by Ten 
Experienced Cultivators, residing in the 
best Hop-Growing Sections in the 
United States. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Edited by 


A. S, FULLER. 


Illustrated with over Forty Engravings. 
8vo., Paper Cover. PRICE, POST-PAID, 30 CENTS. 


The Sailing Boat. 


Practical Instructions for its Management. 
Together with 
“* Nautical Vocabulary,” “ Weather Indications,” and “Rules 
for Sailing Boat Matches.” 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 


Flexible Cloth, 18mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


JUDD COMPANY, 











751 Broapway, 
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‘OUR NEW SPRING BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


_ Gardening 
YOUNG and OLD. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of *‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,” ete, 


ILLUSTRATER. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 





IN PRESS. 
New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMAN’S 
GAZETTEER 


GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North 
America.—Their Habits, and Various Methods of 
Capturing. — Valuable Instruction in Shooting, 
Fishing, Taxidermy, Woodcraft, etc., ete., together 
with a Glossary and a Dictionary to the Principal 
Game Resorts of the country. 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,’ and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


PEAR CULTURE 


FOR PROFIT. 


This valuable work is being thoroughly revised and brought 
down to date by the author, 


Hon. P. T. QUINN. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.09. 


OUR CATALOCUES. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 


man’s Companion. 

Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue. 
New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 





| asking for it. 


New York. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President, 
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<A s99 PULVERIZING HARROW, 
& GITE CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


AGENTS — | 
WANTED 
IN 










Unocc upied 
Territory. 


A 


PEEP 





——— 2 pe sta ‘ 


The ** ACME ”® subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of 
double rows of STEEL, COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three opera- 
tions of crushing lumps, leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at one and the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring 'Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay 
where other Harrows utterly fail ; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the ground, 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most valuable 
recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 


All agree that ‘“‘ The judicious use of an implement like the ‘‘Acme”’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and”’ 
‘‘Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, will increase the yield from”’ 


‘* Five to Ten Dollars yer Acre.” 
FAIR PLAY. 

If your dealer does not keep the “ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by 
ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it 
back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for money or Note until after you 
have tried it on your own farm. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 44 DIFFERENT STATES & TERRITORIES. 
NASH & BROTHER. 
Manufactory and Principal Office, 


Branch Office, HARRISBURG, Pa. MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled “TILLAGE IS MANURE” will also be sent to parties who 
NAME THIS PAPER. 














Address A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 








ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ) 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877. & 1878, 









“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
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The rapidly in- 
creasing sales of 
these machines 
“prove their superi- 

-ority. They do the 
work of five men, 
and do better work 
than can be done by 
any other means, 
Sow perfectly all 
kinds of Grain or 
Grass Seed. 


most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles. 
; == Light to draw, firm, strong. 
‘ and durable. Constructed of - = 2 

Patent Hard Metal, which is as strong and will scour equal = —= —" = = 
to steel. We also make it of charcoal iron, at a less price. " ge! Price $6.00. 

An Iilustrated Catalogue of allour Toolsand | Will plant 5 Acres per@day. Marking, dropping, fur- 


Implements sent free. rowing, and covering in a single operation. A fertilizer HIR M SIBLEY & co SEEDS AND 
attachment can be furnished with a canacity of 200 to « IMPLEMENTS 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., | fhs-per acre. B. GILL & SON,, CHICAGO, ILL. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Trenton Agricultural W orks, Trenton, N. J. tole Agents for the Northwest. 
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QNEONTA CLIPPE, This Plow contairs the 
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Those who keep the run of 

: the various swindling schemes 
concocted, find that there is a great difference in 
their duration. Some make their appearance with 
a great flourish of promises, but subside as sud- 
denly as they arose, having been ‘too promising ”’ 
to live, and are heard of nomore. Others, again, 
have a long life, and are now much as they were a 
score of years ago, still finding new victims, as new 
generations furnish them material. Of these are 
the “ Bogus Brokers’? schemes, the ‘‘ Counterfeit 
Money” swindle,” and the like, concerning which 
we have letters daily..... Just 
now there isa flood of large 
circulars sent out by a Mas- 
sachusetts concern, who claim 
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lington ‘‘ Hawkeye,”’ which exposes a swindle of | and the delivery of registered letters have been 


large dimensious, carried on at St. Stephen, N. B., 
called the ‘*‘ Royal New Brunswick lame.” I 
also inclose circulars and tickets of this institution, 
and in addition will say that N.S. Read, the present 
manager of the concern, does not hail from New 
York City, as stated in the ‘‘ Hawseye”’ corres- 
pondence, but from Philadelphia, Pa. 

Under the existing postal treaty between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, there 
seems to be no way to prevent this set of scoundrels 
from plundering the people of the United States by 
fraudulent devices, and this evil can apparently not 
be rooted out, unless the American press will make 
some efforts in warning the people against it. 

I notice from letters of inquiry received, that 
these swindlers are trying to push the field of their 
operations to the Southern and Western States and 
Territories of the United States, und I hope that a 
due warning in the column of ‘‘ Sundry Humbugs”’ 
of the American Agriculturist, will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the people of these regions. 

Yours, respectfully, 
PavuL LANGE. 


The article from the ‘‘ Hawkeye” to which Mr. 
Lange refers is from his own pen, and is a loud note 
of warning to those who are likely to be victimized 


Mar. 15th, ’°83. 








to have an invention by which Wame 
their agents can make 
A Dollar an Hour. Town 
As the large circular, closely State 





printed on both sides, gives no 
hint as to the kind of business, 
we, not being in the confidence 
of the senders, are unable to 
tell our friends any more tLan 
appears. Two points are evi- 
dent ; one, that the concern 
wish to get 25 cts. from as 
many as will send it; the 
other, that the circulars, being of unusually 
large size, have a special value for those who sell 
waste paper, as they are ‘‘very fillin’.”’ 
Beware of This! 

The two illustrations given on this page reveal 
the methods of a lottery scheme that has hereto- 
fore been exposed in these columns, and which is 
again engaged in flooding the country with tickets 
and coupons. Fig. 1 represents the ticket sent to 
the intended victim, while fig. 2 is the coupon he 
is invited to return to the friends who are so 
solicitous for his welfare. This concern is located 
at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, and does business 
only in the United States. It would be quickly 
“routed out”’ if it violated Canadian Jaw. It is 


Beyond the reach of our Post 
Office Authorities, 
because the postal treaty provides that pre-paid mail 
matter in either country, Canada or the United 
States, must be delivered in the other. Mr. Lange, 
the American Consul at St. Stephen, writes us the 
following letter concerning this lottery: 
St. SrerHen, N. B., Feb. 24th, 1883. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 
Deak Sin—Your valuable paper has been doing 


| by this concern. 
: who receives it to send by mail or express, $5 for 





By returning this duplicate number to us with $5. we will send 
you, by return mail 10 ticketa (halves) which you can sell at 50 
cents each, or kcep them yourself, and thus get this ticket free. 
Bach pack of 10 tickets (halves) is sure to win, one prize ‘and 
may win the Carita. Prize, $50,000, = 


Order Ticketa before itis too late, 


Fig. 2.—THE RETURN COUPON. 
The circular requests the person 


ten tickets, which are ‘‘ sure to win one prize,’’ and 
not to send a money order or registered leiter. Mr. 
Lange says that 


‘*°No Money was ever Paid 


to any purchaser of a ticket,” and many drafts sent 
to the St. Stephen banks ‘‘ were not honored when 
presented.”? The manager has made himself popu- 
lar in St. Stephen by contributing to various worthy 
objects, religious, secular, and charitable. Mr. 
Lange is quite right in appealing to the American 
Agriculturist for assistance in this warfare against 
wrong doers. We have ample evidence that this 
‘Royal New Brunswick Cash Distribution” is 
working over a wide field. We are in daily receipt 


| of letters from our subscribers to whom the circu- 


lars of this lottery have been sent, and who are 
begged to purchase tickets. Our former warnings 
have been heeded. One subscriber in Catawissa, 
Pa., sends a circular and tickets. He says the 
“Royal Gift” enterprise has ‘‘ caught the wrong 
chap this time,’ and adds that our “ TWumbug” 
column has saved our subscribers ‘‘a great deal of 
money.”’ 
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ROYAL 


CASH GIFT DISTRIBUTION, 


Draws March [5th, (883. 
This Ticket entitles the owner to the Gift 


or share drawn by its number, Every Ticket 
wins a Prize. 


HALF. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


AGENTS TICEET. 


‘W. D, SIMPSON & 00. 
St. Stephen, N. B. Oanada, 











Sear ET 





Fig. 1.—Lorrery TICKET.—**A Swindle of Large Dimensions,” 


& great deal of good in warning the people against 
the many swindles which are invented daily to 
cheat and defraud the ignorant, trusting, and un- 
Wary, among a certain class of our fellew-citizens. 
I therefore inclose a correspondence from the Bur- 


Proscribed by the Government, 

Since the last publication in the American Agri- 
culturist of the official list of persons, firms, and 
concerns, to whom the payment of money orders 


prohibited by the order of the Postmaster General, 
the list has been very greatly enlarged, and we give 
in this number a selection of the most important 
fraudulent lotteries and other schemes, which ap- 
pear in the Government Postal Guide to date. 
Among the schemes that have recently been placed 
under a ban are more than a hundred of those 
‘‘ Bridal,”’ “* Natal”? and ‘ Marital”? Associations, 
which flourished in the Southern States, and 
against which the American Agriculturist has often 
warned its readers. We advise those who read the 
following list, to keep it for reference, and compare 
with it such circulars as they may receive. These 
serpents are not always ‘“‘killed;”? often they are 
only ‘‘scotched.” 


Acme Importing Co.,Athens, niss Department and Store, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


rik. 

American Manufacturing 

‘o., 79 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass, 

American News Exchange 
and Mutual Press Associ:- 
tion, 25) and 253 W. Fifth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arnold, A. S. & Co., alias F. 
Cornish & Co., New York, 


N.¥. 

Bacco, B. B. & Co., New 
Fork, N. ¥. 

British Cutlery Association, 
20 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Mass. 

Bunell, Holtzman & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

Burtin, Prof. F. K., 200 W. 
Fourth Strect, New York, 


Carhle, M. J. & Co., Brook- 
lyn. N.Y 


Collins, Chas, A., Niles, Mich. 

Columbia Manufacturing 
Co., 262 East Columbia St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Copper Patch Plate Co. See 
Geo. S. Stickle & Co., 
Madson, Wis. 

Cornish, F. & Co., alias A.S. 
Arnold & Co., New York, 


Correspondents’ Handbook. 
See Jno. J. McGinniss, 
ig Box 48, Sandwich, 


Domestic Manufacturing Co, 
3 Tremont Low, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ellsworth, E., 
Williams & 


Mich. 
Fleming & Sherman, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Fox, Win., Fultonville, N.Y. 
Gazzanu & Co., New York, 


alias Jay 
Co., Detroit, 


Gilmore & Gilmore, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Goddard & Co., 9 Murray 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
Graham & Co., Walnut Hill, 

Mass, 
Great Soutiern Colored Aid 
Association,Cleburne,Tex. 
Hamw.ond & Co., New York, 


Hammond & Co., D. W., 55 
edar St., New York, N.Y. 
Henri & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Horton, C. G@. & Roubt. H. 
West, New York, N.Y. 
G. & Co., New 


Horton, C. 
Cl). fe 

Illustrated_ Monthly Miscel- 
lany, 79 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass, 

Ingraham, G. W. & Co., 17 
Battery March St., Boston, 
Muss. 

Institution for Feeble-minad- 
ed Children, Englewood, 


Ill. 

Kendall, R. E, & Co., Chi- 
cago. Il. 

Lee, D. W. & Co.. alias J. A. 
Vail. Philadelphia, Va. 

Lee, H., P. O. Box 393, South 
Framington, Mass. 

McGinniss, Jno. J., alias 
Correspondeits’ Hand- 
book, Maginniss Depart- 
ment ana Store, Sandwich 
Correspondence Club, 
Lock Box 48, Sandwich, 
Ili; Branch Office, Magin- 





Magnetic Watch Co., New- 
ton, Mass. 
os aie B. G., Chicago, 


Mayo, Geo. S., alias G. 8. 
Mayo & Co., M.G. Sanford, 
M.G. Sanford & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Miscellany —— Co., 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Osborne, E,, 55 Cedar St., 

New York, N. Y. 

P. O. Box 3415. Boston, Mass, 

P. O. Box 3630, Boston, Ma-s. 

Ply, B. D, Boody, Li. and 

tamsay, Ill. 

Robinson, C, A. & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rothschild, W. H. & Co., 
Broadway and Eighth St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Sanderson & Co., Readville, 


Mass. 
Sanford, M. G., alias M. G. 
Sanford & Co. Detroit, 


Mich. 

Seldner, D. Z., Butler, Pa. 

Sheffield Knife Co., 45 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Smyth, H. B. & Co., 6 Wall 
Strect, New York, N.Y. 

Publishing Co., New 

Javen, Conn, 

Stickle, Geo. S. & Co., alias 
Agents’ Su ply Co.,Copper 
Plate Patch Co., Nonsuch 
Washing Compound, U. 8. 
‘Tea Co., Western Manufac- 
turing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Strong, C. L., alias Rubber 
Type Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Trinity, Nashville, Tenn, 

¥ & Co., 282 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Tremont Jewelry Co., P.O. 
Box 3630, Boston, Mass. 

Tremont Spoon Co. P. O. 
Box 3630, Boston, Mass. 

Union Trust Co., Graud Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Vail, J. A., alias D. W. Lee 
& Co., and D. Vaudergraw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vandergraw, D., alias J. A. 
Vail, Philadelpiia, Pa, 

Van Derveer, H. C. & Son, 
Whitehouse, N. J. 

Vane, A. W., P. 0. Box $415, 
Boston, Mass. 

Vasco, Oliver B., 35 Cedar 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vaughn, A. Willsborough, N. 

Ward & Co., 53 Exchange 
Place, New York, N. ¥. 

West, Robt. H., & C. G. Hor- 
ton, alias Burton & Co., 
Hale, Owen & Co., Hau. 
mond & Co.,Horton,C. G. & 
Co., Wallace. F. E. & Co. 
West, R. H. & Co. New 


York, N. Y. 
West, Lt. ag Co. See above. 





= 


New York, N. Y. 

Wildes & Co. P. O. Box 
3630, Boston, ‘Mass. 

Williams, H. ‘TI. & Co., alias 
Cottuge Library, Ashland, 
Mass., Magnetic Watch 
Co., Newton, Mass., Bos- 
ton and Newton, Muss. 

Williams, Jay & Co.,Detroit, 


ich. 
Wynkoop. & Harper, New 
York, N, Y. , 


The tree canvassers are in Green Co., Pa., taking 





Orders for Russian Apples. 

A correspondent, whu wishes to plant an orchard 
of the best varieties for market, sends us a list of 
these Russian kinds, and asks us to indicate which 
are the best for market purposes. Russian apples, 
as a rule, are small and poor, being very hardy, and 
better than no apples at all. They are useful in 
localities where the winters are s» severe as to kill 
other varieties. Being unknown in the market, 
they would, even if of good quality, bring the low- 
est rates. Our advice to our Green Co. friends is, 
to let the Russian apples alone. These same agents 
offer, as companion to the Russian apples, 

“The Sand Peur,’’ 
as a desirable hardy kind. The ‘‘Sand Pear’ is a 
very old ornamental tree, which bears an abundance 
of hard, worthless fruit, which can barely be made 
edible by preserving it. 
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Given away this Month. 


mio 22 1 DN E.. 


Warranted Steel-made Tools for Farmers, Housekeepers, and Everybody, 


=" Ee E: E:. 


Ls not your home, and every other home you know of, lacking in tools, handy and convenient for every day 





use? We have made arrangements with one of the largest manufacturing concerns in the world, C. E. Fen- 
nings & Co., whereby we are enabled to present a set of superior made, warranted tools to every man, woman, 


and child in the country. No such opportunity for securing good tools was ever before presented and the offer 


ts kept open until April 30th. 


eli Sala PREMIUM A. 


To any person who will send us, before April 30th, two new 
subscribers at $1.50 each to the American Agriculturist we will 
immediately present, express prepaid, Clark’s Improved Screw 
Driver and Case, containing Handle and Set of Screw Drivers. 
The Blades are made of Jessops’ Cast Steel, with Milled Points 
and Shanks, making them interchangeable, and are warranted, 
The engraving gives an idea of the Drivers, which can be used in 
any ordinary bit-brace. There are four blades from one-quarter 
2 inch to one inch in width. The handle is constructed of solid wood 


and steel, the whole making the handsomest, most useful and 






—— endurable tool of the kind ever manufactured, 


SPECIAL ditties B. 


The Griffin Hack Saw, comprises Saw Frame SS TE 
and thirteen blades. Povais one of these blades @ 








Ae 


‘~ 
THE GRIFFIN HACK SAWS. 


ONE DOZ. BLADES WITH EACH FRAME. | |g 
0 eal f 







do not live close to a machine shop or a blacksmith 
shop. We will present one of these Saws, as de- 
scribed above and illustrated, delivering it post-paid, in a neat box, to any person who will send us, before April 30th, 


two new subscribers to the American Agriculturist, English or German, at $1.50 a year each. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OC. 


The Champion Combination Tool Chest.—This is unques- 
tionably the most complete kit of tools of the kind ever 
placed on the market. They are made by the Clark Tool Com- 


pany, from the best cast steel, hardened and tempered. They 
consist of twenty different tools, comprising Chisels, Screw 
Drivers, Saw, Gimlets, Gouges, Pruning Blade, etc., ete. A 
convenient handle for holding all the tools accompanies each 


, combination. The Pruning Blade, which is only one of the 
. 7 i igen ’ 
——— 
V) ~~ 





Wh, ts ald ve aN | twenty different pieces, is a better article than the ordinary 
4 = pruning blades which sell for $1.00. We will present these twenty 
tools, and handle, all securely packed in a walnut case, post- 
paid, to any one who will send us, before April 30, four new 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each. 
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This combination embraces the following :— 


One Brace ; 





Countersink ; One Nail Set—twelve tools in all—as shown in the illustration. 


One Rule; One Wrench; One Brad-Avwl ; 


One Screw Driver ; 


We will present these tools, 


Three Boring Bits ; 





SPECIAL PREMIUM D. 


A Set of Tools designed especially for Farmers and Housekeepers ; manufactured by the Clark Tool Company. 


Two Gimlets ; One 





securely packed 


in a neat wooden box, expressage prepaid, to any person who sends us two new subscribers, at $1.50 each, to the American 
Agriculturist, English or German, before April 30th. 











A GREAT BOOK OFFER. 


Two Valuable Volumes Presented for One New Subscriber to the | 
American Agriculturist. 


Agriculturist, at $1.50 a year, before April 30, 1883, we will immediately forward, 


post-paid, two copies of 


THE POCKET MANUAL; Or, Ready Reference Book for Every Day Use. 


Rev. JOHN M. 


HERON, 


Editor. 


This is one of the most useful little volumes published. It will be seen from 
the Table of Contents below, that it treats upon, and gives information regarding 


a variety of every-day topics; 


indeed, after one has had this volume for a short | 


time he would feel that it was indispensable ; a multum in parvo, a veritable com- | 


panicn. 


[33" We will mail the two volumes, post-paid, to any one who sends us a 
new subscriber, at $1.50—so that he can have one copy for himself, and give one to 
his friend or neighbor who has subscribed. _g=f 


TABLE OF 


Synonyms. 

Foreign Words and Phrases. 

Domestic and Foreign Postal Rates. 

Stamp Duties, and Marks and Rules of Punctua- 
tion. 

Marks of Accent, and Simple Rules for Spelling. 

Capitals, When and How Used. 

Hints for Letter Writing. 

Titles Used in United States. 

Abbreviations in Common Use. 

Legal Holidays in Various States. 

Perpetual Calendar. 

Distances of Chief American Cities from New 
York, with Variations of Time, etc. 

Value of Foreign Gold and Silver Coins in U. 8. 
Money. 

Interest Tables. 

Our National Territory—When and How Acquired. 

Our Republican Government—Details. 

First Century of National Growth and Progress. 

State Elections, and Meetings of their Legislatures. 

Population of States and Territories. 

Distance from Washington to various parts of the 
World, and How Money Grows at Interest. 

Grand Divisions of the World. 

Distinctive Races of Mankind. 





| 


CONTENTS. 


Inland Seas of the World (Size and Depth). 

Length of Principal Rivers, and Area of Oceans. 

Historical Chart of the United States. 

Great Assembly Rooms in the Old World and in 
the New. 

Cost of the Civil War. 

Health Maxims. 

How to Read Human Nature. 

Capacity of Boxes. 

Weight and Stature of Man at Different Ages. 

Chart of Parliamentary Procedure. 

Value and Weights of Woods. 

Rates of Mortality. 

A Woman’s Chances of Marriage. 

Religious Denominations in the United States. 

Thirteen Choice Life-Maxims. 

Concise Business Rules. 

Church Calendar. 

Digestibility of Foods. 

Principal Countries of the World. 

Average Velocities of Bodies. 

Business Laws in Brief. 

Our Deportment, or Social Etiquette. 

Language of Flowers. 

Language of Preciou Stones. s 

Index. 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway. New York. 





(SEND ‘for “ Deseriptive Catalogue and Price List of 
Heavy and Light Single and Double Harness. 
manufactured from Best Oak Leather, all hand 
made, at W holesale Prices to the consumers. 

KING & CO., Owego, Tioga Coa., N. Y. 


Jersey Red Pigs, 





F ‘ . | Young and older, best blood, at_lowest prices. 
To any person who will send us the name of one new subscriber to the American | _— 


S: COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 








Our 10-Horse ‘Spark « Arrest sting 7 fp hreshing 
Engine has cut 10,000 feet pine lumber urs. 
ll burn wood six feet long, coal, straw, cok A... stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue ‘ a ae 
B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 
Box 848. Corning, N. Y. 


RELIABLE SEEDS 





| of the very best strains for MARKET GARDENERS, 


ARKMERS, FLORISTS, and FAMILY GARDENS. Seeds 
sent by mail all over the country, and guaranteed to reach 
purchasers. Catalogues free on application. 


HOVEY & COMPANY, 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


GARDEN, FLOWER, AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
16 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


REMEDIES FOR 


Horse Diseases 


Prepared by Prof. J. A. GOINC, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 
Sure Relief from Worms 





on geine’s Worm Destroyer.— 


“a nl s Tonic Powder.-—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horses Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Sole, —— 9 Corente 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. Surest 
Remedy ae to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s ugh Powder, —For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or set roat. 


These remedies are each put uf upin oy homey and will kee’ 


for an indefinite period. ey will be sent by mail, free o: 
charge, on receipt of $1 per vnackage. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. $4 ress, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 988, New York City. 


Prominent Agencies.— Portland, Me. Semen Salley 
& Co, ; Providence, R. I., T. Rounds 101 N. Main 
Boston, Mass., G. C, Goodwin & Co., ss Hanover St.; 

¥ orgester. Mass., &. McAlee Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 15 N. Ninth ‘st.; Pittsbur, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St. ; Baltimore, Md., 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. : Richmond, Va., 8. 8. Cottrell & Co., 





ngh 
‘oleman & Rog- 


1,303 Main St.; Charleston. S. C., Chapeau & Heffron; Lou- 
isville, Ky., R. E. Miles, 52‘W. Main St.; St. Louls, Mo., A. 
A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave. ; Cleveland, Dr. F 


Detroit? Mich., Geo. i "Mec aa 
and J. A. ta tee Chicago, ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson 
Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E E. Madison St.; St. 7 —_ bo 
Noyes Bros. & cae oise City, daho Gs Na e & Co.; 
San pveneioce, Cal., 3 _ & W Kohester, 214 Ba tery sti? 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; ; New Orleans, La., A. Ww. 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 


Slosson, 238 Superior St: 
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First intro iuced in 1878, and over 2.000 now in use G the best farm-= 
ers in every State, and everywhi re telling its own story of the econom: 
of labor andthe better use of manure. Handles all kind of many 
found on the farm, from the coarsest 
muck, marl, &.,in any condition, wet or drv : 
itcan be done by hand. Covers eve! 
manure is at once utilized for plant food. 
any farmers write: ‘It saves its co3' ate 














every year.” Another 





than with the 8; 


vould sooner part with their mower or 
atalogue, giving full particu: 


t:3¢1nsacommon cart. For Illustrated 


to the finest. including lime, ashes,~““~ ~ —_ ed 

y amount desired per acre. from twenty bushels upwards. broadcast or in drills, in ‘one-tenth the time 

Squareino o' ound with finely pulverized manure. insuring rapid crowth end large uniform crops ; every particle of 

Its quality : of work cannot be approached by hand labor at ten times the cost. 

er writes, when ordering some slight repairs : 

actual weight of hay, 50 tons of which we give the F ac credit for. in consequence of evenly spreading the manure used in top 

The fields where the Spreader is used can be distineuished from others by the quality of crops. ogi repel become familiar pry: the Spreader claim they 

jer, a 
sen 


MANURE SPREADER, 


Pulverizer and Cart Combined, 








*We have just —— cutting over 200 tons 


hasit become. staunch and reliable implement, and can be yy 


KEMP & ‘BU RPEE MF6, ©0., Syracuse, N. ¥ 





THE CHAMPION ROAD MACHINE, 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS CHEAPEST 
WHERE MUCH WORK IS TO BE DONE 
Address for circular G. W TAF i 

Abington, Conn, 





“1 used the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing 
Harrow, Ciod Crusher & Leveler to 
cover wheat with last Fall, and this 
Spring to cover oats. It is perfection 
itself.”” (See page 204, this paper.) 








to 








The Trieurs of the firm Mayer & Comp., 
has now been in partnership for many years, are the best in the 
world, and more than 30,000 Trieurs 
been deliv vered by them all over the world. 

of W. Kruger, patented for North America, wh 
the only first prize at the international contest, while forty-two 
Trieurs of al) States of Europe were competitors. 
exploration of the American Patent, the Ka!ker Trieur Manufac- 
tory & Manufactory of Perforated Tia, Mayer & Comp, at Kalk, 
near Cologne, desires to enter into connection with a reliable 
manufactory of machines in the United States of Ameri 
offers of manufactories of machines should be addressed ‘directly 


WIL", KRU GER, Partner of KAL KER TRIEUR- 


RIK & FABRIK gelochter BLECHE MAYER 
‘(Manufactory of Assorting Machines and of Perfor- 


FABRI 

& COMP. 
ated Tin) at Kalk, near Cologne (R henish Prussia), has secured 
on July 11, 1882, under No. 260,996, a 
of America f. ra Triewr « Grain C ular end Assorting Machine). 


Patent for the United States 
with whom W. Kruger 
‘Cockle Separators) have 
It is = this machine 

ch has received 


For the better 


Kalker Trieurfabrik & Fabrik, 
gelochter BLECHE MAYER & COMP., 


at Kalk, near Cologne, (Rhenish Prussia), Germany. 
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Bookwalter Engine. 
Especiall a for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for hee without any 
repairs. Some 3 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ye | intelligence. 

very Engine complete, ready to 
use 88 SOOD as re No Engine 
built so good and so low in pr ce. 

Horse-Power....& e 
~ seg .o : ».O6 
6% ee ee ‘ 
84 “4 users 
ustrated Catalogues 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


THE KRIEBEL 


FARM 


ENGINE 


Write for Catalogue to 
/WEST POINT ENGINE & 
MACHINE CO., 

West Point, Mont’y Co., Pa. 




































HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 





Heebner's Improved Little Giant whresh- 
ng Machine. 
“Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, 


etc. Send for Catalogue. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 





CHALLENCE FEED MILLS 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
mills. Always successful. Over First 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in 


3 use. They do not clog or heat; grinds 60 
bushels per hour. All successful Iron 
i. Feed Mills INFRINGING OUR PAT- 
1” ENTS, Beware. Buy none but the best. 
Remember the Courts have sustained our 
Patents. Also the best Wind Mills, Corn 
a Horse Power Wood Saws, Fan- 
ng Mills and Pumps. Address 

CHALLENGE ‘WIN D MILL & FEED MILL CO. 
Batavia, Iil. 


Harrisoh's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER. 
Possessing great capacity and 
durability. Every Mill w: arranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 














7 alogue. Address 
* THE EDWARD HARRISON 
p MILL C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
4 = We Manufacture the Stover aL ng 
Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills o 
all sizes, for running Grinders, Shellers 
CU; Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operated 
ia by Pumping Windmills Corn’ and Cob 
“ Double- aeed Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
tivators. Write for Catalogue and mon 
FREEPORT MACH ECo.. 
Freepor: ’ li. U.S. -., 


UN IVERSAL 


PP any evervthing—hard, soft, sticky, and 
my. Grain, Drug:, Chemicals, Clay, G 
€otton Seed, Bark, &c.. &c. A wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding’ Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of ali sizes, for Farm- 
ers’ and Manufacture's’ —— lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Addre 
34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











The ea 


= 
a 
m 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY °* 


7S TANDARD ip oa MILL 


IN 27 TEARS IW VUs=. 












GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 

at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 

R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries, 

Also, the 


pian IX L Feed Mill, 


whieh can be run b: ower and is peor ey effective, and 
durable. Will grin pond ind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 
THE 


Watertown 


WINDMIL 


rHE BEST IN USE, 
Write for descrip- 
tive catalogue A 
H. H. BABCOCK 
& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 








THE PERKINS’ 


ame WV ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
egulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions tor erecting sent with the first 
ill. Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co,, 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 















— CITY FEED MILL. 
OUR LATEST INVENTION. 


The most rapid grinder ever 
made. We make the only corn 
and cob mill with cast cast 
steel grinders. [f we fail to 
furnish proof will give you a 
mill. Ten different styles and 
sizes. The only mill that sifts 
the meal. We also make the 
CELEBRATED BIG GIANT. 
Send for circular and prices. 


J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
UNION RAILWAY ,HORSE-POWER. 


Send for These Powers are Guare 

— anteed to produce more 

C: merwithtesselevation 

anan er. Have r 
track ik wheels (no rods), 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
2101 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ Also manufacturers of the 
PREMIUM FARM GRISTNILL, 
Climax Feed Cutters, 

re THRECHDRS, CLEANERS, &¢. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SHNT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF’G CO., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





























American Fruit Drier, 
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ADRIANCE REAPER AT WORK. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO. 


ADRIANCE and ADRIANCE BUCKEYE 
MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


165 GREEN WICH STREET,NEW YORK. 
Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Although we GREATLY INCREASED OUR 
BUILD of Machines for 1882, we were AGAIN 
COMPELLED to DISAPPOINT MANY HUN- 
DREDS OF FARMERS. The EXTENSIVE AD- 
DITIONS WE HAVE MADE to our WORKS will, 
we hope, enable us to fill all orders for season of 
1883, but our farming friends will appreciate the 
ADVANTAGE of ORDERING EARLY. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere to sell the Very Best 


HAND CORN PLANTER 


an America. Address, DAVIS & CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 











t Planter 


Bean and Bee 
Agents wanted. Send for illustrated 


Woag’s Hand Corn, 
works to perfection. 














circular. A. HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt. For N. Y., Pa. and 
‘Canada to S. GORDON, Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
The Celebrated HUDSON 
HAND CORN & PUMPRIN SEED PLANTER! 
—— i) @ A perfect planter, and 
% | laa Wet 2 Panta Seeds 
every fourth hill. 


Hon. Geo. W. Philips, ex- 
president of the Mich. State 
Agricultural Socicty, Says: 
“{ cheerfully recommend 
your Planter, as J. desire 
every farmer to reap the 
same benefit fromyourplan- 
ter thatI have using ttthree 
years.” Mr, John McKay, 
ex-president of tho Armada 
Agricultural Society, says: 
“Having used the Hudson 
Planter three years I cheer- 
fully recommend it as THE 
ONLY SURE PLANTER I ever 
used. Itsaves time and mo- 
ney, and the corn comes up 
better thau I ever had it 
come planted with the hoe.” 

Send for circulars and price 
list. A sample Planter will 
besent by express to any 
person on receipt of P. O. 
Order of $2.50. Address, 
N. ww. & w. GRAY, 

Manuf’r’s and Propr’s, 
ROMEO, Macomb Co. Mich. 















OUR NEW 


‘Wo. 4 Green Bone Mil 


Grinds Bones right from the Butcher, 
with Meat on. Hand size, Price, $15. 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 
Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
reatest success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and grain 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send foracircular 
now. E.V.R. Garpner & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 


‘* We have had no winter freezes, and, to use a 
common expression, the soil, from continued and 
heavy rains, had ‘run together,’ with surface hard 
and crusted. I ran the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler over it twice, 
and sowed clover in as well-prepared seed-bed as I 
ever saw in a garden.”’ (See page 204 this paper). 





AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
" PHULADELPHEN : 






Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





EXCELSIOR & CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS. 


Something this Year 
New, Good and Cheap. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
CHADBORN & CALDWELL M’F’G CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 


TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 













_ Tar 
Via 








xs 







“UL AwN Mower Yahoo" 
MANUFACTURED BY fh Re a 
AST Foos,’ a OMe” 
LD.0,. O  PSQe 6 
4 oN or ge 
e 3 ey oo 36 


The Gilpin Sulky Plow 


WORKS AUTOMATICALLY. 


THE SINGLE LEVER SULKY, 
KING OF THE TURF. 










OVER 
+ DRAWS LIGHTER 
1 o.ooo0 Vea THAN THE 


SOLD ANNUALLY 4 HAND-PLOW. 


AllIron 2) 
and Steel: 


ONE LEVER ONLY REQUIRED. and that 1s onl 
regulate the depth of plowin 
as the plow is raised out of t 
by C4 touching a spring. 

THE ME Wi IS ALL OF IRON—Iron Beam, Iron 
Wheels; strong and durable in construction, and of 
lighter draft to the team (carrying the driver on an 
easy seat, where he has full view of work and control 
of team) than the ordinary hand-plow. 

ITS SUPERIOR WORK over that done by the ordinary 
hand-plow will pay its cost in a single season, by 
reason of the uniform depth attained, and the free- 
dom from unplowed spots, as the plow is locked 
firmly in the ground and can not be thrown out by 
hard spots or rank growth of weeds or vines. 

TWENTY PER CENT. MORE WORK can be accomplished 
daily than by any other system. 

Send for Diary and Descriptive Circulars, free. 


DEERE & CO., Moline, Ill. 


MATTHEWS’ orice 


DRILL 
The Standard of America. , 


- 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen (» a 
and Market Gardeners’ every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for cire ae 
cular, showing improvements for 
1883. Made only by EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


used to 
and to level the frame, 
e ground automatically 








teed to do better work and give better sat- 
an in Sent on trial to respon- 
‘or 


; circulars and terms to 
CL SCOTT, Bridacwater, NAY: 








A. CROSS, 


J. 
Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 





DOUBLE HARPOON 
EE HORSE a 

No Farmer can afford ORK 
S cost many times. 

IN THE WORLD! Send 

for Descriptive Catalogue, free 
Pennock Maf’g Co. Kennett Square,Chester Co.Pa 














. 7 
GIAPPLING HAY FORK J HAILWAY HAY CONVEYOR 


v t! Se ey 
weet. Ge B.WEEKS,New York.” 


wanted. 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 





THE “KEYSTONE,” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 

Wells. Test Wells for 

Minerals, Air Holes’ for 
Mioes, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour. 











23% 
Ze mm Seon 7! WH yes 


: S¥ 
K. P. S. D. Co., Limited, Fallston, Pa. 





=] 





ONONDAGA PAT’D ROAD SCRAPER, 


Made entirely of the best iron and steel. They are strong 
and durable, and what every road district in the country 
needs. Price is only $25.00. For circulars and particulars, 
address, F. G. AUSTIN, Box 293, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
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LEWIS'S COMBINATION FORCE PUMP 


Makes Three Machines. Made of Brass — My agents are making $5 to $30 per day, 
ANOTHER NEW IMPROVEMENT IS 
“The Lewis Patent Spray Attachment, 


Can change instantly from Solid Stream to Spray. 


Don't Fail to Read this Splendid Offer, 


INJECTOR i I wil) send a sample Pump, express paid, to any express station 


= in the United States or Canadas fo oO; regular retai 
(The above shows the three Combinations.) Weight, 45 Ibs.; length, 2 In. I or $0.50; regular 1 ial! price, $6, 


Bug Exterminator or Agricultural Syringe "’ sep: irate—price, post-paid, zine. $1. 35. polished brass, $1.7. Send fr Ilugs- 

i trated Catalogue, Price List and Terms to Agents, etc. I give along list of custome rs, each of whom Ang bought from $50 

| to $2000 worth of these goods in from one to three weeks’ time. You can make from $10 to $20 per skint 1 NW “yd 
ill, 


everywhere. P. C. LEWIS, Cats N. 


ae GROSH’S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE, 


Ss ii in Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and Budding or Speyin 
< e 
i 












































Cut gives exact size. Probably every farmer. gardener. an 
stock-man has often thought of such a knife, and here it 
is. Blades carefully forged from razor steel, 
file-tested, and replaced free if soft or 
flawy. Price $1.00, ong! aid, or without the 
budding b. ade, %5 cents: with 
just large and small blades, 50 
cents ; extra strong 2-blade, for 
hard Service, 75 cents; “Our 
Best’ oil-tempered Pruner, 
A $1.00; Budding knife, 65 centa; 
Pruning Shears, $1.00. 
Iilustrated List free; also our 
“How to Use a Razor.” 


/ MAHER & GROSH 
4 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO, 


SEWING MACHINE or — "eric RUBBER PAINT. 
spuire SENING gMACHINECE Ai ae: : AINT. 

















THE AMERICAN Serreae, in an article headed “ The American 


Rubber Paint,” writes 
Of |ate years several ‘substitutes for the ordinary Lead and Oil paint have 


been introduced. One of the successful oncs of this kind is the American 
Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our agso- 
ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 


Greens, for Window Blinds, etc... .. $2.50 per Gal. 
Other Shades, including White and Black............ 1.50 
Reisey GANG, WRBET POOL vosenccssscccecsevsceecesée 1.00 
Until July 1st, 1883, will allow a discount of 2@ per cent on all orders 
of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send C. O. D. 
by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. If 








CLEVELA 











Do you know that the “AUTOMATIC,” or 


NO TENSION 





dsiitin-endian 





ine, is th th used 1 : 
Sewir ¢ Machine is a one that can be usec G after a proper trial the Paint is nct all that it is represented to be, I will return 
With entire Safety to Health, aa the money, or repaint the building at my expense. Send for Sample Colors, 
And with certainty of producing perfect work ? eam Se Directions, etc. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. ese eed 3 orem 
This Instrument 








Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
‘is unequalled for durability, 
‘| power, and sweetness of 


















WHE F [ 1) RQ F D G F 1o “T used the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, | 
SEWING MACHIN E Clod Crusher & Leveler on stiff clay, very stony, | 
and it gave qood satisfaction."’ (Sce page 204 this | 


[Ts Justo ou WN 
Lodge and Chapel, contain 


An? BE ie ey $9 notes. 


LEADS tHe WORLD rae WATER-PROOF HE P NE, 
TL Sae | | Seem BUILDING MANILLI. ‘THE AUTOF nretyone 


New YORK & CHICAGO. ! i (ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
“i, fe r Pn meee — . gerd Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
i is ine leather, is used for roofs, ou e 7 my - 
i 2 ron Aye buildings, @ and inside in place THE AUTOPHONE C0O., Ithaca, N. Y. 
e 


of plaster. M aleo into car = and Canvassers Wanted. 
Was San ee and Catalogue 
Y & CO., Camden, x. J. 





Larger sizes for House, 























: = Dress Reform. 
“) Union Undergarments, [2 TT ET 


Made imal at rte ¢ f Merl p : 

ade in all we sof Merino 4 _—~ Ae IAT CeMme 

and Cashmere. Chemilettes, ‘ 4 oy me DRI GGIS | Fe 

) ae ve he —* B- a { 1 
on, uipoise, Dress Re- 3 ‘D pC 

form, and PComtort Waists. if f CRG It RS ’ 

Corded Waists 2 Spe- )ae f —- fon = 

De Custom work & ? SAMPLE 

— y attended to. New Ye eke 4 
ustrated pamphlet free WY 4 SENT FREE 


Mrs. A. Fletcher te BY E.FOUGERA Saige 


. 14th St., New York. 
wan : HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Catalogue of works ‘b a Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
eg 


and illustrations for inners sent on application. 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 
HE Craven Elevator Fruit Evaporator. The best in use. { 
| 


Either ‘ie D Poe small sizes. Rights for sale. Address 





Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, en 
\ ce ey ag padre a Instruction and Ex- 
‘ for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 
of Cholos Band Music, 


SENT six cents to A. H. POMEROY, Hartford, Conn., ' 


—_* 








for Illustrated C atalogue of Scroll Saws, Mechan- 
ios’ Tools,&c. Low prices and premiums offered. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 























Presses, Graters, Elevator 8, &e. 8. RAVEN, Leesburg, Highland (o., Ohio. | Warranted absolutely pure 
, BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS aphic Outfits tor amateurs. Cocoa, from which the excess of 
CO., Syracuse, N, Y. igROSCOPES 27 Opera Gla aaeee, aioe. Telescopes, Oil has been removed. It has three 


limes the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as. 


well as for persons in health. 
And STEREOPTICONS all prices. Views iilustrat- Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
te. pitied 
hed about at Centennial. |For Iilustra ped pr arakis beeasee dare ee EXAI Low Than «os 


and mention nierne for heme amusement. inenace catworue free | W, BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


tal nd stam ay A . 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIE Cc CONCERN, ide Wiiitem St..N.Y. | McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 











1K, 
ore Opticians, Philadelphia, => 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of g@"Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 7 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples 


Self- and secondary hand gurebitity, in- ie 
doors and out. Comfort, durabilit rs and Vi 
ease of movement unequalled. ma- hh 5, y) 
kers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” % By 
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 BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
FULLY DESCRIBING AND ILLUSTRATING IT. 











After 2 two years test by a large number of the 
best butter-makers inall parts of the country, weare 
now re:dy to offer, with confidence, to Dairymen 
and to the Trade, a Wand Butter-Worker, op- 
erating onthe principle of directand powerful pres- 
gure, instead of rolling, grinding, or sliding upon 
the butter. 

We claim that it is the on/y Butter-Worker which 
wi!l a ickly, and easily take out ali the 
buttermilk, and which does not and cannot inju'e 
the grain of the butier. Zéworks in the salt as casily 
and aswell. 1t leaves the butter in betier condition 
every waythan is possible by any other method or 
machine. Itis the greatest libor-saving implement 
ever placed in the duiry-room. In these days, when 
the best butter brings so higha price, you eannot 
afford to be without the latest improved appliances 
for producing the finest quality of ‘‘gilt edged.” 

We are making more extensively than ever the 
well known 


Blanchard Churn, 


with our many recent improvements. Five sizes 
made for Fami'y Dairies. Five siz:s made for Fac- 
tory use. Perfect stock and best work. Strong, 
simple, efficient, convenient, and durable. They 
areevery way “THE BEST,” and continue to be 


The Standard Churns of the Country. 


Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a 
“¢BirancnarpD BotTer-WORKER,” cr a gcnuine 
4‘ BuancHanD Cuurn,’ and if he hasnone on hand, 
send postal for Prices and Descriptive Circulars to 


THE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, - CONCORD, N. H. 
Established, 1818, 


squire BOX UHURNS 


m= Cheapest and Best. Noin- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. _ Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as 
represented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
‘ Send Postal for Circulars. 
plc . GENTS WANTED. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


Deep setting without ice. 
Perfect refrigerator included. . 
Suited for large or small dairies, creameries, or 
gathering cream. 
Spccia) discount on large orders. One creamery 
at wholesale where I have no agents. Send for 
circular. Agents wanted. 

WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 

















ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


Makes the Best Butter. 
It develops the finest flavor and color. The butter 
has the ro grain.and keeping uality. 
Yt makes the most butter. Gass Te 


least ice, and 
Hundreds have discarded deep setters and adopted 


ma. 
exves the most labor. 


e Bureau. 

DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR 

orsend your milk to the factory, untilyou have a") 

for our la: illustrated circulars and price lists. 
THE FERGUSON M’F’G. CO., Burlington, Vt. 





| 


| 
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WILL SAVE ITS 


Send for Descriptive Pampiilet. 


DANISH-WESTON CENTRIF 


cosT 
New Milk fed in, and Cream and Skimmed Milk drawn off continuously. 


PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. 


ADVANTACES: 
——toe——— F 

Largely Increased Amount of Butter. 

Great Saving of Ice. 

Improved Quality of both Butter and 
Skimmed Milk. 

Economy of Room and Reduction of 
Expense in Conducting the Cream- 


ery. 


UGAL MILK SEPARATOR. 


IN THREE MONTHS, 
Over One Thousand in Constant Use. 


(Limited.) 
1140 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 

















5 + 
Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery. 
——— . 
; Creamery & Refrigerator 
COMBINED. 
Sizes for one cow to fifty. 
For families, large and small 
dairies, factories, and for the 
cream-gathering system; for 
hotels, restaurants, boarding 
schooler, and like institutions. 
d pted for summer and 
winter dairying. Used eliher 
with or without ice. 
Sold strictly on its — 


i= warranted as represented. 
; AGENTS WANTED. 


For Circulars address 
MOSELEY & STODDARD M’t’g Co., Poultney, Vt. 


COOLEY 
CREAMERS. 


Their superiority demonstrated. 
Their success without a parallel. 
‘They are SELF-SKIMMING. 

Five Gold Medals and Seven 
Silver Medals for_ superiority. 
Uss Less Ick. MAKE BETTER Bout- 
TER. For Circulars, address 

VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


BUTTER 


For COLOR and SWEETNESS 
Use BEAN'S CONCENTRATLD 
Extract of Annatto. 
Nature’s own Colcr. Brightest 


3 and Strongest, Buy of your Mcr- 
chant, or send 25 ets. in stamps for Coample, coloring 500 Ibs. ‘ 


EEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N. 2d St., PHILAD’A. 


























REI 
CREAMERY 


SE ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 
JITTER 
Simplest and Best. 











Agents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER, 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 
Power Workers, Butter Printers, 
Shippin, Boxes, etc. RS 


IWE 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 
A..H.._R D ig 
26 8S. i6th ‘St. F,1.2: Pa. s! 


IMPROVED TREE TUBS. 


Six Sizes. 
Substantially made of 
White Cedar. Painted 
green, with all iron parts 
black. 
Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Prices. 


Clement & Dunbar, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN Ss. CARTER, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Apparatus and Supplies for Cheese and 
Butter Factories, Creameries, and Dairies. 


Everything pertaining to the manufacture of Butter and 
Cheese furnished at low Riess. Outfits a speciality. Send 
tor circular, JOHN S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(2 FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements ta 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Art al Comb, 
tion Honey Boxes, 3/1 books and _——— and every- 
thing pertaining, to Boe Calturs., = ing —— 
yly send your address ona a roritten % 
sis A. ft. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 














THE SUBSCRIBER INVITES 
attention to his CENTENNIAL SUN 
HAT. They are a good protection 
against Sun Stroke. ny person send 
ing $1.00, by mail, will have one of 
‘| these hats boxed and sent to them, by 
express ; or sending $2, they will haye 
3 hats; or =a , they will have t 
doz.sentthem. They are well made 
of palm leaf,very light, and wear good. 
Their shape being spherical gene 
them from vibrating, breaking, and 
wearing out, or getting out of shape. 








p ¥, ann = - liable to be —— 4 

e€ pressu 
Address, JOHN CASE, ‘Frenchtown, N.d. : 
PROOF ° 


This water-proof material, resembling fine leathe 
for roofs, outside walls of adeaiod ‘<asiae og he 


laster. Catalo and “ 
bles tree. (etab'd in 1966.) W oH FAY & €0.,°9°5" 


J 0. HAUSER’S new copyrighted method of self- 
e instruction on the Violin, without notes, sent complete 
Box 2%, Lockport, N. Y. 


7’ —Macramé Cord, Seine Twine, 
OR SA LE. Hammock Cord, Seines, Nets, 
Netting, and all sorts of Fishing Tackle. Catalogues 
: J. H. JOHNSTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





with 25 popular airs, for 25c. 





free 


$3 75 AUNTS *2 Bh? 


A few honest, industrious agents, men or women, wanted 
in each county, to take orders and sell our New Combined 
Patent Fluting, Crimping, Glossing and Band Iron. Also, 
Swedish Insect Powder. The best article ever sold by 
agents. Good agents are making $5.00 to $8.00 a day, any 
one can easily make $3.75 a day, as the article is cheap, 
sells at sight in almost every henge | and profits are over 
100 per cent, For full particulars, a dress 
HEWITT MANUFACTURING Cco., 
Box 868, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


]BIPLEK 


RUBBER-WOOLEN BLANKET. 
Warm and Waterproof! 


This is a woolen blanket, waterproofed on one side with 
rubber. We believe it to be the best and cheapest thing of 
its kind for hunting, camping, driving, boating, &c. 


Price—5 feet by 6- $5.00. 
Liberal discounts to the trade. Address 


Triplex Insulated Wire and Rubber Company, 























10 Cedar St., New York. 
A 


EDGWICK ‘Wire FENCE 









































esessiss: i 
) 
nx 





ui 


It is the only general- Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well asthe most vicious 
stock, without injury Po either fenceorstook. It is just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and 

and very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies, Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime, Itissuperiorto boards or barbed 
wire in everyrespect. Weask for ita fair trial. know- 
ing it will wae itself haw favor ke edawick 

xates, made of wroughtiron pipe = wire, 

all competition in neatness, strength, and ‘durabil. 
ity. We also make the best and cheapest all iron 
automatic or self-opening gate, also chenp- 





est and nea’ all iron lence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask tioni 


dealers, or mention 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, int 


3 
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Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
EXog Finger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 
No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
) joints in the ficsh, and produce 
soreness of the nose 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 








ly Single Ring Ever I aes Feat 
7 ny senna! ever ds SmeuDs r 
ipti¢ 7a! iting: 





rown’s 

And Triple Groove OF 

This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
; that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
/ overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 








THE PERFECT HATCHER ANDI BREEDER, 


oO 
i ee he Ee 





Are the Standard Ap- 
paratus of the World 
for hatching and rais- 
ing Poultry. This 
Hatcher was exhibit- 
ed at the Fanciers’ 
|| Club Exhibition at 
Madison Square Gare 
den, last month, took 
the Ist Premium, and 
was the Central At- 
traction, as it hatched 
Chickens constantly 
during the _ Exhibi- 
tion. Send for Illus. 
trated Pamphlet, 
FREE. 


| PERFECT HATCHER C0, 


ELMIRA, N, Y. 








Eclipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
erfect self-regulating, and most durable incubator made. 
end for circular to 

THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CoO., 
Box 309, Waltham, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 


ast month’s eee. y 


See 
Send setae for ilustrates Circular 
A.M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. 





ia, 





Novelty Incubator. 
Patent a eames for. 


Simplest an ae Fuschine in 
the market. Capacit 

rice, $30.00. Batlefaction gun 
ranteed, or money returned less 
freight or express charges 

Rearing Mothers, $18.00 





nished +. a) 
A.G.A KING, Orange, N. J. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 

Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 

LeeHorns, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 

a@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 

another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 

Re Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 

q five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


poy | 
cleared $1, 0 on 2% 








B. MITCHELL, % State Street 
Chicago, bes 10 cents for his 60- age Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1883 t tells how he 


acres, Shy keeping poultry. 





GGs 4 2 angeh mg Rocks and L. Brahmas, 
1.00 an, ans, 

Pen ll Springs, N. Y. 

have a snperior strain of 


MISS H. C. WILLIS, 
I Eggs del. at express 
same 





fowl. BROWN LEGHORN 


ot maransoes | to hatch, $1.50 per 18. Amn. Sebrichts 
DU a ie STYER, Concordville, Del. Co., Penn. 





Biock, direct from 


ANGSHANS. Eactasiveiz. 
‘yards of origiual Pa at per ~~" = 
circulars. SHARPL . yd ty 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


L. ig y horns, Games, P. Rocks, P. Cochins, G.S. 
on. yo #2; 2 for #3. B. Turkeys, Eggs, $ f for 


for 26. Croulazs free. 

8; HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 
BK? Plymoutb Rocks and Rouen Ducks,’ Bt er doz. Ger- 
man Canaries for sale. earfield, Pa. 
EG GGS iw: to hatch from my 
White = hye 

LEID 

FOWL BRFD & SHIPPED 


I Also Sportine Dogs an 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


EG G S! y PLYMOUTH ROCK & LIGHT 


BRAHMAS OR HATCHING, 


pe Stock, 22 fot for 13, #3 for 26. Carefully packed for 
ong bred these varieties only, introduc 

oe fresh flood fi fan est strains obtainable. recardless of 

cost, have superior stock. F.C. BIppLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 





GGS FOR ekaand Houcn f .—Eggs from first-class 





rize-winuing P. Feros 
eghorns, 13 Eggs. pp 
, Delaware Station, 














IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; ie bacon ped $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
LESALE 5 wR 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, View York. | J.C C: Long, -% tes, 4 York. 
oo gleams & Co., Phila. lo & Co. +» Boston. 
= & Co. Pittsb’ gh. | aeamnaietder ieee St.Louis 
ey Ang um & Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. C. w ickson, San Francisco 
F. A. pangntry Shreveport, La. | T.W -Wood, Richmond,Va. 
CHAS. R. & Co., Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 





PRIZE WINNING 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 
EGGS & FOWLS FOR SALE. 
——SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR.—— 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass, 


EGGS 
EGGS for Hatching. Langshans, $2 og 13. White 





from all varieties of Poultry, Circulars 
free. | 10¢. for New Book on Poultry. 
LANE, Belchertown, Mass. 





University of the - af New York. 


erican pinary 
Wprete Ne llege. 
141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S 

Dean of the Faculty. 


Riverside Farm. 


Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 


Jerseys, Berkshires, Cotswolds, and Collie Dogs. 8 fine 
young Bulls, 20 Collie Pups, 30 young Berkshires, from six 
Weeks to eight months old, an Sows in farrow. All ready 

or delivery. 


ROBBINS’ IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE, 


(Patented May ist, ms” 
| Which is attracting so much 
| attention, and is fast coming 
into use, should be seen by 
wa) all farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
iy | lar and terms, 











Newington, Conn, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and is 3 bestedical de- 
vored entir ME a a | ever 
BBs per ye Splendid illustrated. 





er year. Also the American 
Yard, the only weekly 
ae evoted entirely to poultr 
existence, we er year. Bot 
rs for $2 PE Saiophs copy 
oth or a on receipt of nine 
ae in poraee stamps. 
H. H STODDARD HARTFORD, Cr. 


CALVES & COWS 


Prevented Sucking each 
other. Also, 


SELF-SUCKING, 


BY RICE'S PATENT 
Mal. Iron WEANER, 
Used by ali Stock Raisers. 
Prices, by mail, postpaid.. 
For Calves till 1 year 
55c. ; till ad are old 80c.; 
older Circulare 

Sree. bo Wanted. 


H. C. RICE, 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Address 











ond wey Mg horns, $2 for 
ohnstown, at Co., Pa. 
1 ROUND MOLES, _ Eaate habits. How to catch 
them. — Addr 
. OL SISTED, Corona, New Jersey. 
IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED SWINE, 


PIGS, 6 TO 8 WEEKS OLD. 
FRANKLIN DeCOU, Trenton, N. J. 


REPRE ves et 


TER HOGS, Send for description 
‘ a this famous — Also Dre Vii 











f 














Chester White, Berkshire, 

énd Poland China PIGs, and 

Setter Dogs, bred and for sale 

by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 

=. ter, Cuester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
» for Circular and Price List. 








uarters for Jersey Reds. 
Tbe Original Herd. Now breeding 
from Imported Stock, “* The Don” 

? and other choice Boars, descendants 
of animals weighing from 1000 to 
1300 lbs. each. We mail free to each 
= address sent us by postal card or iet- 
ter, “The ‘sathentic History ‘ of this wonderful breed, with prices 
of choice animals of various ages, and prime, thrifty, nursery stock 
Now for sale at ‘‘ The Centreton Stock Farm and The Centreton 
Nurseries.’ eT A Wik in 1845.) Address the Proprietor, 

CLARK PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 


Head 












FRUITS, SHA DES, and and ORNAMENTALS in 
variety. Also the mest profitable Apple ever Pon ten 
“The Lambert.” trees sent free to all U. S. Post 
Offices on receipt of Boe. each 
100,000 1 = old cc asparagus plants, #2. most ,000, $20 p. 10,000 
100,000 2 yr. “ = 1,000, 30 * 10,000 


25/000 1 y r euneek cherry seedlings Z = - per : 00 
25,000 1 yr. apple seedlings a' 1,000 
At ‘Centreion Stock Farm oa Nurseries. Peentuines, 


CLARK PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 








260 KENTUCKY MULES, 


| all sizes, constantly on hand, and for sale low by 


E. B. BISHOP’S SONS 
630 Grand St., Jersey City, N “Oe 





Wiley & Russell M’f’g Co., Greenfield, Mass. 





The celebrated Lightning Screw Plates and Bolt Cutters, 
——— screws at a single cut. Iceman other valu- 
able labor-saving tools. Send for List A 


OW YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


WITH THE 








MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SEEDER. 


Send forcircular describing latest improvements. 
MASON GIBBS. Homer, Calhoun Co., Micb. 


THE ROSS 


Ensil and Fodder Cut- 
ters.G. ‘ANTS, antes. Gl. 
y ANTS, and “SPEC S 
for Ensilage, Stock- ers, 
Dairymen, etc., etc. Guar- 
anteed superior to every 
other make. Immense 
weight, strength, and ca- 
p°city. In successful op- 
eration in every part of 
therountry. Wiilcut from 
two to four times as fast ac ~ other make. Have Rose 
Safety Fly wheel, Extensible Joints, and all the lat ‘st im- 
provements. The only (Cutters quaranteed to stand the 
severe work of Ensilage and cut fast. Send for illustrated 
circular and handsome J itograph to 

E. W. ROsS & CO., Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Yeo 

g@ Mention American Agriculturist. 
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“WHIPPLE SULKY HARROW AND RIDING CORN CULT 
COMBINED. 


No tool can be found that will do as much work and as good 
work with so little effort for team and operator. 

The peculiar shape of teeth makes it the best pulverizer in 
the market. Each tooth has a sharp cutting edge, and every 
particle of soil over which it passes is thoroughly disturbed. 
Is adapted for use in every variety of soil. Every Harrow 
warranted, and ample time for trial allowed. 

Broadcast Grain Seeder furnished when desired. Cut at the 
left represents complete Harrow. Cut at the right represents 
Harrow altered to corn cultivator, the center beam being re- 
moved, Each section is under perfect control of the operator 
and can be easily spread apart or contracted by him while at 
work. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


MANUFACTURED BY JOHNSON, GERE, & TRUMAN, OWEGO, TIOGA GO., N.Y. 

















IVATOR 








The Westinghouse 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITELEY FASSLER & KELLY, 


Manufacturers of CHAMPION REAPERS 
and MOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 





ae re aad = 


Z a: SS | 
THRESHING MACHINES, 
AIAND OTHER 6 


15 STHEF Engines and Horse Powers. 


fl. . = Grain Threshers, unequalled in capacity for sepa- 
a DAVID BRADLEY, Prest. JOS. HARLEY BRADLEY, Sec. & Treas. rating aud cleaning. 





Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, full 
BYRON C. BRADLEY, Supt. one to regular grain machines on graiu, and a senuine 
Clover Huller in addition. 
Tw 
tive] 
aud 








0 Traction and Plain Engines, posal- 
the most desiravie for Lightness, Econouiy, Power 
afety. Boile: has ho izontal tubes, and is therefore 
free from the objectionable feat..res of vertical boil rs. 





We manufacture the following named Goods, and we believe every a 
Farmer will consult his own interest by examining them before 
purchasing any others. enerae Rowers, both in and Endless Chain. 

i Of best possible shape for shedding the dirt ° or catalogue. ress 
Steel Walking Plows and for fight draft ; Sino, the MOST UNIFORMLY THE WESTINGHOUSE CO., 
HARD-TEMPERED of any made. Schenectady N.Y 
“Bradley” Walking Cultivat With our Patent Sprinc. These ]¥ a 
radley” Walking Cultivators Sv" A 4 
Springs are the only ones so arrange 

that their force operates to help = the plows and to hold them up when DARNELL’S at 
raised, without interfering with their natural operation when in the ground. ———¥ 


3 


sy 
also, 









Farmers, don't forget this, for it is a very desirable feature. 

Hand Dump) Containing twenty best oil-tempered 
Sulky Hay Rakes { Self nh Steel Teeth. rod Rake Teeth weigh 
more than others, and are consequently stronger and less liable to break. 
é ver L 
“Furst & Bradley” Wrought Frame Sulky Plow {fer pocks 
leaving the pole as free as on a wagon. 


Gang Plows, Harrows, Double and Single Shovel Plows, 
Field Rollers, Road Scrapers, etc. etc.; also, a full line of . 
to all inequal- * 


“Furst & Bradley”’ Chilled Plows. ities of ground ground than any other J.arker. 


® H i Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
OFFICE: 63 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. Marks any widen from 2) #96 feet and froma wits 
mar ches dee 





















Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Almana 


containing Cuts and Descriptions of our Goods; 
for our Chilled Plow F'olider. 





( FURST & pornoy tl — co., “ R... a = aiieias 2 yy m 

FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. ll made and will last f ieee 

BRANCH HOUSES : | FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., - - Kansas City, Mo. "ole fae eneende ng expectetioan, I the.sech mstinet tite 
DAVID BRADLEY & CO., - - Council Bluffs, lowa. cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, ¢he salcs 

DAVID BRADLEY & CO., ae Minneapolis, Minn. would be immense.” Z.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 








C 


: 





H.W.DOUCHTEN ‘sustincion Can'X'S. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE FIBRE Co, 


































aed et So o= 
22 354-2 eee 
Tes E's Bac. 
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VA as Cok 
es Sgn F sa 
— a - . | BES <a? 
NORTHERN SUGAR CANE MANUAL. a a 2.8 : 4 
By Prors. WEBER and SCOVELL, of CHAMPAIGN, Ills. Sent Simao} cee 
free on application to wad oz 
GEO. L. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y. Sa.e. Ere 
= & me 
«The mer- Youmus:i a hem, AND CORN SHELLERS. fe ees See 
ciful mau re- RET Saves your horse, OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE e 
ardeth the NOURLETEtE harness, wagon, etc. Every pao fc fally Wa: ” | FLAX & HEMP RESTORED TO AMERICA. 
ife of his WARRANTED. ranted. Price of Mills, $i5 to $40. Great Impediment Removed from Flax and Hemp in the 
Beast.”’ Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or United States, by the Machine of the American Vegetable 
Sheller until youhaveseen ourterms | Fibre Co. Fach of the Awards above named was accom- 





‘dl aU *. = and Illustrated Circular. Address nog ah Bw —— ap oe ee Jatens sr 
e Invention. e speed of its acticn e comple 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, | poss of Ita work, surprises al witnesses. The, yp Bae ence 
9 . 7 on coarse hand labor, which destrcyed our trace for near! 
) aia th gh i gp Rag Mas ig Aig Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 50 years, 1s now removed by the substitution of this most 
aad teint Sow tat we bane uae PRODUCE COMMTS- | ingenious Machine, which will fll the dreery gan between 
fe ean will he se d, stiff E & 0 A SION MERC AYTS the cultivation and manufacture cf these and similar Fibres, 
fect, we know you will help us to exterminate the old, stiff, s ' 5 S I ME ’ and thus restore to us the long lost “Iden Fleece.” Tlus- 
horse-killing oe Our Spring Batecteece are Say for Circular giving important advice about SHTPPING trated Pamphlets, civine *v)) particulars. sert rv mail on 
warranted, or nosale. Send for Circulars. Agents | pRapyCcE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- | application to American Vecetable Fibre Ce., 


Wanted. Liberal di t: de. Ad 5 
Cra’ FR. WILLSON & SON, Columbus, 0. | ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 213 South Front St., Pila., Pa, 








The public will accept our thanks for the 
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The matchless illustrations of the Bible designed by Gustave Dore, the pati 
Freuch artist, have never sold at a popular price on account of the immense cost 
of the designs and Se re he The unvarying cost of the full set of these ~— 
tions has been The lowest priced abridged collection has been $10. By a 
arrangement nt the jate | artiet Paris publishers, we are able xr rint from the 
original plates a NEW. ORE A LBUM, containing SIX TEEN N of these 
supurb pictures for F Ler CENTS, The finest cale tty pa er is used 


sinted on one side only. These pictures are large and well worth of a fine frame. Asa centre table ornament, the NEW DORE ALBUM is unexcelled. Price by mail only 
0 Cents. 5 copies for $2. Postage Stamps taken. Address Worid Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
NP 
ASSORTED, 
- RS notwoalike. 


JEL =e RY MOOL I 


* The Sunof Righteousness Shall Arise SUN 











» 25 | CAR ARDS. “st quality, 
Ai0e. 11 packsand yourchoicecf 
Rings A or B or 6 Tea Spoons, xs | 
wT a q mee pe for oi Get 10 er 


_ S FOR 188s] 

AC NEW CARDS FOR s23 

me EL rin o retty t 

oto ENA v Cano Bde! ans 

alike, dust a vo ets. ur T BEVEL. 

EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain,i5e. 

12 PEARL FLORALS, imp'td, new em. 

‘ bossed hand designs, 20e. 12 SWISS 
ore mame covered by hand and flowers, 25c, 
Send 252. for new Album of aad for Agents, Re. 
dured Price Lists &e. 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 
season, Orders promptly filled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale, STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn, 






With Healing in his Wings.”---MALACHI, 

he Natural Wonders and Spiritual Teachings of the 
unfolded and explained, and the beautiful Analogies between 
the Sun of Nature andthe Sun of Bich teomsncen. clearly 
traced out. A new work by Rey. H.W.Morris, D. D. Full 3 3 
of Inspiration, Abie, eT CEN Bri TS WANTED NOW. T- 
ede ee ORTHFORD CARD CO. Northford,onn 
Address J. ©. McoUMD & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. N 
























‘ DON’T FORG ET Where to Send 
si | oy A ag aan Say AOS,” nienian dental NEW CARDS, just iaued “or 1388, Or Lot 

editions ae AND D. ARD and IL- . A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn.  Tecgen fod rene ono The loveliest fancy designs ever ween, 
Be witty > MR. LAURIAT. Suting 6 Sample Book o all styles, Bevel Edge Imported Holiday 

OLD ten weeks’ trip to Europe, and handsomely oS z 50 CARDS, Latest yet, name and Birthday Cards, with 24 page illustrated Premium 
bound to orde: in London. Just ready. nicely printed, 10c. List, 25e. Outfit 10e, E. F. EATON & CO, Northford, Conn, 


‘ uickest return:. Agents make money! 
BOOK ant wie prpatiled te, Bg Baarese. eautiful Sample Book and Largest 
301-305 Washington St., Boston. 








FOURT CATALOGUE of SCARCE early 











and Silver, TO name on, 10 cents. 
NASSAU CARD CO.,, Nassau, N. Y. 


"| Outfit, cts. Clinton & Co., North 
Haven, Ct. Give usa Trial Order. 


AGENTS WANTED, — PYRAMID OF ASSETS 





AQ Large New Chromo Cards (1883 series), Gold 























~ §- the o pasnatray 7 i ate id age COMP! ANY, 
rgan . Assets over 
$20 500.00) securely invested; a large = rt busi- OF THE 
mess, 3nd 3 surplus of over 2,000, rding to the re 
port ‘of the Insurance nee ot Tew York. Apply, 
with reference. HENRY STOKES, President. S Xv 
$Y Jan. ist, S 










1863 -$95,572 00 
1864-8117.807.00 
1865- $153,077.00 


Books en Hygiene, Phy yalcal | Culture, Sociology, 
Government o ildren, oe 
THE HERALD OF oN ay Monthly. 
HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND TH ‘othko NNER. 












































VER TING FOR JH Holbrook. M1, Hoibro k, M.D. 
a . By 00 2 2 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSl fA, A D my so S580 . 253 - 00 } 
Hoibrook, M. Their Cure by Home Treatment. By Me L. | 1867 $302,038. SON, 
olbroo 868- 

M. L. 2 ay Nos. 13 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. my) EE 1 eS aes oo mn 
10c. Send 10c. for five com plete pleces of Vo- a [ 380. 1870-8487,764.00\c4 
cal and Instrumental Full size, best 

MUSIC paper. Would cost 2.00 at “ony music store. & 1871-$541,S57. 00 \ ng 
i WARD & CO., 819 Broadway, New York. 1872- $623,058.00 
Elegant Songs, Words, and Music, illustrated, sent bel | 1873- $71G,25O0.00° 
645 ost-paid fur 25 c., (stamps taken), by N. E. 1874- $ BOO,07 0.00 A 
Music Co., 216 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ic 1875-$1,003,366.00| “a 





row 13876 -$1, O28, 269.CO 4 
1077-1, OS O, G22.00 | 








Vrinted on 50 Ex arge Chromos in ke 
uinecolors, xxx board. F Jy and Swiss florals, 1878- $1, OS3,187.00 \ 





\ »membrance & Good Luck, German, Flo- 
Motto, and V. erse Cards, Namein fancy scriptty pe, 10¢. 1879- Se 1,098, 623.00 1 


ia; acke $1, € Our Beautiful bound Book of 10@ sty!es for 
Reduced Price List with each har Illustrated < 188) $1 137,549 Oo}. 
O— 9 ° 























penn hs Address, S, M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn, 
Af) af (1888) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 1881— $1,261,731.00| 
post-PaieO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 1882- $1 ,894,087.00\ 
ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1883, 


S12 .4901,624.00 


The attention of owners of Farm Property and Residences is invited to the 

















signes Hird, Floral, Geld Punch, German: Frenc¥- above Pyramid, showing the uniform and sure growth, during the last tw enty 
Bight sad marine scones, all ta. besntifal colors on, euperéne of its 30 years of existence, of a fire insurance company w hose charter limits its 
page illustrated Premium List sent with each order. Agents business to their class of property—the AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE 
ae OO PON PRINTING OO. Notthfora, Cong. COMPANY, of Watertown, N. Y. The figures represent the amount set apart 
7 at the dates given, for the PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS. 
50 wrooreg ey New ‘prene FP REE Thirty years of patient toil has made this the 


ums for Agents. Try us. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Ct. 
STRONGEST AND LARGEST COMPANY 


IM ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, : ; : 
ne ayn oped mpm es doing an exclusive Dwelling Business in the United States, and probably it is 
not equaled by any Company of its kind in the world. It now issues 


Cards, 10c., 14 packs 1., 20 pearl bevel 
70,000 POLICIES A YEAR. 



















Gilt Edged Cards with japped corners, 15c., 
Agents’ Large Album, containing all the Latest 
Styles of Imported, Bevel Edge and Satin Fringe 
Cards, with tllustrated jum list and private terms 











to Agents, %5c. GORDON PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct, . 
= No other like Company can show such growth and increase. 
50 ny sme hag 4 ee ie: The history of this Company proves that a LARGE business, well scattered, 
Book free with $1 order. Star Card'Co., Clintonville, Conn. managed with prudence, can be done with a very small profit from each risk, and 
New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS name afford. perfect security, which will grow stronger ¢eve-y year. 
4 in New Type, ‘LAU ToGRarH eee While nine-tenths of the ‘* Mutual” fire insurance companics, and many of 
for 15 cts SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. the Stock companies, have failed on account of reckless or extravagant man- 
agement, or doing too small a business, the OLD AGRICULTURAL, by economy, 
50 Qaremes, premluine give. i tre allies, 200. _ 1s packs energy and prudence, has every year added a substantial amount to its Assets 
pL AR of Samples, 2c. E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. for the indemnity of its patrons, and it now occupies a position in the confidence 
PLENDID! 50 LATEST STYLE CHROMO CARDS, of the public second to no other company. 
Boece EE PARDER, New Haver cee From Year to Year it spreads the base of its Pyramid and gains Strongth. 





Exrract rrom CHarter—‘‘Arficle 2, This Company {s formed for the purpose of insuring 





3 () deg Mk g 5 _— Base Sores, — on ae. _ 
e Boo Cts. AD Hiegant impor Farmers’ Dwellings, Private Residences, Barns and outbuildings, with their contents, and othez 
ard.l0cts, F. M. Shaw & Co.. Jersey City, N n.d. property not more hazardous,” and is strictly confined to this class of property. 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no2 alike, for 1883, name on, Board of Directors.—I. Munson, H. Dewey, H. M. Stevens, E. F. Carter, Sidney Cooper, 
AO mn gy amt ae ha List, 10c. ; warranted best W. Ives, J. K. Stebbins, P. O. Williams, C.B. Fowler, AE. Dewey, 0. R. Earle, I. A. House 
se = A. H. Sawyer, U.S. Gilbert, John O, Wheeler. 








Lovely Mess Hosa, ro Metenee, 1 Lilies, Vister I. MUNSON, President, H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 
BG) ciiosallgit Soanca aibeautfat Chroma Carde BE] CAPITAL, $300,000.00 - - SURPLUS, $250,153.81 


name on, SOc. Atna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 
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BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $51:00™ 











$85.00 














B10 "00 
$51.00 
Five Octa 
Freight Regular Price $85.00 sriins imi. | FIVE SETS REEDS: cone “appetrance. 
P repalc’ mati 24 STOPS. H Setto,8 ft. tone. 2 Melodia, 8ft. tone. 3Clarabella, | VOIX CELESTE STOP, the famous French Horn ‘Solo 
ST ca RR 4 Manual Sub-Bass 16 ft, tone. 5 pueden, Combination, New Grand Organ alg ~— gin 


16 it, tone. ® Saxaphone » eee mA, 7 Viol diGamba, 8 ft. tone. 8 Diapas: capa, control the entire motion ee, if 
t. tone. 8 Viola Dolce, 4ft. tone. 10 Grand 'd Expressione, 8 r¥ ft . Five (5) Sets of GOLDEN TO due Rebs 
dan 11 French Horn, 8 ft. tone. 12Harp Aolian. 13 V. a sfollows: a set o werful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of $ 
Humana, ‘... _ 8 ft. tone. 15 Dulciana, Site. tone. 16 Clari Octaves of VOIX C TE; one set of FRENCH HORN 
net, 8 ft. tone. Voix Celeste, 8ft. tone. — 18 Violina, 4 tt REEDS, and 2 1-2 (ctaves each of lar GOLDEN 
tone. 19 Vox ‘Jekieatn 8 ft. tone. 20 Piccolo, 4 ft. tone, 21 TONGUE REE S. Besides all this, it i- fitted up with 
Coupler Fg omy que. 22 Orchestral Forte. 23 Grand Organ | an OCTAVE COUPLER, —— doubles the power of 


PEE ices aera pide are. | aut Plat beaptthas sie weceiae Seat Se 

-builders' 8 nt Stop Action unding Bo: 
= I yy i t Py AY iis S VERY BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING t has a Sliding Lid and conveniently arranged 
: re, Pe are oO) W i" , 4 E CUT. The Case is solid Walnut, pro- Eondies for moving. The Bellows which are of the 
° ber: eae pani witb hand-carving and expensive upright oe po — from the best quality of ru rub- 
LAN hil Hi y fancy veneers. The Music Pocket is of the most beau- Fa cloth, are of power, and are fitted up with 
tiful design extant. It is deserving of a place in the | steel springs and the ce ean quail: ity of fo Pyne straps, The 
millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the boudoir | Pedals, instead of being covere t, are pol- 
of a princess, ished metal,neat design,never get out of repai repair or worn 








SPECI A I TEN D AY OFFER If you will remit me $51 and the an- 
m e nexed Coupon within 10 days —_ 

Mn! =the date hereof, Iwill box und shi; 

this Organ, with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same as I sell for $85. Yous cule 

ordcr immediatel, and in no 

case later thun 10° days. One 

year’s test trial given and a Z 


WASHING Re full warrantee Ta on 
en Given unde my Hand and Seal thi hg 
wi aa ) ‘iu 


20th ayo May, 1889, 
= = | 
i pe Ls i is Gi | = Cc o U P re) N Draft, Fost tice Pr aaa *itoeustcred Le citer, Be iIs3'‘7. 





EW JERSEY 


pee gr mr TTTTITIEN 





press P id, or py Check on your 

ed within 10 da efrom dite hereo [here y agree to accept this Coupon for $87, as part payment 

on my celebrated 24 Stop #85 Parlor on Oy eT th Bench, kK, ete., providin the cash balance 

of @51 mee St thi 3 Cou nm, and I wi willsend youa recei bill in full for @85 and boxand ship 
u the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warranted for Six years. Mone’ ey te refunded with inte 

trom date of remittance if not as represented after ono year’s use, (Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 








‘ou, a ‘ou order immediate- 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 4:2 snrtnor inducement for you, [px De ig yp 


. organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any point east dof tae Mien Mississipp Pi River, or that far onan 
oing west of it. This isarare opportunit to placean instrument asit were ai apeee very com, I 
reight rrepaid,at manutfacturer’s wholesa’ Peet eo Order now; neeien to aaye by correspondence 
46 Co Enclosed fi nd @51.00 for Organ. I oy ur statement in this 
se adv ences ma po I order one on condition mm tha it m oy ee pew A 


as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it atthe end of one _— use an 
return of my mone?» with interest from the very moment I forwarded it, at tate, Freight Sta Ration, 


D ticular to give Name, Fe Lay wig County, State, 
= e and on ro aed ative vad ad, bebe sure to remit by ie tole O. Money rder, Registered 
ei —" or by Bank Check, = hey soem a¥- n last day and remit by mail on re 
NEW ervLe No. 1215. Height, 72 ins., Depth, 24 ins, day, w ania will secure this ial offer. I desi: ~- ont instrument introduced without delay, 
Length, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 Ibs, hence this special price, PROVIDING ORDER is GIVEN IMMEDIA 


dssscecccnisee"! DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, ‘New Jersey. 
WE SELL FARMS |@"aieE% | = 


d&ee s | Peer, FARM FOR SALE, —On the Rappahannock — ' 200 MARYLAND FARMS, in ‘Treete from 80 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Tribune Bu rake 














River, Virginia. 123 acres, 30 in pine timber. Remain- 
| der in high state of cultivation, contains about 8 ,000 assort- Near paiovand: and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
ies) in Talbot Co., Md limate mild and health ‘. Titles 
good. 1883 Pamphlet snd af Map showing location, free 
AHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 
















ed fruit trees, yourg and in bearing. Dwelling, two stories, 

| contains ten rooms, All necessa ry outbuildings. Buildings 

200 MARYLAND FRUIT, GRAIN, and GRASS | comparatively new. Address J. C, Fowles, Millenbeck, Va. Address 
! | 


FARMS. For CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST . BS 


address Mancha & Heller, Ridgely, Md. 
FOR) “ox” JOSEPHGILLOTTS| Qwortecerste sce os 

"BORE e., — The most simple. durable, and "yeeful. 
S A a E| Of world-wide fame. In practical use in all civil- 
—— 


Good STEEL PENS iso ollng aa inva Chair apd Croenes 
00 } 80 Ro ~_ and Inva airs and Cri 
x as al Bored Smooth, Weneunaed to wr ay Sy oe ig en Fy ~ 














Sh ; 
12Bore,doineh Barrel.) to 00g weights Price; witientrs | | SoteB¥ ALL DEALERS Trrouowour Tae WORLD ering al tarot ee 
tube for sma)l caps, and wiper, $3.25; 2 f for $6 a § 4 for $11.60; GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 691 Broadway, N.Y., U.S.A. 














6 for $15.50; 12 for $28.00. eee or comple any 2 or 
more, $2.00 cash, balanceC.0.D. J. H. OLINS 


Great Western Gun Works, JOHNSTON Pa. | TH E RB EST BUGGY 
REMOVAL. 


iM 10N A WELL oe 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC.— The subjoined table 
shows the total circulation of th 1 editi > IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONRY. 
SUN for 1882, as compared with ‘ie ane capanting héuses Write us for Catalo oct of af different wives of f Wagons IMP ROVED UNIVERSAL 


of the preceding ye and Buggies. H. BABCOCK 
Ste, - monks FORCE PUMPS. 


1882, 1 
Bek ccnceees 44,678,656 | DAILY. "38201, 161 
14 /SUNDAY Copyrighted. The undersigned begs to offera 
WEEKLY. BENE AOS Wey é 5488034 [Copyrig ] new line of the shove Pumps, 
which combine all the improve- 
TOU cccised 55.536, 0301 TOtel ccccces insae-ar ments that a long experience 


Five million more SUNS were bought and read in 1882 have suggested. These Pumps 


have an increased stroke, greater 
than in 1881. The average circulation of the several editions porn superio? finish, snd beau- 





THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


IN THE WORLD. 
(Patented Nov. 14, 1882.) 
ban gyre ge for spraying fruit 
trees, can pplied to any service 
that a cistern or force pump can be 
used for. Price i= for or 
FIELD FORCE P pn ath Oy y. 















































during the whole of the past year was : Manufactured of design. They can be placed 
BATU a5. -sovssssenscovessrver ervesencess 143,200 under the Perry Patents In any ‘desired position, we 
ERRORS CREE by the rhe, upper _Nossle offers @ 
THE SUN has advertising space to sell. From its com- A faa ase wae a - 
pact form an advertisement in THE SUN is more readily BRIDGEPORT ne C0., PEMD, caving Fg ™ singin : 
seen than in the blanket sheets, hence a few lines in its Bridgerort, Conn. be used at either Nozzle, if de.“ 
col lumns will serve to attract 7 pees attention. ak Bre- Itis Light, yet Strong. Artistic, Popular, Cheap. sired. A full assortment of 
reaches over half a million readers. This is unquestionably A perfect Two-wheeles, Sec Illustrated Price List. Sete Fence’ o 
the cheapest and most efficient mode a attaining publicity wells of the greatest depth. For 
and procuring customers anywhere obtainable. ARTESIAN WEL], wer eg reliability, “these 
coven nae WELL BORING, 222s | Restate! 
pin Dally and a Baitions > ys of tee» J ine MACHINERY a — pe an aaa all 
gate e. r e Cents : 
ng Notices One Dollar and Fifty Cents on ‘third page, pet piven socal sind : a amin questions ee 
ber Feo Do Dollar 8 and Fifty Cents on first and second pages Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, bores or steam: upply. Send for circulars. 
Ke wk Jt Coal h power, Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for w.s. BLUNT, 100 BEEKMAN 8T., NEW YORE. 
fea iy . som p.. a yates A. aot Cents per ape Winter. or Gummer and ve very profitable, Makes wells in earth or Eastern A.M. Morton & & Co., Boston, 
J y where, Depot ’ Coast, 
ferred positions Seventy-five Cents to Two Do er are per line. Send oto for illustrated nd price et and Boer og a se fe mg Cantiean & ioe 
THE 8UN, 166, 168, AND 170 NASSAU &T., N. Y. CITY. Pierce Wi Well Exca Excavater Co,, 29 Rese Street, New York, 0.6. 4. (MRATION THIS PaPBR.) 
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AMERICAN 








AGRICULTURIST. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


G00D NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and COF- 
FEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or GOLD- 

AND TEA-SET (44 pieces), our ownimportation. One 
of these beautiful China tea sets given away to the party 
sending a club for $25. This is the greatest inducement 
ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy 2 cup of 
GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. 
30c., 35c., and 4'¢. per Ib. Excellent teas, 50c. and 60c., and 
very best from 65c. to 90c. When ee be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or Eng- 
lish Breakfast. We are the oldest and largest Tea Company 
in the business. The reputation of our house requires no 
comment. For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

P. 0. Box 289. 81 and 83 Vesey St., N. Y. 


Southwestern 


Minnesota 
ANOS 


Martin, Watonwan, and Brown counties. Only five hours 
maha R. R. from St. Paul. Near the City of Mankato. 
riving village, schools and churches. Spring water lakes 
and rivers, deep, rich soil, beautiful meadows. Rapidly be- 
coming the Garden Spot of mixed farming in the North- 
west, with competing railroads. 75.000 acres of undulating 
rairie, near the “ Woods” of the Minnesota River, at 

bs to $8 peracre. J. H. DRAKE, Land Com ioner, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


E 


ComMPANY 

















STOCK RAISING 





No humbug. Good teas, | 


| and Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas. 





m= KANSAS 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


““T have used the ‘ACME’ Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler on soil so 
heavy that an ordinary Harrow would hardly 
make an impression; by giving it a few 


| strokes (with the ‘ ACME’) the hard lumps 
| were transformed into a mellow soil fit to re- 


ceive any crop.” (See page 204, this paper.) 





SAFE INVESTMENTS. — Of large or small 
amounis made by Joun D. Knox & Co., Bankers 
Special attention 
Sach to placing money on farm and other good and pro- 
uctive property, at 6 to8 per cent. We have made 
many hundreds of loans for persons from England to 
California. Pay interest on Time Certificates of Depos- 
its from 3 to 5 per cent, according to time. Send fora 
free co of “Knox's Investor’s Guide.” Address 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
. 
1882 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omuha, Neb. 
G@™ Refer to this advertisement. ag 











ALONG THE 
KANSAS DIVISION U. P. R’WAY 


WOOL CROWING 








BuffaloGrass Pasture Summer and Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


N and WHEAT 


COR 
170,000,000 bus. Corn. 35,000,000 Wheat. 


FRUIT 
The Best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 





{000.000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


FOR SALE AT S222 TOG 622PER ACRE 0. 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT | 
TO PURCHASERS. fF ORGUIDE CONTAINING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION. ADDRESS : 
CHAS. £.S/IMNMNONS, 
LAND COMB C.&NWRY CHICAGO, /LL. 








Situated in the heart of the great 
Western stock region. Valuable 
improvements; 1,000 acres under 
fence. Thoroughbred Stock, Sta- 
bles, Sheds, Corrals, and every 
convenience for fine stock growing. 
Handsome Brick Residence. For 
full particulars apply to 

GEO. P. BEMIS, 
Omaha, Neb. 


WESTERN 
STOCK 


FARM 
FOR SALE. _ 


North Dakota 


. Millions of acres of the best prairie land, near 
railroads, free to settlers. Men with breaking teams, labor- 

men and women can find constant employment at ex- 
cellent wages. Pamphlets, with reliable information, and 
wap sent free to any applicant by addressing 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, 
Jamestown, Dakota. 











YOUNG MAN, GO WEST, 


——TO THE—— 


Park Region of Minnesota. 


The Land of Lakes. of Groves, of Meadows, of No. 1 Hard 
Wheat, of CHEAP HOMES. $4 to $7 per acre, of 
first owners. Send for Maps and Pamphlets to 


Cc. J. WRIGHT, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


ORTH DAKOTA 


Free Lands! Cood Crops! 
The Bismarck Land District, 
the Largest in the World. 


BISMARCK, and the Missouri Slope. 


For full information regarding the great Missouri 
Slope, the most productive region in the north- 
west, its advantages, chances for investment in 
city property or farm lands, how to obtain free 
government lands, quality of soil, products, etc., 
send to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 











DUNLEITH STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 
As a whole or in parcels, each with improvements, build- 
ings mostly new. acres, one of the finest grazing and 
stock farms in Maryland. Situated in a thriving section of 
Harford Co., healthy, convenient, good roads, land and 
water of excellent quality. For terms and particulars ad- 
dress Os. A. HAYS, Churchville, 
Mention this paper. Harford Co.. Md. 
Full description by coun- 


CA LI FO R N | A. ties: 200-page pamphlet 


and map; price 50 cents, postage paid. 
McAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


iy 4 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
AR Farms cheap. Catalogues free. 
© A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


Cet TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $7 











to $2 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 





EY£®y Cheese Maker should use this Bandage, it isa 
new and great improvement. Also 


Jenks’ Antomatic Cheese Maker. 


A perfect apparatus for making cheese in the common 
vats entirely by machinery. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular. 


CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica N. Y. 
Manfr's of Cheese Factory & Dairy Apparatus & Supplies, 








Hand & Power 


orn S belles - 


Horse Powers, 
WIND MILLS 


CULTIVATORS Q 
3 SS AEFEED GRINDERS and 
Mf, CORN STALK CUTTERS. 
MARSEILLES 


MANP'G 00.,{ x0 Satieeo° 

















FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 











any address in tho United 
States or Canadas, and in 
novel by a celebrated American or uropeana thor—hand- 
comely illustrated and bound in neat pamphlet form. ‘i heso 
Woods Wilke’ 

ood, Wilkie Collins, Rhoda Broughton, Miss M. E. Brad- 
don, Alfred Tennyson, Walter Scott, Author of Dora Thorne. 

Illustrated Newspaper for only $4 .50. 
NK! Every yearly subscri- 

ber to 


On rec ‘ipt of $1.50, 
we will send 
a 
WILL -HOUSE AND HOME 
DO one year (52 numbers) to 
additon will give each sub 
scriber 
30 CHOICE BOOKS, 
each book containing a complete story or first-class 
bound in cloth, if bought separately at the bookstore, would 
cost $1.00each. Below we give the names of some of tho 
gifted authors of the books we present to every subscrib- 
ertoH AND HOME: George Eliot, Mrs Henry 
Charles Dickens, Charles Reade and other equall B 

y celebrated 
writers. R MEMBER, yearly subscribers to HOUSE 
AND HOME vill receive 39 Books as above de- 
scribed, postage paid—a complete li rary and a weekly 

ONLY THI H 
AND HOME zetsas muchiiterary matter A A pA 
por er cals Se stories agis contained in 
year’s issue o e Ledger or any other FOUR DOL= 
iB ORY PAPER, and in wadltion” secttee ke 
illustrated paper, issued weekly, equal in size to Harper's 
rns 12 THE DUA and 50 covers the entire cost. 

AMPI7N OFFER OF 

Woalp tHe, »efore equalled and im nani vo Gant 
Every number of HOUSE AND contains 
serial and complete stories, amusing anecdotes, sketches, 
together with illustrations of all the principal events and 
leading men and women ofthetime. Anyone sending us 
them mey whocan honestly say they are not periectly sate 
aos — WE GUA. can have their » oney cheerfully 
ided. ARANTEE ENTIRE SATIS= 
FACTION. Money by Post Office money & dn or reg- 

istered letter may be sent at our risk. Address 


METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
252 Broadway, New Yorke 


N. B.-THE POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL 
WEEKLY PUBLICATION KNOWN AS 
HOUSE AND HOME (ESTABLISHED IN 1880) fle 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, IS ONE OF 
THE BEST AND MOST ELECANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE DAY, FULL OF NEWS ART, 
SCIENCE, FASHION, MUSIC, POETRY, 
CHARMINC STORIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 
USEFUL KNOWLEDCE AND AMUSE- 
MENT FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
IN FACT A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD FROM WEEK TO WEEK. 16 
PACES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED— 
SAME SIZE AS HARPER’S OR LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 








